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PREFACE 


This volume presents a linguistic study of the Arabic dialect spo- 
ken by the Jews of Gabes (Southern Tunisia)—a variety that be- 
longs to the group of sedentary North African dialects and now- 
adays is spoken by a limited number of native speakers in Israel 
and France. As with virtually all modern varieties of Judaeo-Ar- 
abic and many other Jewish languages, Jewish Gabes faces im- 
minent extinction. This study, therefore, aims at the documenta- 
tion and the description of its major features while there are still 
reliable speakers alive. 

The data for this study were collected during several stints 
of fieldwork in Israel and France between December 2018 and 
March 2022. Due to the COVID pandemic, the collection of data 
for the syntax chapter also involved the use of social media and 
other online methods of communication. The linguistic analysis 
is based on questionnaires and a corpus of transcribed tales and 
memories. 

This project has attempted to answer some of the most im- 
mediate challenges posed by Maghrebi Arabic dialectology. In 
contradistinction to the eastern branch of Arabic, many North- 
African dialects have not received a thorough linguistic descrip- 
tion, particularly those spoken outside large, historic towns. Even 
less studied are Jewish dialects, whose linguistic features and iso- 
glosses remain terra incognita. A lack of text corpora and appro- 
priate data, in turn, has caused an almost complete absence of 


syntactic studies in the field. The main objective of this volume 
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is thus a detailed comparative analysis of Jewish Gabes, with a 
particular focus on syntax. 

The volume comprises three main sections: phonology, 
morphology, and syntax. The first two sections follow a tradi- 
tional grammatical model. Syntax has been approached from his- 
torical and typological points of view. In order to establish 
whether certain linguistic features are unique to Jewish Gabes, a 
comparison with other North African dialects has been applied 
throughout the study. 

The publication of this volume was made possible thanks 
to the generous support of the Rothschild Foundation. A postdoc- 
toral fellowship sponsored by the Rothschild Foundation enabled 
me to prepare the final manuscript of this book. Iam also deeply 
grateful to the British Academy, which awarded me a travel grant 
(grant no. SRG2223\231603). Thanks to this, I was able to return 
to Israel after the pandemic and consult with my informants fur- 
ther. 

The realisation of this project was extended over a period 
of a few years, during which a number of individuals showed me 
support and kindness. Firstly, I would like to express my deep 
gratitude to my friend Eylon Ben-Lulu, thanks to whom I became 
interested in modern Israel and in the cultural heritage of the 
Jewish communities of North Africa. His support and hospitality 
during my field trips to Israel have been invaluable. 

I would like to thank all my informants, who agreed to par- 
ticipate in my study despite many difficult conditions. I am im- 
mensely grateful to Haya Mazouz, Tzivia Tobi, Yosef Maymon, 


and Mazliah and Sara Hakmoun for their patience and kindness. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


1.0. Historical Background of the Jewish 


Community of Gabes 


Gabes (in the local Jewish dialect pronounced as Gabas), along- 
side Tunis and Djerba, was one of the centres of Jewish life in 
Tunisia. It is hard to establish when exactly the Jews first settled 
down in this city, since sources about the beginning of the Jewish 
presence in the region are rather obscure. The Jewish community 
in Gabes started to prosper after the Muslim conquest in 670 
(Saadoun 2006, 11) and significantly increased the number of its 
members after 1492 when many Jews were forced to leave Spain. 
The historical documents of the Cairo Genizah constitute an in- 
valuable source of our knowledge of the day-to-day life of the 
Jewish community of Gabes. Among them are the responsa of the 
Babylonian Geonim to halakhic questions asked by the Jews of 
Gabes, which attest to robust trade networks, as well as a wide 
range of agricultural activities (Ben-Sasson 1982, 278). In the 
first half of the 20th century, the Jewish population of Tunisia 
was gradually increasing. According to official statistics, there 
were 48,436 Jews in Tunisia in 1921, whereas in 1946 this num- 
ber increased to 70,900, and then rapidly dropped in 1956 to 
57,543 (Saadoun 2006, 30). The population of the Jewish com- 
munity of Gabes exhibits a similar tendency, reaching 3,210 
members in 1946, then decreasing to 2,252 in 1956 and falling 


to its lowest point in 1976 with only 70 members. Currently, 
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most of the speakers of Jewish Gabes live in France (Paris, Mar- 


seille), and Israel (Ashkelon, Ramle, Netivot, and others). 


2.0. Linguistic Features of Jewish Gabes 


The Jewish dialect of Gabes can be categorised as a sedentary, 
urban Maghrebi dialect and, like many other Jewish dialects, it 
differs in certain ways from Muslim dialects.' The linguistic fea- 
tures of this dialect have their origin in the first wave of Arab 
settlement in this region (7th-10th century), which was subse- 
quently followed by an extensive invasion by the tribes of Bani 
Sulaym and Bani Hilal. The latter event brought about a shift 
from the sedentary rural dialects to dialects of the Bedouin type 
(Palva 2011). In the present book, following a recently coined 
terminology, the terms ‘pre-Hilali’ and ‘first-wave’ dialects will 
be used interchangeably. 

The cultural and linguistic legacy of North African Jews 
faced the threat of disappearance after the foundation of the state 
of Israel in 1947. After massive migrations to Israel from Arabic 
countries, Jewish communities were immersed in a Hebrew- 
speaking environment, where their native Arabic tongue was per- 
ceived as second class by the local population and the immigrants 
alike. The generations born in Israel did not acquire the lan- 
guages of their parents and grandparents and hence nowadays 
the only native speakers of Jewish Arabic dialects are people born 
between the 1930s and 1950s, i.e., those who grew up in an Ar- 


abic-speaking environment and whose first language is Arabic. It 


' Considering the classification coined by Ph. Margais, Jewish Gabes 
exhibits several isoglosses characteristic for parlers citadins (1957, 221). 
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is estimated, therefore, that all Jewish Arabic vernaculars will 
disappear within a generation (except for the Jewish dialect of 
Djerba, where a Jewish community still exists). 

From a typological point of view, the dialect of Gabes 
shares many features with dialects of Libya, Algeria, and, natu- 
rally, other sedentary Tunisian dialects. In this study, therefore, 
the dialect of Jewish Gabes will be compared with Muslim and 
Jewish dialects of Libya, Tunisia, and Algeria. The data for the 
Jewish dialect of Wad-Souf (El-Oued) in eastern Algeria and Jew- 
ish Djerba have been collected by the author and are also ana- 
lysed in the study.” The data for Muslim Gabes come primarily 
from Skik (1969) and from a recording of a male Muslim speaker 
from Gabes.? Due to the lack of sufficient data, the comparative 
study of the Jewish and Muslim dialects of Gabes is limited to 
phonology. Nevertheless, as will be demonstrated, phonological 
features indicate that these dialects are typologically distinct, 
with the Jewish variety being of a sedentary character, while the 
Muslim one exhibits numerous Hilali features.* Occasionally, 


some references are made to Moroccan Arabic, which, however, 


? Unless indicated as based on Behnstedt (1998; 1999), my observations 
of Jewish Djerba are based on my own recordings of 7 informants made 
in December 2022 in Israel. 


* The speaker was recorded by Dr Maciej Klimiuk in 2016. I would like 
to extend my gratitude to Dr Klimiuk for sharing this recording with 
me. 


* Indeed, William Marcais classifies the dialect of Gabes as Bedouin 
(1950, 207). 
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due to its complexity and distinct character, is beyond the com- 
parative scope of this study. Finally, Classical Arabic serves as 
comparative material when discussing the historical develop- 


ment of selected forms in Jewish Gabes. 


3.0. Previous Research on North African Arabic 


and its Challenges 


In contradistinction to the eastern branch of Arabic (i.e., east of 
Egypt), North African Arabic is distinguished by a relative dearth 
of linguistic studies. Due to the vast distances involved and the 
geographic isolation of many communities, previous research has 
been mainly focused on large coastal cities, e.g., Algiers (Cohen 
1912), Djidjelli (Marcgais 1956), Tunis (Muslim Tunis: Singer 
1984, Jewish Tunis: Cohen 1975), Jewish Tripoli (Yoda 2005), 
Benghazi (Benkato 2014), Oran (Guerrero 2015), and Dellys 
(Souag 2005). Lucienne Saada published a study on the west Tu- 
nisian dialect of Tozeur containing an extensive glossary (1984). 
In addition, Peter Behnstedt has made an important contribution 
to our knowledge of Tunisian Arabic by publishing two extensive 
articles on the dialects of Djerba, both the Muslim and Jewish 
ones (1998 grammar; 1999 texts). In recent years, there have also 
been some detailed studies of the Bedouin varieties, mostly from 
Tunisia (Ritt-Benmimoun 2011; 2014). It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the aforementioned works deal primarily with phonol- 
ogy and morphology. Syntax, on the other hand, remains heavily 
understudied. An exception to this rule is found in a detailed de- 


scription of the syntax of Moroccan Arabic by Caubet (1993). 
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Modern varieties of spoken Judaeo-Arabic have started to 
attract significant scholarly attention in recent years. This has 
given birth to several valuable studies, like those of Bar-Moshe 
on Baghdadi Arabic (2019), Matsa on Damascene (2019), and 
Shachmon on Jewish Yemeni (2022), and numerous other books 
and articles. The Jewish dialects of North African Arabic have 
also sparked much interest, with most of the publications focus- 
ing on Moroccan (e.g., Heath & Bar-Asher 1982; Chetrit 2017; 
Sibony 2022) and more recently, on Libyan Arabic (D’Anna 
2021). General overviews of the Jewish Maghrebi dialects have 
been offered by Chetrit (2014; 2015). Jewish varieties of Tuni- 
sian and particularly of Algerian Arabic, on the other hand, have 
received much less attention.° In fact, since Cohen’s (1975) gram- 
mar of the Jewish dialect of Tunis, no major grammar of Tunisian 
Judaeo-Arabic has been published. 

The field of spoken Judaeo-Arabic faces limitations due to 
socio-historical factors. Conducting fully-fledged fieldwork is in- 
creasingly difficult, as most of the informants are of advanced 
age. Moreover, the reliability of data is diminishing because of 
prolonged contact with the speakers’ L2 languages, such as He- 
brew or French. Currently, the only Jewish community in the 


Arab world where robust field research is still feasible is that of 


° Lucienne Saada published two articles on spoken Tunisian Judaeo- 
Arabic, specifically the dialect of Sousa (1958) and a short description 
of the dialect of Djerba (1963). It is important to notice, however, that 
Behnstedt (1998; 1999), in his study of Djerba Arabic, notices some dif- 
ferences between Saada’s data and his own. This highlights the need for 
more updated and comprehensive fieldwork. 
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Djerba. As mentioned before, Behnstedt (1998; 1999) has pro- 
vided a preliminary description of this dialect, but a more exten- 
sive and in-depth study is still needed. 

The field of North African dialectology suffers from three 
major defects: lack of sufficient primary data, lack of comparative 
studies, and lack of syntactic studies. Naturally, the last lacuna 
stems from the two previous ones, since syntactic phenomena can 
be ascertained only on the basis of text corpora. In addition, we 
still do not have a complete picture of the confessional and com- 
munal aspects of Maghrebi Arabic, presumably due to the diffi- 
culty of reaching both Jewish speakers in Israel, and their Muslim 
neighbours in their country of origin. On the other hand, the field 
of Jewish North African dialectology has its own challenges. One 
of them is undoubtedly a lack of a diachronic approach to both 
older forms of Judaeo-Arabic and its modern varieties, which cur- 
rently exist as two separate entities. As a result, the historical 
development of Jewish Arabic as spoken in the Maghreb has been 
almost completely neglected in scholarship. Additionally, due to 
the age of the speakers, the modern varieties of Maghrebi Judaeo- 
Arabic face imminent extinction. Admirable efforts to document 
and preserve these dialects, and indeed many other Jewish lan- 
guages, have been made in recent years by the Mother Tongue 
Project (Israel, directed by Yehudit Henshke). The final factor 
hindering thorough research on modern Jewish Arabic is exten- 
sive language contact with Hebrew, which causes serious erosion 
of original linguistic features and contributes to the loss of com- 
plexity. A scholar of Jewish North African Arabic therefore has 


to distinguish which forms and structures constitute the original 
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layer of the language, and which have emerged under the influ- 
ence of Israeli Hebrew. 


4.0. Languages Spoken in North Africa Prior to the 


Arrival of Arabs: Historical Background® 


As mentioned earlier, Jewish Gabes represents one of the so- 
called ‘first-wave’ dialects, which emerged at the onset of the 
Muslim presence in North Africa. The debate regarding the exact 
start of Jewish settlement in North Africa is yet to be concluded, 
but even the most stringent historical accounts suggest a Jewish 
presence in the region as early as the first century CE (Le Bohec 
2021, 89).’ Given the historical depth of these varieties, it is per- 
tinent to provide a brief overview of the languages spoken in the 
Maghreb before the arrival of Arabs, as they are relevant to the 


formation of the first Arabic dialects. 


° This section is a modified version of a part of my article ‘The Devel- 
opment of Sibilant Harmony in Maghrebi Arabic from the Perspective 
of Language Contact in Pre-Islamic Africa’ (Gebski 2023b). 


? Some historians propose an even earlier dating. N. Slousch (1906) ar- 
gues that the first Jewish settlements in North Africa were established 
during the Punic era. Le Bohec (2021, 19) rejects this assumption, call- 
ing into question the arguments presented by Slousch and claiming that 
the first Jews arrived in North Africa after the two Jewish uprisings 
against the Romans in the first century CE. Regardless of whether Jew- 
ish settlement in the Maghreb started before the common era or, as sug- 
gested in 84.2, at the beginning of it, Punic could have survived as a 
vernacular until the first half of the first millennium CE. It therefore 
seems reasonable to look for potential linguistic traits it could have left 
in first-wave dialects. 
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Synchronically, the linguistic landscape of North Africa is 
relatively homogenous compared to other parts of the Arab 
world, where Arabic dialects coexist with different language fam- 
ilies. For example, in northern Iraq, apart from Arabic, there are 
spoken numerous varieties of Kurdish (Indo-Iranian) and dialects 
of Turkish (Turkic) as well as North-Eastern Neo-Aramaic dialects 
(Semitic; Khan 2018). However, this has not always been the 
case, and a diachronic study reveals that the linguistic situation 
in the Maghreb in the seventh century was much more diverse. 
Apart from different varieties of Berber, African Latin and Neo- 
Punic are believed to have been used to some extent in the region 
of present Libya and Tunisia on the eve of the advent of Islam 
(Adams 2007; Kossmann 2009, 194, 521; Whittaker 2009, 194). 
Sources about the active usage of these languages are naturally 
very scarce, and establishing precisely when they ceased to be 
used is therefore rather difficult. Nevertheless, one should not 
assume that a lack of textual sources after a certain point in time 
necessarily implies the complete extinction of a language. It is 
entirely possible that both African Latin and Neo-Punic went on 
being spoken in the first decades of the Arab presence in the Ma- 
ghreb. Although the expansion of Arabic as an official language 
was undoubtedly rapid, its adoption in rural and remote areas by 
speakers of Berber, Latin, and Neo-Punic was rather a gradual 
process. The multi-linguistic reality of pre-Islamic North Africa 
should therefore not be omitted in the reconstruction of the pro- 
cesses that led to the formation of the present-day Maghrebi dia- 


lectal group. 
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4.1. Berber 


Berber is the only family of languages that has remained in per- 
manent contact with Arabic in this region up until the present 
day. The mutual influences between Arabic and Berber have been 
the subject of numerous studies (Diem 1979; El Aissati 2006; 
Kossmann 2013; Souag 2017). As one would expect, the influence 
of Arabic on Berber is significantly more prominent than that of 
Berber on Arabic. After the Islamic conquest of the Maghreb, Ar- 
abic started functioning as the lingua franca of the region, and, as 
a prestigious language of administration and trade, it naturally 
triggered contact-induced changes in Berber. Nevertheless, it is 
plausible to assume that the prolonged contact between the two 
languages on the one hand, and their genetic proximity (both of 
them belong to the Afro-Asiatic family) on the other, could also 
have furnished linguistic developments in Arabic. These two fac- 
tors should not be omitted in studies on Maghrebi Arabic and 
Berber, as they could potentially cast light on some of the phe- 
nomena that distinguish North African Arabic from its eastern- 
branch counterparts. 

Due to cultural and political reasons, Berber was in the 
weaker position in the language-contact situation from the get- 
go. The Arab conquest of the Maghreb led to the spread of Islam 
in the region, and Arabic naturally became the language of the 
transmission of Islamic teaching and communication (Chtatou 
1997, 103). Thus, the religious and linguistic domination im- 
posed by the Arabs on the region inevitably situated Berber in 


the position of the recipient, rather than the donor, of linguistic 
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borrowing. Nevertheless, there are local fluctuations in Arabic 
that can be attributed to Berber influence. 

Investigation of Berber-induced changes in Arabic presents 
two major obstacles. Firstly, due to the fact that both linguistic 
families have been in permanent contact for over 1300 years, it 
is rather difficult to establish whether certain phenomena in Ar- 
abic developed under the influence of Berber, or whether they 
result from internal language development. Moreover, in cases 
where both families demonstrate some innovations, the direction 
of the borrowing is very often uncertain. Another factor weaken- 
ing any diachronic argumentation is that, since both Maghrebi 
Arabic and Berber are mainly spoken languages and only limited 
written sources are available, the history of the language contact 
between them is always burdened with a high level of vagueness. 
Therefore, scholars tend to disagree on the nature of many bor- 
rowings, often presenting contradictory opinions. 

There are several studies available on linguistic borrowings 
from Berber to Arabic, mainly Moroccan Arabic (Chtatou 1997; 
El Aissati 2011; Aguadé 2018). Although in the case of lexical 
borrowings and morphological change there is not much dispute 
between scholars, explanations of phonological peculiarities of 
Maghrebi Arabic that involve Berber influence are often met by 
radically different opinions. Aguadé lists several morphosyntac- 
tic phenomena in Moroccan and Algerian Arabic where the influ- 
ence of Berber is evident (Aguadé 2018, 36). This includes inter 
alia a shift in gender of some nouns, e.g., the originally masculine 


[ham ‘meat’ and suf ‘wool’ become feminine since they are femi- 
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nine in Berber. Certain varieties of Maghrebi Arabic grammati- 
calise the noun rds ‘head’ instead of nafs ‘soul’ as a reflexive 
marker. In addition, Aguadé argues that comparative sentences 
with fal instead of man are a calque from Berber. Other morpho- 
syntactic developments are more controversial. El Aissati ad- 
duces instances of verb serialisation consisting of two verbal 
forms, in which the first verb loses its inflection. Although the 
same phenomenon is attested in Berber, several other varieties of 
spoken Arabic (Egyptian, Lebanese, Iraqi) also employ this strat- 
egy (El Aissati 2011). This evidence, therefore, calls into question 
the idea of Berber influence and points rather to an internal in- 
novation of spoken Arabic. 

As has previously been mentioned, the influence of Berber 
on the phonology of Maghrebi Arabic is less evident, and many 
cases of language change in North African Arabic fall within the 
‘grey zone’, i.e., their occurrence cannot be unequivocally ac- 
counted for by either internal or external factors. This is the case, 
for instance, with the loss of the glottal stop in Maghrebi Arabic. 
Chtatou (1997, 107) has argued that the disappearance of [?] in 
Moroccan Arabic was caused by the lack of a corresponding 
sound in Berber. This view was criticised by Aguadé (2018, 35), 
who points out numerous dialects where [?] is retained, and ar- 
gues that it is rather a matter of internal innovation. Similar con- 
troversies surround the development of the Maghrebi Arabic 
vowel system, which is noticeably reduced in comparison to its 
eastern counterparts. Although both Chtatou (1997) and El 
Aissati (2011) point with a high degree of certainty to Berber 


influence, Kossmann (2013, 173) expresses a more moderate 
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view. He argues that the present vowel inventory in both Ma- 
ghrebi Arabic and Berber is a result of innovation and, since we 
do not have sufficient knowledge of the diachronic development 
in Berber, it is impossible to establish the starting point of the 
vowel system reduction. 

The examples of language change described above cannot 
be unequivocally explained either by contact with Berber or by 
internal innovation of Maghrebi Arabic. Nevertheless, the pres- 
ence of similar or parallel developments in Berber, considered 
together with the lack of these phenomena in the eastern 
branches of Arabic, allows us to tentatively propose that Berber 


could be what provoked them, or at least not to preclude its role. 


4.2. Late Punic 


Punic is a term designating a Phoenician language spoken in the 
western Mediterranean. Following an extensive expansion in the 
whole basin of the Mediterranean, by the ninth century BCE, the 
Phoenicians had established a number of colonies with promi- 
nent urban centres across North Africa, e.g., Carthage in present- 
day Tunisia. They had at the same time developed a chain of har- 
bours located on the North-African coast, which facilitated their 
trade and settlement (Segert 1976, 25). The Phoenician language 
in North Africa, due to its disconnection from the mainland, soon 
evolved and developed its distinct features. Our knowledge about 
vernacular Punic is very limited. We should assume some level 
of both historical and linguistic discrepancy between the spoken 


and the written forms of Punic. With regards to the latter, the 
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available inscriptions attest to a shift that took place in approxi- 
mately the first century CE whereby the Neo-Punic script was re- 
placed by Latino-Punic, namely Punic written in Latin script. 

Did the first Arab warriors and their families settling down 
in North Africa get to hear Punic? The presence of Punic in the 
Maghreb is well documented up until the fourth century CE. 
However, similarly to African Latin, it is unknown when exactly 
it ceased to be actively used as a vernacular. The main source of 
our knowledge of Late Punic is inscriptions, whose absence does 
not imply the extinction of a spoken language. The population 
that used Punic was not limited only to cities. Numerous words 
in Punic are of Libyco-Berber provenance and attest to wide- 
spread usage of this language also across rural areas, where we 
should assume some level of bilingualism among both Berbers 
and native speakers of African Latin. As pointed out by Jongeling 
(2005, 4), the last attestations of vernacular Punic come from St 
Augustine, who knew this language himself to some extent. We 
can infer from his works that Punic was still very much alive in 
his times, i.e., in the late fourth and early fifth centuries CE. In- 
terestingly, in one of his letters, he makes mention of rural par- 
ishes where Punic was the dominant language (Ep. 66.2). The 
following passage (Ep. 209.3, CSEL 57, 348; Adams 2003, 238) 
also confirms this assumption: 

quod ut fieret, aptum loco illi congruumque requirebam, qui et 


Punica lingua esset instructus, et habebam, de quo cogitabam, 
paratum presbyterum. 


Fussala, a fortified, settlement of Augustine’s diocese, had 
been a scene of violence between Donatists and Catholics. 
Because of its distance from Hippo, Augustine decided to 
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appoint a bishop for the place. One of the requirements 

was that he must know Punic, and Augustine had a pres- 

byter who was thus prepared. 
This and other passages from Augustine seem to indicate that, 
although Latin enjoyed the status of prestige language, Punic re- 
mained the vernacular of the ordinary people across North Africa 
(Jongeling 2005, 4). Its extinction, therefore, despite the lack of 
historical evidence, might have taken place much later, and one 
cannot exclude the possibility that, in rural areas, some portions 
of the population shifted directly from Punic to Arabic.® 


4.3. African Latin 


We can assume with a great degree of certainty that, upon the 
arrival of the first Arab colonisers in North Africa, some sort of 
Romance language was spoken across the region. There is a de- 
bate about whether it was Latin or some other vernacular derived 
therefrom (Kossmann 2009, 195). Adams presents a number of 
arguments suggesting that ‘African Latin’ was a vernacular, pos- 
sessing phonological and syntactic features that set it apart from 
Roman Latin (Adams 2007, 259). Indeed, certain indirect attes- 
tations, including passages from St Augustine and Statius, imply 
that African speakers of Latin had different pronunciations, 


which could be perceived by speakers in Italy (Adams 2007, 


° Cf. Jongeling (2005, 5): “Based on what we know of the Vandal period 
and the following Byzantine reconquest, there is no reason to suppose 
a dramatic decline in Punic culture.... Romanization in the [sic] North 
Africa was but minimal and indigenous culture seems to have continued 


to flourish under Roman suzerainty.” 
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193). A hint as to how this variety of Latin might have sounded 
is provided by a passage from Jerome, who tells a story of a stu- 
dent who imitated the manner of speaking of his African teacher 
(Adams 2007, 269): 

A certain person had an African teacher of grammar at 

Rome, a most learned man, and [yet] he thought that he 

was emulating his teacher if he reproduced the hissing of 

his speech and merely the vices of his pronunciation. 

This fragment seems to suggest that the peculiarity of African 
Latin pronunciation to some extent involved sibilants, as the 
teacher’s speech is described as ‘hissing’. 

Naturally, the central question in the investigation of the 
language contact between African Latin and Arabic is whether, 
and for how long, this variety was in use after the Arab invasion 
of the Maghreb. Was it replaced rapidly by Arabic, or was the 
adoption of Arabic rather a gradual process, during which Latin 
continued to be spoken in provincial and rural areas? Unfortu- 
nately, there are no attestations of African Latin being actively 
used in the sixth or the seventh century CE. This does not mean, 
however, that it was in that period already extinct. Heath (2002, 
3) rightly points out that the same lack of sources for vernacular 
Latin is true for Europe, where Classical Latin was used as a 
means of official communication. Indeed, a relatively slow pro- 
cess of conversion of the Romanised communities in the Maghreb 
from Christianity to Islam probably paralleled the communal 
shift from African Latin to Arabic (Bulliet 1979). Rushworth 
(2004, 94) even suggests that African Latin, termed al-lisan al- 
latini al-Afariq by al-Idrisi in the twelfth century CE, was spoken 
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up until the fourteenth century CE. Another indirect piece of ev- 
idence for the prolonged use of African Latin is provided by nu- 
merous linguistic traces that this language has left in Arabic it- 
self. 

The Latin substrate in North African Arabic has been dis- 
cussed by several scholars. One of the most vocal supporters of 
this theory is Heath, who manages to make a strong case regard- 
ing Moroccan Arabic by presenting compelling historical argu- 
ments (Heath 2002, 2). In the realm of morphology, the Latin 
influence on Arabic is particularly conspicuous in some northern 
dialects of Morocco, which adopted the plural morpheme -a§ / -o5 
(Colin 1926, 65). As observed by Aguadé (2018, 34), this mor- 
pheme can be agglutinated to both Latin loanwords and original 
Arabic items alike. Another morphological feature that is pointed 
out by some scholars as a possible Latin influence is a merger of 
gender marking. As argued by Corriente (2012, 142), in Andalusi 
Arabic, as well as in some Maghrebi dialects and in Maltese, the 
distinction between 2FS and 2MS has disappeared, both in per- 
sonal pronouns and in verbs. This isogloss, according to Cor- 
riente, must have emerged due to the Romance substrate. Finally, 
there is a significant number of lexical items which have been 
borrowed from Latin into Maghrebi Arabic. Most of the loan- 
words are related to fauna, flora, and agriculture. There exist nu- 
merous studies on this topic and it is therefore superfluous to deal 


with it here in detail.? 


° For the Romance verbs adopted in the Arabic spoken in Susa, Sfax, 
and Tunis, see Talmoudi (1986). 
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As can be inferred from the above paragraph, the Latin/Ro- 
mance substrate in North African Arabic is most obvious in lexi- 
con and morphology. The fate of phonology, on the other hand, 
is much more obscure and little is known as to the extent to 
which the development of vowels and consonants in North Africa 
was conditioned by Late Latin. Nevertheless, considering the po- 
litical and cultural influence of the Roman Empire on the entire 
region of North Africa, as well as the vast proportion of the pop- 
ulation using Latin, we cannot exclude the possibility that the 
receding Latin would have left some sort of traces in the newly 


adopted Arabic in the realm of phonology also. 


5.0. Aims of the Study 


The present volume aims to address some of the challenges out- 
lined above. Firstly, one of its major aims is a comprehensive lin- 
guistic study of Jewish Gabes from a comparative perspective. To 
this end, data from both sedentary and rural dialects have been 
utilised in order to understand better the typological status of the 
dialect in question and place it within a wider dialectological 
framework. Secondly, it attempts to cast some light on the his- 
torical development of the Jewish varieties of North African Ar- 
abic in general, particularly in the field of phonology and syntax 
of the verb. A special interest has been taken in notions of lan- 
guage contact and substrate. Finally, a significant part of the vol- 
ume is devoted to the study of syntax from a cross-linguistic, as 


well as a Semitic, perspective. 
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6.0. Methodology and Transcription 


The data utilised in this study were obtained during several stints 
of fieldwork undertaken in Israel and in France between Decem- 
ber 2018 and March 2022, and comprise recordings of a total 
running time of 42 hours.'° The total number of native speakers 
of Jewish Gabes that participated in the research is eight. Out of 
four men and four women, seven have completed basic secondary 
education, while one of them has obtained a higher academic 


degree. 


Table 1: Native speakers of Jewish Gabes participating in the study 


Gender Age when recorded Location 

F 81 Ramle, Israel 

F 72 Rehovot, Israel 

F 76 Ramle, Israel 

F 79 Beer Sheva, Israel 
M 81 Marseille, France 
M 92 Ashkelon, Israel 
M 87 Beer Sheva, Israel 
M 70 (?) Haifa, Israel 


My text corpus of Jewish Gabes included in this volume repre- 
sents the traditional oral culture of the informants, primarily 
folktales. For practical reasons, some transcriptions could not be 
included in the corpus. In addition, for the purpose of grammat- 
ical clarification, some examples were elicited. When an example 
quoted in the volume has been excerpted from the corpus, its 


location is indicated by two numbers: the first marks the number 


' This includes portions of free speech, as well as elicitations and ques- 
tionnaires. 
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of the text, the second one the number of the passage. Otherwise, 
when no location is indicated, an example has been excerpted 
from the data not included in the corpus. Other recordings, not 
included in the appendix, include personal memoirs, dialogues, 
and narratives about day-to-day life in Gabes.'’ The division of 
passages has been made according to the natural prosodic pauses 
applied by the speakers. 

In the course of my search for potential informants, I en- 
countered numerous speakers who were introducing Hebrew 
words and expressions into their Arabic. These speakers were not 
included in the study due to the high level of contamination of 
the dialect with Hebrew words, which, in turn, calls into question 
the reliability of the data obtained from such informants. The 
genuine Hebrew component in Jewish Gabes, which does not 
stem from the extensive language contact with Israeli Hebrew but 
constitutes an integral part of Arabic spoken by Jews, has not 
been studied due to the lack of sufficient data. In general, the 
focus of this study is primarily grammatical and not lexical. 

The system of transcription used in this volume is mostly 
phonemic, but some elements of phonetics have been included as 
well, as explained in the following. The transcription of vowels 
is generally phonemic, i.e., only the following phonemic vowels 


are rendered: long vowels: /1/, /a/, /U/, short vowels: /a/, /0/ 


"' The transcription of the recordings not included in this volume, to- 
gether with texts from other undocumented Jewish dialects of Algeria 
and Tunisia, will hopefully be published in the future in a separate 
book. 
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and /a/. The only exception to this rule is the reflex of the his- 
torical short vowels /u/ and /i/, which are retained in certain 
contexts. Thus, /u/ is preserved in certain verbs, e.g., yuskur ‘to 
thank’, and the determiner kull ‘all’.!? In this case, /u/ is not an 
allophonic realisation of /a/ conditioned by the consonantal en- 
vironment, and although short /u/ is not phonemic, it has been 
transcribed as such in places where it is relevant for linguistic 
discussion. Similarly, although short /i/ is generally non-phone- 
mic, it is retained in the preposition fi when followed by a noun 
starting with a non-emphatic consonant.’* It has therefore been 
transcribed as such. For practical reasons, different qualities of 
vowels are not represented in the transcription. As a general rule, 
short vowels are not permitted in open syllables in Jewish Gabes. 
The long vowels are marked by a macron, while the short ones 
are unmarked. The final vowels are presumed to be long by de- 
fault and therefore they are not marked as such. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is verbal forms and prepositions ending with a 
vowel followed by a 3MS personal pronoun, in which the final 
vowel is significantly prolonged, and is therefore marked by a 
macron, i.e., garqru ‘they dragged’, garqrii ‘they dragged him’; fi 
‘in’, fi ‘in him’. Stress is generally not marked, except for cases 
where its placement is not obvious. On the other hand, the tran- 
scription of the consonants is more phonetic, in order to render 


some of the characteristic traits of Jewish Gabes. Thus, I strove 


” Both kull and kall variants have been attested. They are transcribed 
accordingly. 


'3 As opposed to a noun starting with an emphatic consonant. In this 
case, /i/ shifts to /2/, i.e., fi-I-bit ‘in the room’, but fo-d-dar ‘in the house’. 
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to render some secondary processes like emphasis spread. Natu- 
rally, it is not feasible to precisely establish the exact range of the 
spread in every word, and it was therefore marked only in the 
most explicit cases. In addition, the occasional gemination of fi- 
nal consonants attested in Jewish Gabes has also been marked in 
transcription, e.g., drabb < drab ‘he hit’. Preverbal particles, the 
definite article, and the prepositions la- ‘to’ and fi- ‘in’ are fol- 
lowed by a hyphen. The prepositions that in Classical Arabic are 
not attached to the noun are written separately. 

The table below demonstrates the transcription of Classical 


Arabic sounds used in this volume: "4 


Table 2: Transcription of Classical Arabic sounds used in this volume 


wer 8# 9» § ¢ b+ ge SS 6 8 
? b j d hw zght y ktlomioo1 
Oe a ee ee a 
sf £ doqir st t x ddi¢ 5s 


7.0. Structure of the Volume 


The volume consists of three main sections: phonology (part D, 
morphology (part II), and syntax (part III). The first two sections 
follow a traditional grammatical model. Syntax has been ap- 
proached from historical and cross-linguistic points of view. 
Chapter 2, on phonology, is broadly divided into two subsections: 
analysis of the sounds inventory (8§2.0-4.0), and phonotactics 


‘* A table containing all the consonants found in Jewish Gabes and used 
in the transcription of the dialectal words is presented in chapter 2, 82.0 
(Table 3). 
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(85.0), which includes a description of the syllable structure and 
the epenthesis patterns. The section on morphology consists of 
chapter 3, on verbal morphology, and chapter 4, on nominal, in- 
cluding pronominal, morphology. Finally, the section on syntax 
(chapters 5-7) includes a number of subsections devoted to vari- 
ous syntactic phenomena: definiteness, genitive constructions, 
grammatical agreement, subordination, expressions of tense and 
aspect, syntax and pronouns, and sentence typology. The gram- 
mar is followed by an appendix containing a corpus of selected 
folktales that have been quoted in the earlier sections of the vol- 
ume. 

In order to ascertain whether certain linguistic features are 
unique to Jewish Gabes, a comparison with other North African 


dialects has been applied throughout the study. 


PART I 
PHONOLOGY 


2. PHONOLOGY 


1.0. Introduction! 


This chapter presents a phonological analysis of the Arabic dia- 
lect of the Jews of Gabes, combined with a comparative exami- 
nation of various phonological phenomena in the Muslim variety 
of Gabes and in selected Arabic dialects of the region. The pri- 
mary aim of the study is to establish the features that distinguish 
Jewish Gabes from other Jewish North African dialects, and, 
since no south Tunisian Jewish dialect has been studied to date, 
to produce a thorough analysis of the sound system of this vari- 
ety.” Special attention is paid to the distribution of sibilants in 
the region, which is tentatively explained by a substrate theory. 
Moreover, this survey constitutes the first attempt at acoustic 
analysis of the emphatics and vowels in North African Arabic. 
Based on data obtained by means of the software Praat, it has 
been shown that the emphatic consonants in Jewish Gabes have 


different levels of spreadability. 


' This chapter is a revised and updated version of my paper titled ‘The 
Phonology of the Judaeo-Arabic Dialect of Gabes’ (2023a). Several 
changes have been implemented in comparison to the original article, 
primarily due to improved data accessibility after the pandemic. This 
facilitated additional verifications and validations, which were impos- 
sible during lockdown. 


2 Some remarks on the phonology and morphology of the Jewish dialect 
of Djerba have been mentioned in Behnstedt (1998). 


©2024 Wiktor Gebski, CC BY-NC 4.0 https: //doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0394.02 
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Apart from the works of Saada (1964) and Behnstedt 
(1998) on Jewish Djerba, no systematic phonological description 
of any Jewish dialect of southern Tunisia has been undertaken so 
far. Moreover, no acoustic analyses of any Maghrebi dialects are 
known to me. It is therefore not surprising that, for instance, the 
phenomenon of emphasis spread, which has received much treat- 
ment in the eastern branch of Arabic (Watson 1999 for Yemeni; 
Omani and Jaber 2019 for Jordanian; Altairi et al. 2017 for Egyp- 
tian, Palestinian, Saudi, and Yemeni), in North Africa is almost 
entirely unexplored.* Against this background, this chapter has 
two principal aims. Firstly, it investigates the peculiarities of the 
Jewish Gabes phonological system in contrast with neighbouring 
dialects, and it attempts to cast light on the distribution of the 
sibilants within the region. Secondly, by providing an acoustic 
analysis of emphatics and vowels, it endeavours to fill the afore- 
mentioned lacuna in the study of the phonology of North African 
Arabic. 


2.0. Overview of the Consonants 


As Table 3 below shows, the consonantal system of Jewish Gabes 
is considerably different from that of Classical Arabic (hence- 
forth: CA), and of Muslim dialects of the region. The set of con- 
sonants has undergone both reduction and enrichment compared 
to CA and, as a result, although some groups of sounds have dis- 


appeared, new sounds have emerged as well. This phenomenon 


* The only study known to me on emphasis in North African Arabic is 
that of Marcais (1948). 
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is observed in many Maghrebi dialects (Cohen 1912, 19). Simi- 
larly to other Jewish dialects of the North African group, the in- 
terdentals are completely non-existent in Jewish Gabes. On the 
other hand, a series of new emphatic consonants have emerged: 
[m], [n], [1],* /b/ and /r/. However, compared to some neigh- 
bouring dialects, Jewish Gabes does retain some CA sounds. For 
instance, in Jewish Algiers, /q/ is pronounced as a glottal stop 
(Cohen 1912, 29), while /h/, similarly to in Jewish Tripoli (Yoda 
2005, 75) and Jewish Tunis (Cohen 1975, 35), has almost com- 
pletely disappeared. Contrary to this, in Jewish Gabes both of 
these sounds are stable, although, as will be argued, the realisa- 
tion of /q/ is not uniform. In the following section (83.0), I de- 
scribe selected consonants that are characteristic of Jewish 
Gabes, or whose realisation differs from CA and the neighbouring 
dialects. 


* In the transcription, phonemes are placed between two slashes, 
whereas allophones and consonants that do not possess phonemic status 
are marked by square brackets. 
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Table 3: Consonantal inventory 


rerqet 


IeTOSATY 
/ Tequeq 


repose 


-oveyeg 


IETOA 


qeqnag, 


jeasudreydg 


jeesucrey 


Stop 
Unvoiced 
Voiced 
Emphatic 
Affricate 
Unvoiced 
Voiced 
Fricative 
Unvoiced 
Voiced 
Emphatic 
Nasal 
Plain 
Emphatic 
Lateral 
Plain 
Emphatic 
Rhotic 
Trill 
Emphatic 


Approximant 


[m] 


Ne wm 


= 


ia) 
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3.0. Remarks on Realisation of Consonants 
3.1. Bilabials 


3.1.1. /b/-/b/ 


CA ~ is preserved as a plosive bilabial voiced consonant. Its re- 
alisation can change depending on its position in a word. When 
/b/ is at the beginning of a word and is followed by an unvoiced 
consonant, it turns into a devoiced allophone [p], e.g., bhar 
[phar] ‘sea’. When, however, the same sequence is preceded by a 
vowel, /b/ has its regular plosive realisation, e.g., yabkiw ‘they 
cry’. On the other hand, in word-final position, especially in mon- 
osyllabic words containing a short vowel, /b/ tends to be gemi- 
nated, e.g., rkab[b] ‘he rode’. In these cases, the air stream press- 
ing on the mouth very often gives an impression that /b/ is em- 
phatic, since emphasis consists of pharyngealisation and labiali- 
sation.° 

/b/ has an emphatic counterpart /b/, which occurs either 
as an independent phoneme or as a result of emphasis spread in 
the vicinity of an emphatic consonant. Its phonemic status, con- 
trary to Muslim Gabes, is not certain (Skik 1969, 85). The follow- 


ing minimal pair potentially proves the phonemic character of 


5 Gemination of a consonant at the end of a word is also attested in 
Jewish Algiers; see Cohen (1912, 66). 
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/b/: baba ‘her door’ : baba ‘father’.° The minimal pair that proves 
the phonemic status of /b/ in Jewish Tripoli, i.e., rabbi ‘rabbi’ : 
rabbi ‘God’, is not valid in Jewish Gabes, as the two words differ 
both in terms of emphaticity and vowel quality, i.e., rabbi ‘rabbi’ : 
rabbi ‘God’.’ However, in words like yatlab ‘he asks’, /b/ results 
from rightward extension of the emphasis rooted in originally 
emphatic /t/. In most cases /b/ has a clearly plosive character, 
and in certain words it is followed by reduced, short epenthetic 
/u/ and hence has a labial vocalic release, e.g., drab“ha ‘he hit 
her’, farb"i ‘Arabic’. A similar phenomenon is attested in Jewish 
Algiers (Cohen 1912, 57).® One of the possible explanations for 


this “semi-vocalic complement,” as Cohen refers to it, is related 


° The 3FS pronominal suffix in baba ‘her door’ is unstable. I have rec- 
orded utterances where the etymological /h/ is clearly audible, but it is 
lost in the stream of fast speech. The minimal pair in question should 
therefore be taken with a pinch of salt, as it involves an allophonic re- 
alisation. 


’It is important to notice, however, that the quality of /r/ in rabbi ‘rabbi’ 
is unstable and the consonant occasionally tends to be emphaticised. 
The second formant of the segment /ra/ pronounced by the same male 
informant had on one occasion a value of 1938 Hz, i.e., it clearly was 
not emphatic, but on another occasion dropped to 1681 Hz, i.e., closer 
to the emphatic region. Indeed, in fast speech, these two words are more 
easily distinguished by the vowel quality. 

8 Paradoxically, this phenomenon is not attested in Jewish Tunis, in 
which /b/ is explicitly plosive (Cohen 1975, 15) and, contrary to some 
other Maghrebi dialects, does not bear any traces of spirantisation. 
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to the realisation of the emphatic consonants, which usually in- 
volves some level of lip-rounding, i.e., retraction of the dorsum 
simultaneously brings about a slight rounding of the lips. 
Similarly to /b/, /b/ undergoes the same process of devoic- 
ing when followed by a voiceless plosive or fricative and shifts to 
emphatic /p/, e.g. ptan [btan] ‘belly’. From an etymological point 
of view, the /b/ phoneme occurs in many loans from other lan- 
guages and essentially corresponds to /p/, /b/, and /Vv/, e.g., 
bldasa ‘place, building’ (Ital. palazzo), bibds ‘Christian priest’ (Gr. 
papas > Turk. papaz), brima ‘well’ (Ital. prima), babur ‘boat’ (Ital. 


vapore).° 


3.1.2. /m/-[m] 


/m/ occurs in two realisations, i.e., a plain nasal bilabial, and an 
emphatic one, which in Jewish Gabes is not a phoneme. The em- 
phaticisation of /m/ is similar to that of /b/. Similarly to Jewish 
Tripoli, when [m] is followed by /ay/ or /i/, it becomes labial- 
ised, e.g., amm"”i ‘my mother’ (Yoda 2005, 27). In addition, in 
some words, the initial /m/, which should normally be followed 
by /w/, shifts to geminated [m], whereby /w/ is fully assimi- 
lated. This phenomenon, ubiquitous in Jewish Tunis, is in Gabes 
only partially operational, and one can therefore find forms with 
/w/ retained alongside those with geminated [m], e.g., mwdkal- 
mmakal ‘food’ (Cohen 1975, 18). 


° In Jewish Tripoli, Italian /v/ and /p/ shifted into /b/, i.e., babur (Yoda 
2005, 318), while in Jewish Algiers they shifted into /p/, i.e., papor 
(Cohen 1912, 58). 
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3.2. Labiodentals 


3.2.1. /f/-[f] 


in Jewish Gabes is realised as a labiodental voiceless fricative 
/f/. It has its emphatic counterpart f, which often stems from em- 
phasis spread, e.g., tfar ‘nail’. In addition, as in the case of gemi- 
nated [m], emphatic [f] emerges due to a shift from /fw/ to gem- 
inated /f/, e.g. ffam < *fwdam ‘mouths’. Interestingly, this shift is 
also attested in the Bedouin dialect of the region of Douz (Ritt- 
Benmimoun 2014, 51). As far as I could establish, [f] is not pho- 


nemic in Jewish Gabes. 
3.3. Dentals 


S.2.be ft/ 


The /t/ sound in Jewish Gabes represents two CA consonants, 
namely, ~ and &. The post-dental realisation of the latter CA 
interdental fricative ~ can be found in words like: tlata ‘three’, 
talZ ‘snow’, or tim ‘garlic’. Contrary to this, Muslim dialects do 
distinguish between them; both Muslim Gabes (Skik 1969, 86), 
Tunis (Cohen 1975, 19), and Muslim Algiers (Cohen 1912, 21) 
have preserved the interdental /t/. In addition, in Jewish Gabes, 
/t/ is also the result of the devoicing of /d/, e.g., tqiqga ‘minute’ 
(< dagiqa).’° Similarly, /t/ reflects, in some cases, a historical 


' Tn the present chapter, the ‘<’ sign represents correspondence to an 
item in CA and does not signify direct descendance of the dialectal 
forms from CA. 
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CA /d/ that has undergone devoicing, e.g., dakar > tkar ‘mascu- 
line’. 

The loss of interdental consonants in North Africa is con- 
sidered to be a feature of some Jewish urban dialects, while in 
the second-layer dialects, both rural and Muslim urban, they are 
generally preserved."' In the Jewish dialects, being mostly of the 
urban, pre-Hilali type, one observes a strong tendency towards 
the plosive realisation of /t/ and /d/. To the best of my know- 
ledge, among the Jewish varieties of the central Maghreb, only 
speakers from Wad-Souf (El-Oued) preserve the interdentals 


(Gebski, forthcoming a). 


999: fi/ 


The emphatic counterpart of /t/, as in CA, is an independent pho- 
neme. This can be proved by minimal pairs: tab ‘he cured’ : tab 
‘he admitted, he pleaded guilty’, Satt ‘coast’ : Sadd ‘he seized’, tar 
‘he flew’ : dar ‘house’. The origin of this consonant in Jewish 
Gabes is more complex. It reflects CA + e.g., hatt (< CA hatta) 
‘he put’, as well as > in words like tfar (< CA dufur) ‘nail’. In 
addition, in some numerals, due to emphasis spread, /t/ shifts to 
/t/, e.g., tlattas (< CA talatat fasar) ‘thirteen’. 


3.3.3. /d/ 


In Jewish Gabes, both CA dental » and interdental 5 have the 
reflex of the same consonant /d/, e.g., radd (< CA radda) ‘he 
replied’, dhabb (< CA dahab) ‘gold’. It tends to be geminated at 


" It has recently been suggested that the preservation of interdentals 
might be a trait of some pre-Hilali dialects (Guerrero, 2021). 
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the end of the word by strong pressure of the tongue on the front 
teeth, e.g., hadd ‘someone’. In some words, however, it reflects 
an original /t/ consonant that has undergone voicing, especially 


when followed by a voiced consonant, e.g., *tzi > dZi ‘you come’. 


3.3.4. /d/ 


The occurrence of /d/ follows a similar pattern to that of /t/. Its 
phonemic status can be demonstrated on the basis of minimal 
pairs such as daq ‘he became narrow’ : ddq ‘he tasted’. The Jewish 
Gabes /d/ represents several CA consonants, as well as some for- 
eign sounds. First of all, it reflects the following Arabic conso- 
nants: emphatic _ as in drab ‘he hit’ (< CA daraba), interdental 
emphatic 4 as in naddaf ‘he cleaned’ (< CA nadafa), plosive /d/ 
as in gdam ‘he attacked’ (< CA sadama), and emphatic /t/ as in 
zdad ‘he hunted’ (< CA ?istada). In addition, emphatic /d/ rep- 
resents some foreign elements, e.g., sadduir ‘prayer book’ from He- 


brew 717°0. 


3.3.5. /n/-[n] 


The Classical ;) is represented by a nasal consonant, which in the 
vicinity of the emphatics becomes emphaticised, e.g., nagdam ‘I 
attack’. In Jewish Gabes, similarly to Jewish Tunis, emphatic [n] 
is very frequent (Cohen 1975, 20). Remarkably, while the prefix 
of the first person is fairly regularly emphaticised, it is almost 
never emphaticised in the suffix of the first person plural, e.g., 
natlab ‘I/we ask’, but tlabna ‘we asked’. In turn, when /n/ is fol- 
lowed by a velar consonant, its pronunciation shifts to a velar 


nasal, e.g., zanqa ‘blind alley’. 
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3.4. Alveolars and Postalveolars 


3.4.1. [s]-/s/ 


Due to the processes of emphasis spread and palatalisation, the 
occurrence of the /s/ consonant in Jewish Gabes is considerably 
limited. Yoda (2006) claims that Jewish Gabes has lost its /s/ and 
/z/ altogether, arguing that, in items containing emphatic conso- 
nants, CA /s/ shifts regularly to /s/. My data, however, suggest 
that the situation of /s/ in Jewish Gabes is more complex. Indeed, 
in many cases, CA /s/ has shifted in Jewish Gabes to /s/ due to 
assimilation in emphaticity, e.g., saltan ‘sultan’ (< CA sultan), rds 
‘head’ (<CA ra?s). Nevertheless, the emphatic property of /s/ is 
often dropped and a plain /s/ emerges, even in words with ety- 
mological /s/. An acoustic study of the second formant (F2) of 
selected occurrences of /s/ reveals that its emphatic realisation 
is unstable, e.g., the F2 of segment /sa/ in ydsar ‘a lot’ has in one 
speaker a value of 1745.57 Hz, and in another a value of 
2036.18 Hz. Both of these speakers are female and of similar age. 
Meanwhile, loss of emphasis takes place also in items with ety- 
mological /s/. For example, in bsal ‘onion’, the frequency of the 
segment /sa/ is 2984.77 Hz, while that of /sa/ in sanfa ‘servant’ 
is 2630.96 Hz. Against this background, /s/ in sabiin ‘soap’ has a 
middle-height frequency of 1993.16 Hz, while the same conso- 
nant in ma rqawas ‘they did not find her’ is as low as 1363.15 Hz. 
Such a wide span of F2 suggests that, in certain lexical items, 
speakers tend to de-emphasise /s/, presumably due to language 
contact with Modern Hebrew, which does not possess emphatic 


consonants. This, in turn, seems to indicate that /s/ as a sound 
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does exist in Jewish Gabes, although its phonemic status remains 


ambiguous. 


3.4.2. /8/ 


In Jewish Gabes, in lexical items not containing emphatic conso- 
nants, CA /s/ has shifted to /S/, e.g., /S/, e.g., Sid ‘master’ (< CA 
sayyid), xmis ‘fifth’ (<CA xdamis). The realisation of postalveolar 
/8/ in Jewish Gabes depends on the age of the speaker. Those of 
the older generations tend to pronounce this consonant as a pal- 
atal, younger speakers as a postalveolar. In his study of Jewish 
Algiers, Marcel Cohen (1912, 24) also points out that a great 
number of speakers of that dialect tend to realise /S/ in the 
frontal part of the palate, creating an impression of an affricated 
articulation, i.e., [¢] in IPA. He calls this realisation ‘lisping’ (Fr. 
zézaiement) and notes that it is one of the distinctive features of 
Maghrebi Jewish dialects in general. 

In Table 4 below one can find minimal pairs involving /s/, 
/s/, and /8/ in five dialects of the region. As can be seen, Jewish 
Gabes and Jewish Tunis are the only dialects with no minimal 
pair involving s : §. This, in turn, points to an extensive weaken- 
ing of this phoneme caused by a gradual shift from a plain reali- 
sation to palatalised and emphasised ones. On the other hand, 
the Muslim dialect of Gabes distinguishes phonemically between 
/s/ and /§/ (Skik 1969, 88). 
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Table 4: Minimal pairs involving sibilants in selected dialects of North 
Africa 


Dialect s:§ s:§ s:s 
Jewish sif ‘summer’ : 

Gabes : Sif ‘sword’ : 
Muslim | sadd ‘he moved’ : sum ‘price proposal’ : 
Gabes’” | Sadd ‘he grasped’ stim ‘fast!’ 
Muslim | sebb ‘he insulted’ : sbof ‘week’ : 
Tunis'® Sebb ‘alum’ : sbof ‘finger’ 
Jewish nsa ‘women’ : sur ‘wall’ : sif ‘sword’ : 
Tripoli nsa ‘starch’ Sur ‘months’ sif ‘summer’ 
Jewish sif ‘summer’ : 

Tunis : Sif ‘sword’ : 
Jewish sif ‘sword’ : 
Algiers ; : sif ‘summer’ 


3.4.3. [z]-/z/-/z/ 


CA /z/ is retained only in a limited number of items, where it is 
followed by a non-emphatic /r/, e.g., agri ‘run!’. According to 
Yoda (2006, 15), the plain /z/, like the plain /s/, does not exist 
in Jewish Gabes. However, as is the case with /s/, analysis of F2 
demonstrates that the high value of the second formant in some 
items containing /z/ does not permit us simply to classify it as 
emphatic. For instance, the frequency of the segment /az/ in azri 
‘run!’ is 2002.95 Hz, as opposed to the 1302.35 Hz of /za/ in 


” Sources: Muslim Gabes—Skik (1969, 89); Muslim Tunis—Singer 
(1984, 51); Jewish Tripoli—Yoda (2005, 18), Jewish Tunis—Cohen 
(1975, 25), Jewish Algiers—Cohen (1912, 122, 206). 

'S The items are quoted according to their original transcription in the 
grammar book they were borrowed from. 
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razgal ‘man’, or the 1228.67 Hz of /az/ in agrara ‘rope’. We should 
assume, therefore, that the rule known from Jewish Tunis, by 
which the plain /z/ is retained before a non-emphatic /r/, is to 
some extent also valid in Jewish Gabes. 

Emphatic [z] in Jewish Gabes does not have any direct an- 
cestor in CA and reflects either original /z/ which was emphati- 
cised in the vicinity of emphatics, e.g., zglaq ‘he slipped’ (<CA 
zaliqa), azraq ‘blue’ (<CA ?azraq); or original /j/, which had 
shifted to /z/ and was subsequently emphaticised due to its prox- 
imity to emphatics, e.g., jar > *zar > zar ‘neighbour’. In addi- 
tion, it reflects CA /s/, as in zgir ‘small’ (< CA sagir). 

/z/ in Jewish Gabes is a retroflex fricative sibilant and, like 
/8/, is palatalised amongst older speakers to [z]. Essentially, it 
reflects two CA consonants: /j/, e.g., fazuiza ‘elderly woman’ (< 
CA fajiiza), Zbal ‘mountain’ (< CA jabal); or /z/, e.g., 20% ‘pair’ 
(< CA zaw)j), Zittin ‘olives’ (< CA zayttn). 

In lexical items containing an alveolar and an alveopalatal 
sibilant, we observe an assimilation of the former by which sibi- 
lant harmony is formed, e.g., CA Sams > Sams.'* In addition, it is 
worth mentioning that Jewish Gabes exhibits a certain level of 
exchangeability of emphatics and palatalised sibilants in items 
containing only one sibilant, e.g., rdzal has been attested along- 
side rdgal ‘man’, and similarly sxan alongside sxan ‘he warmed 
himself’. This development is presumably rooted in the linguistic 
landscape of North Africa before the first wave of Islamisation of 
the region (Gebski, 2023b). 


™ The phenomenon of sibilant harmony in North African Arabic is dis- 
cussed in greater detail in Gebski (2023b). 
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3.5. Laterals 


3.5.1. A/-[] 


This is a lateral liquid, which undergoes emphaticisation in the 
vicinity of an emphatic consonant, e.g., sla ‘synagogue’. The em- 
phatic realisation occurs also in some words of foreign origin, 
e.g., blasa ‘place, building’ (Ital. palazzo), labas ‘pencil’ (Ital. la- 
pis). As far as I have observed, [1] in Jewish Gabes is not an inde- 


pendent phoneme. '® 


3.6. Trills 


3.6.1. /t/—/r/ 


There are two types of non-emphatic /r/ that can be distin- 
guished in Jewish Gabes. The first, which occurs more frequently, 
is an alveolar trill produced by an intensive vibration of the tip 
of the tongue above the alveolar ridge. When /r/ is preceded by 
a vowel, the vibration tends to be considerably reduced. The sec- 
ond variant is a uvular fricative [«] which, according to Cohen 
(1975, 26), occurred in Jewish Tunis due to the influence of 
French and is audible mostly among younger speakers. In Jewish 
Gabes, the fricative realisation seems to be conditioned by the 
phonetic environment, i.e., when an emphatic /r/ is preceded by 


a vowel, it tends to shift to a uvular fricative. It is worth noting, 


'S Tt seems that /1/ in Jewish Tripoli is an independent phoneme given 
the following minimal pair: walla ‘or’ : walla ‘by God’ (Yoda 2005, 20). 
Similarly in Muslim Gabes, xalli ‘lead’ : xalli ‘my vinegar’ (Skik 1969, 
90). 
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however, that this is not a fixed rule and, in certain cases, even 
when preceded by a vowel, /r/ is realised as a trill.'° In Jewish 
Tripoli and Jewish Benghazi, on the other hand, /r/ is a back 
continuant regardless of the phonetic environment, e.g., farsa 
[Yanosa] ‘fiancé’, rah [wah], ‘he went’, kbira [kbiva] ‘big (FS)’. 
The same realisation is found in words of Hebrew origin, e.g., 
parasa [paxaSa] ‘weekly Torah portion’.’” 

As has already been mentioned, /r/ has its emphatic coun- 
terpart /r/. In contradistinction to Muslim Gabes and other dia- 
lects of the region, where this consonant is phonemic, in Jewish 
Gabes its phonemic status is unclear (Skik 1969, 90).'® Two min- 
imal pairs have been found where the emphatic feature of /r/ 
seems to be phonemic, i.e., kra ‘he rented’ : kra ‘he hated’,!° zra 
‘he ran’ : gra ‘it happened’. The F2 of the /ra/ segment in the 
latter pair is respectively 1610 Hz and 1310 Hz. This clearly in- 


dicates that /r/ has different levels of emphaticity in these words. 


‘© One cannot exclude the possibility that this realisation emerged due 
to the influence of Israeli Hebrew, in which /r/ is pronounced by 
younger generations as a velar or uvular fricative. 


” This has been established based on recordings of native speakers of 
Jewish Tripoli and Jewish Benghazi uploaded on the website of the 
Mother Tongue project: https://www.lashon.org/1/taxonomy/term 
/132, accessed 15 November 2023. 


'8 The phonemic status of /r/ is attested in both Jewish and Muslim 
Tunis (Cohen 1975, 27; Singer 1984, 47), Jewish Algiers (Cohen 1912, 
53), and Jewish Tripoli (Yoda 2005, 59). 

'® This minimal pair is somewhat dubious, as I recorded also krah ‘he 
hated’, where /h/ is preserved in a slow speech. The allophonic realisa- 
tion kra has been attested in a fast stream of speech. 
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Although in many cases, /r/ has developed through emphasis 
spread from a nearby emphatic consonant, e.g., mrid ‘sick’ (< CA 
marid), in numerous words, /r/ is the only emphatic, e.g., marra 
‘time’. At times, the /i/ vowel has prevented the emphaticisation 
of /r/ to /r/, e.g., far ‘mouse’—firan ‘mice’, zar ‘neighbour’—ziran 
‘neighbours’.*° The same phenomenon is attested in the Bedouin 
dialect of Douz (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 15). In addition, one can 
observe that /r/ does not occur in certain consonantal environ- 
ments, namely, when it occurs after or before the following con- 


sonants: 


e velar plosive /k/ and /g/, e.g., drak ‘he was in a hurry’, 
rkab ‘he rode’, skar ‘he got drunk’; 

e uvular fricative /x/ and /g/, e.g., xraz ‘he went out’, 
waxxar ‘he was late’, rgab ‘he begged’, garban ‘strainer’; 

e pharyngeal /h/, e.g., rhdatu ‘she grinded him’, rtah ‘he 
rested’, xrab ‘he ruined’; 

e _ palato-alveolar sibilants /Z/ and /S/, e.g., karsi ‘chair’, frag 


‘bed’, rzaf ‘he returned’. 


It is worth noting, however, that in many words where the 
occurrence of /r/ is conditioned by emphasis spread, its emphatic 
character is not stable and, in some cases, /r/ is audible instead 
of the expected /r/. This phenomenon has already been identified 
in Jewish Tunis, where the distribution of /r/ is very often related 


to a social group or neighbourhood. Cohen (1975, 29) remarks 


0 A more comprehensive analysis of this phenomenon can be found in 
§3.13. 
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that, in the Hara of Tunis, most speakers tend to pronounce /r/ 


as emphatic, whereas elsewhere it is pronounced plain. 


3.7. Uvulars 


3.7.1. /q/ 


Even though /q/ has been classified here as a uvular consonant, 
its realisation is very often more frontal, as palato-velar /k/. This 
is also attested in Jewish Tunis (Cohen 1975, 31), whereas in 
Jewish Algiers, CA 4 has weakened to the extent that it is realised 
as /?/ (Cohen 1912, 43).”' Fronting of /q/ to /k/ is one of the 
characteristic traits of sedentary Jewish dialects in North Africa 
(Aguadé 2018, 45). 


3.7.2. /%/ 


In Jewish Gabes, the realisation of /g/ is as a uvular fricative, 
and no cases of trill realisation are attested. In Jewish Tripoli 
both realisations exist, and Yoda (2005, 11) reports that /g/ has 


the same phonetic value as /r/. 


21 Cohen (1912, 44) points out that the realisation of /q/ is unstable 
among Jewish speakers and men tend to pronounce it as a uvular, while 
women prefer the weakened realisation /?/. This can be explained by 
the fact that women were less exposed to contact with Muslim speakers, 
who pronounce /q/ as a uvular. 


? Tt is worth noting that, in some Arabic dialects of the eastern branch, 
a further fronting takes place, which also involves palatalisation, i.e., 
/k/ > /é/, €.g., samak > samaé in Muslim Baghdadi (based on my own 
recordings). 
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The phonemes /q/ and /g/ display in some words a certain 
degree of labialisation. A parallel phenomenon is attested in Ber- 
ber, where velars and uvulars are labialised due to the historical 
process of the loss of short /u/, which subsequently brought 
about a rounding of the adjacent consonantal element (Kossmann 
2013, 172). 


3.8. Velar Plosives 


3.8.1. /k/ 


CA +) is realised as a velar plosive /k/, by raising the back of the 
tongue towards the palate. It occurs in aspirated and unaspirated 
variants. The former is the default realisation, e.g., kan ‘he was’, 
while the latter occurs due to the de-pharyngealisation of /q/, 
e.g., ka-yamsi ‘he is/was going’. The distinct character of the two 
variants of /k/ is confirmed both by their F2 and by their voice 
onset time (VOT) value.”? Thus, while the F2 of /k/ in ka-truh 
‘she is going’ is 1277.06 Hz, the F2 of /k/ in kadu ‘it hurt him’ is 
much higher at 1863.47 Hz. Additionally, the aspirated /k/ has 
a much longer VOT: the VOT of /k/ in kddu is 36ms, but in ka- 
truh is only 15ms. 


36:2, 72/7 


The shift of /q/ > /g/ is a well-known feature that characterises 
Bedouin dialects across the Arabic-speaking world. In both the 


Muslim and the Jewish dialect of Gabes, this sound is phonemic, 


?3 Voice onset time is the time interval between the release of the stop 
burst and the onset of voicing. 
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although its distribution in the former is undoubtedly much 
higher (Skik 1096, 95).*4 I have found only one minimal pair in 
Jewish Gabes where the opposition q/g is phonemic, namely, 
yqargar ‘he drags’ : ygargar ‘he gargles, he talks a lot’. The minimal 
pair provided by Cohen (1975, 31) for Jewish Tunis, i.e., kad ‘it 
was a pity for him’ : gdd ‘he led an animal’, is not valid in Jewish 
Gabes, as the form of the latter verb is gayyad. In a similar vein, 
the opposition between /g/ and /x/ found in Jewish Tripoli, i.e., 
gdam ‘he bit’ : xdam ‘he worked’, is not attested in Jewish Gabes, 
as the former verb is not used in this dialect (fad is used instead). 
Indeed, the occurrences of the /g/ sound in Jewish Gabes are 
much more limited and usually either stem from a sound change 
or are found in a lexical borrowing. For example, when the voice- 
less velar /k/ is followed by a voiced consonant, it shifts to /g/, 
e.g., gdab ‘he told a lie’ (< CA kadaba). In some words, however, 
it represents CA qaf, which is also pronounced as /g/ in Bedouin 
dialects. In Jewish Gabes, most of the words containing /g/ are 
related to agriculture, natural phenomena, or animals, e.g., bagra 
‘cow’, gumra ‘moon’, ndga ‘female camel’. The geographically 


closest Bedouin dialect to Jewish Gabes is the dialect of El- 


4 Tn neighboring Muslim and Bedouin dialects, one finds more minimal 
pairs of /q/:/g/. For instance, in the Abadite Djerba dialect (Behnstedt 
1998, 57), as well as in Jewish Wad-Souf (Gebski, forthcoming a), the 
phonemic status of /g/ is proved by the pair grib ‘near’: qrib ‘relative’. 


In Jewish Gabes, both words are rendered as qrib. 
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Hamma, in which the shift from /q/ to /g/ is almost a rule (Canti- 
neau 1960, 208).° It is thus reasonable to assume that, in Jewish 
Gabes, this consonant has emerged through contact with Bedouin 
dialects, specifically by borrowing lexical items containing /g/. 
In addition, it is worth noting that the shift from CA /q/ to /g/ is 
also present in some rural dialects of Algeria, as well as in Jewish 
Algiers to a limited extent. Marcel Cohen (1912, 46) claims that 
plosive post-palatal realisation of /q/ is, similarly to in Jewish 
Gabes, audible in “objets venus de la campagne ou qu’on ne con- 
nait qu’a la campagne.” Interestingly, a close examination of 
some contemporary recordings of native speakers of Jewish Al- 
gerian Arabic from Wad-Souf reveals that, unlike in other Jewish 
dialects of the Maghreb, /g/ is found not only in words related 
to agriculture, such as gamah ‘wheat’, but also in high-occurrence 
verbs of everyday use: hatt yargud ‘until he fell asleep’, giim! ‘wake 
up!’, galtlu ‘I told him’. 


3.9. Velar Fricative 


3.9.1. /x/ 


The Classical consonant - is represented by a velar fricative /x/. 
Its original realisation involves the raising of the back part of the 
tongue towards the furthest part of the soft palate. As a result, a 
uvular sound can very often be heard. Among the older speakers 
of Jewish Gabes, however, the place of articulation of this conso- 


nant is moved forward to the region of the hard palate, and hence 


25 As pointed out by Cantineau (1960, 208), /q/ in the dialect of El- 
Hamma has been preserved only in lexical items borrowed from CA. 
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the uvula does not take part in the articulation. On the other 
hand, younger speakers, who grew up in a Hebrew-speaking en- 
vironment, articulate /x/ by pressing the root of the tongue to- 
wards the soft palate. This realisation is therefore probably con- 
ditioned by the influence of Hebrew. A parallel discrepancy has 
been observed by Marcel Cohen (1912, 30) in Algiers, where 
Muslim speakers pronounce /x/ in the region of the uvula, while 
the place of articulation among Jews is on the hard palate.*° The 
velar realisation of /x/ is not attested in Jewish Tunis (Cohen 
1975, 32). 


3.10. Pharyngeals 


3.10.1. /h/ 


CA ~ is represented by a pharyngeal fricative /h/. The realisation 
of this consonant involves pulling the root of the tongue towards 
the back wall of the upper pharynx (Ladefoged 1982, 171; Wat- 
son 2002, 18). Apart from etymological ~, occurrences of /h/ are 
produced by a sound shift of /§/ followed by /h/ (see §3.16.2). 


S102. f1/ 


The pharyngeal fricative /{/ reflects the Classical fayn. This con- 
sonant is well preserved, and its realisation is stable among both 


male and female speakers. ”’ 


© Cohen transcribes the former as /h/ and the latter as /x/. 

7 As pointed out by Cohen (1912, 31), /{/ in Jewish Algiers is articu- 
lated more strongly by men than by women, who tend to weaken its 
realisation. 
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3.11. Laryngeal 


3.11.1, /hy 


The fricative voiced laryngeal /h/ corresponds to CA «, in which 
language it had a phonemic status. In Jewish Gabes, as far as I 
can establish, /h/ retains its phonemic status, e.g., Shar ‘month’ : 
Skar ‘he got drunk’. Nevertheless, it is important to notice that, 
although speakers are aware of the etymological /h/ and tend to 
articulate it in regular-tempo speech, its articulation is less audi- 
ble in fast speech. 

The weakening of /h/ is a phenomenon widely attested in 
several Jewish Maghrebi dialects. According to Yoda (2005, 75), 
despite the fact that many speakers of Jewish Tripoli are aware 
of the etymological existence of /h/, it is essentially absent in this 
dialect. Marcel Cohen (1975, 34) points out that even though CA 
o is generally well preserved in modern Arabic dialects, among 
the Jews of Algiers, its realisation is weakened to the extent that 
it is almost completely inaudible. Similarly, in Jewish Tunis, one 
can find only vestiges of /h/, which in the majority of cases has 
been reduced to zero. The elimination of /h/ has two possible 
outcomes, namely, either the gemination of an adjacent conso- 
nant, or the compensatory lengthening of a vowel around the 
elided /h/ (Yoda 2005, 75). 

Despite the general tendency towards the weakening of /h/ 
among the North African dialects, some Muslim dialects have 
preserved the original realisation of /h/, as can be found in both 
Muslim Tunis (Singer 1984, 60), Muslim Algiers (Cohen 1912, 
32), and the Bedouin dialect of Douz (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 14). 
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Surprisingly, in respect of this feature, Jewish Gabes aligns with 
the Muslim dialects. 

Below are presented the cases in which /h/ is retained; 
words in round brackets represent Jewish Tunis (Cohen 1975, 
36): 

e initial: 
- habal ‘mad’ (cf. abal), hbuit ‘unit of measure’ (cf. 
abut), hdar ‘he talked’ (cf. adar[r]), hrab ‘he fled’ (cf. 
arab[b]), hrad ‘he has been destroyed’ (cf. arad[d]), 


hazz ‘he raised’ (cf. azz), hmall ‘he got lost’ (cf. 
amal[1]); 


e medial: 
- hV: sitha ‘scandal’ (cf. stiwa), Ziha ‘side’ (cf. Ziya), 
yahidi ‘Jew’ (cf. yudi), manhum ‘from them’, dhabb 
‘gold’; 
- hC: mahbil ‘crazy’ (cf. mabil), mahriid ‘rotten’ (cf. 
marud), qahwa ‘coffee’ (cf. qawa), Sahwa ‘desire’ (cf. 
Sawa); 
e final (in a fast stream of speech, the final /h/ is occasio- 
nally assimilated to /a/): 


e nddatha / nddata ‘she called her’, dharha / dhara 
‘her back’, mfaha ‘with her’, umha / umma ‘her 
mother’, razalha ‘her husband’, yhabbiha ‘they love 


2 


her’. 


As can be inferred from the above examples, in Jewish 


Gabes, /h/ is retained in the initial, medial, and final positions. 
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However, its realisation is weakened in monosyllabic words in 
which /h/ is in the initial position, e.g., (h)ak ‘that’. 


3.12. Treatment of hamza 


CA hamza has disappeared from virtually all Jewish dialects of 
Tunisia.** In Jewish Gabes also, the glottal stop is completely ab- 
sent and, depending on the position of hamza in the word, some 
compensatory processes can be observed.” 

The elimination of hamza in word-initial position usually 
gives rise to a short vowel whose quality depends on the follow- 
ing consonant, e.g., CA ?uktub > aktab ‘write!’, CA 2ummi > ummi 
‘my mother’, CA ?ard > ard ‘earth’, CA ?ahmar > ahmar ‘red’. As 
can be seen, a bilabial consonant conditions the occurrence of a 
rounded /u/ vowel, while a pharyngeal fricative or emphatic /r/ 
is preceded by a low vowel /a/. In addition, verbs with first rad- 
ical hamza have developed a sort of semi-vowel which substitutes 
for the elided glottal stop, e.g., waxxar ‘he was late’, wakkal ‘he 
fed’. However, in a limited number of words, hamza disappears 
along with the following vowel. This occurs in nouns of frequent 


use, e.g., CA ?abi > bu ‘father’, CA ?axt > xu ‘brother’; and in 


?8 As pointed out by Y. Henshke (2007, 18), the realisation of /?/ in the 
reading tradition of Hebrew among the Jews of Tunisia is essentially 
limited to two words, namely nabo?a ‘prophecy’ and san?a ‘hatred’. 


° In Muslim Gabes, the glottal stop has been retained in word-initial 
position before a vowel, e.g., ?ism ‘name’, ?asl ‘origin’. Skik (1969, 97) 
points out, however, that the glottal stop in these words can be dropped 
without affecting the meaning of the item. A similar tendency to pre- 
serve the glottal stop at the beginning of a word is observed in Bedouin 
Douz (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 13). 
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verbs of the tenth stem, e.g., CA ?istahaqq > sthaqq ‘he was in 
need of’.*° 

The disappearance of hamza in word-medial position 
brought about a wide range of processes. To begin with, in some 
words, it is simply eliminated, and no compensation occurs, e.g., 
CA ?imar?ah > mra ‘woman’. On the other hand, sometimes the 
loss of hamza results in lengthening of the adjacent vowel, e.g., 
CA di?b > dib ‘jackal’, CA ra?s > rds ‘head’, CA ya?xud > yaxad 
‘he takes’; or in the emergence of /w/ and /i/, e.g., CA mu?axxar 
> mwaxxar ‘late’, CA mizah > miya ‘hundred’. 

In word-final position, hamza is usually elided without 
leaving any trace, e.g., CA sama? > sma ‘heaven’, CA bada? > 
bda ‘he began’. In a few cases, it brings about gemination of the 


preceding consonant, e.g., CA daw? > duww ‘light’. 


3.13. Emphasis and Emphaticisation: 


A Cross-Dialectal Perspective 


The emphatic consonants have two places of articulation, 
namely, the primary coronal obstruction and the secondary 
tongue root retraction towards the back wall of the pharynx 
(Ladefoged 1982, 171; Davis 1995, 465). As pointed out by Co- 
hen (1975, 14), the emphasis in many cases does not have any 


particular significance from the phonological point of view and 


3° This phenomenon is widely attested in Jewish Tripoli. According to 
Yoda (2005, 84), the drop of the initial syllable was brought about by 
the stress shift from paroxytone to oxytone due to frequent use of the 
construct state with pronominal suffixes, e.g., CA ?abiina ‘our father’, 
CA ?abiika ‘your father’, etc. 
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is optional, but has an emotional and expressive function and 
therefore often occurs in words designating members of the fam- 
ily, taboo words, or words of foreign origin. Nonetheless, a high 
occurrence of emphatic consonants is among the characteristic 
features of Jewish Tunisian dialects and therefore deserves close 
examination within Jewish Gabes. Cohen (1975, 14) notes that, 
when Muslim residents of Tunis tried to imitate the Arabic of 
their Jewish neighbours, they would use exaggerated emphasis. 
One of the properties of this group of consonants is that 
they can affect their phonetic environment through spread of the 
pharyngealisation to adjacent consonants and vowels, which be- 
come rounded and deeper. This phenomenon is widely attested 
in many Semitic languages, such as Hebrew—where, for instance, 
in the hitpafel stem, an emphatic first radical turns the plain /t/ 
of the stem’s prefix into emphatic /t/—and North-Eastern Neo- 
Aramaic dialects (Napiorkowska 2015, 46). Arabic dialects pre- 
sent differences in the directionality and the extent of emphasis 
spread. In some, such as Cairene, emphasis usually extends over 
the entire phonological word, while in others, such as the Abha 
dialect spoken in Saudi Arabia, emphasis does not usually spread 
beyond an adjacent vowel (Bukshaisha 1985, 217-19). In terms 
of directionality, in some dialects, emphasis is bidirectional and 
unbounded, while in others, such as some Palestinian dialects, 
only leftward spread is unbounded, while rightward spread is 
blocked by a several opaque elements. A similar tendency has 
been observed by Cohen (1975, 14) in Jewish Tunis, where the 
assimilatory influence of the emphasis spreads in both directions, 


but leftward spread is much more frequent than rightward 
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spread. Arabic dialects also tend to differ in terms of the opaque 
elements that block emphasis spread; for example, Heath (1987) 
reports that, in one of the dialects of Moroccan Arabic, high non- 
back phonemes—i.e., /y/, /8/ and /z/—block rightward spread, 
whereas in a Libyan dialect discussed by Ghazali (1977; quoted 
in Davis 1995, 494), only the front vowels /i/ and /e/ are opaque 
to rightward emphasis spread. Some elements can also block left- 
ward emphasis spread. For instance, in a Palestinian dialect stud- 
ied by Hoberman (1989, 73-97), the same type of phonemes— 
namely, /i/, /y/, and /§/—are opaque to both leftward and right- 
ward spread. On the other hand, Ghazali (1977) has found that 
some southern Tunisian dialects lack any phonemes that are 
opaque to emphasis spread. 

Despite the remarks above, the phenomenon of emphasis 
spread in the North African dialects has not yet been thoroughly 
studied. In particular, compared to other dialect groups, Ma- 
ghrebi Arabic lacks comprehensive acoustic analyses. Some 
scholars, such as David Cohen (1975, 14), mention the capacity 
for emphasis to spread, but this is not supported by quantitative 
data. Therefore, the acoustic analysis of emphasis spread in Jew- 
ish Gabes that is presented in the following sections (§§3.14- 
3.15) is of importance both for elucidating the phonology of this 
language and its typological status, and for understanding em- 


phasis spread in Maghrebi Arabic more generally. 
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3.14. Acoustic Data 


The following study has been conducted using the software Praat. 
The criterion taken into consideration in establishing whether a 
certain sound is produced with a retracted tongue root, abbrevi- 
ated as [RTR],*! is the second formant F2, which decreases in the 
case of pharyngealised consonants. The data presented in Table 
5 below include measurements of the frequencies of the emphatic 
consonants, compared to their plain counterparts. The given fre- 
quencies correspond to the syllables in bold. 

The data presented in Table 5 is divided into two catego- 
ries, according to the direction of the spread of pharyngealisa- 
tion. There is one emphatic consonant in each of the words, 
which is either historically emphatic, as in drabha ‘he hit her’, or 
has acquired an emphatic nature as a result of a secondary pro- 
cess, e.g., hrab > CA haraba ‘he fled’. Thus, in the first column 
are presented lexical items that possess a pharyngealised segment 
(hence +RTR), while the second column comprises items with 
corresponding plain segments (hence -RTR). The main aim of the 
study was to detect the direction of the spread, whether there are 
any elements that are opaque to the spread, and whether empha- 
sis is anchored in every pharyngeal consonant identically or 
whether some pharyngeal consonants bring about a spread of em- 


phasis beyond an adjacent sound. 


3! This is within the framework of the theory of grounded phonology 
proposed by Archangeli and Pulleybank (1994). 
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Table 5: Directionality of emphasis spread in Jewish Gabes 


1. Leftward spread 


[+RTR] 


[-RTR] 


/s/ 


(1) targa 1250.66026 Hz 
(2) tarqa 1342.43292 Hz 
(3) ganga 1165.66389 Hz 


(1) abyad 1089.41890 Hz 
(2) babaha 1140.60608 Hz 


kabrat 1089.28449 Hz 
(1) as-saltan 1488.24324 Hz 
(2) yxayyat 1598.02826 Hz 


(3) yxayyat 2244.11668 Hz 


waslu 820.50536 


2. Rightward spread 


[+RTR] 


kan 1800.81868 Hz 
tasbah 2225.83514 Hz 
razalha 1787.56570 Hz 


Zab 1570.77986 Hz 


nhabbha 1607.00414 Hz 
sazra 2043.50565 Hz 
tasbah 2225.83514 Hz 
xarraz 1537.04294 Hz 


wazzha 1284.4205 Hz 


[-RTR] 


(1) ttayybi 1378.20092 Hz 
(2) yatlab 1089.42714 Hz 


hrab - 978.36830 Hz 

sbaha 1270.75092 Hz 
drabha 1281.23549 Hz 

(1) qdltalha 1553.06365 Hz 


(2) qaltalha 1839.09118 Hz 
(3) qaltalha 1929.96698 Hz 


bi 2186.87534 Hz 
nhabba 1607.00414 Hz 


Zab — 1570.77986 Hz 
bas 2652.70550 Hz 
nhabba 1607.00414 Hz 
kan 1800.81868 Hz 


bdlak 1967.83617 Hz 
tasbah 2225.83514 Hz 
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3.15. Data Analysis 


The following conclusions can be drawn from the study presented 
in Table 5, discussed by section number: 


3.15.1. Leftward Spread 


§1.1. /q/ involves a certain degree of lowering of pitch: the fre- 
quency of the syllable /qa/ is 600 Hz lower than that of the syl- 
lable /ka/ containing the plain counterpart of /q/. The low pitch 
of the first segment of example (1), targa ‘you/she find(s)’, is not 
necessarily the result of emphasis spread, but could be due to the 
consonant /r/. It is, furthermore, rather difficult to determine the 
status of /r/ in this word, as its low pitch could be either an- 
chored in the adjacent /q/, or, equally, caused by the general 
tendency of /r/ in Jewish Gabes to become pharyngealised. Sim- 
ilarly, the low frequency F2 of /za/ in zanga in example (3) is 
either owing to the shift of plain /z/ to /z/ or /Z/, or, alterna- 
tively, due to the following /n/, which involves lowering of the 
tongue root. 

§1.2. An interesting phenomenon can be observed with the 
word abyad ‘white’, where the emphasis originally anchored in 
/d/ spreads over a high /y/ sound and affects the first syllable 
/ab/. In this word in other dialects, such as Abha Saudi Arabic, 
emphasis spread stops beyond the second /a/ and leaves the first 
syllable unaffected (Watson 1999, 293). For the sake of compar- 
ison, the marked syllable in example (2) has a similar frequency 
to that of abyad, even though it does not contain any emphatic 
consonant. It can be assumed that it is an example of the ‘emo- 


tional’ emphasis mentioned by Cohen (1975, 14). 
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§1.3. The /r/ in kabrat brings about a lowering of the pitch 
of the first syllable, and /r/ should therefore be recognised as the 
source of the emphasis spread. 

§1.4. As the examples show, the leftward spread of /t/ is 
rather unbounded. In example (1), as-saltan, it affects the entire 
segment located to its left. Contrary to this, examples (2) and (3) 
demonstrate that final /t/ does not bring about emphasis spread 
beyond an adjacent vowel. This fact constitutes a strong piece of 
evidence for the existence of opaque elements in Jewish Gabes; 
specifically, it can be assumed that high front /y/ is opaque to 
emphasis spread caused by /t/. Interestingly, the same word 
yxayyat ‘he saws’ in both northern and southern Palestinian Ara- 
bic demonstrates a lack of opacity (Davis 1995, 473). 

§1.5. /s/ causes a clear downswing in the F2 of the preced- 
ing segment /wa/, as demonstrated in the example waslu ‘they 
arrived’. One can expect low pitch when the approximant /w/ is 
followed by the back vowel /3/, but if one compares a word 
which does not contain any emphatic consonant, like wazzha ‘her 
face’, the F2 is much higher, by more than 400 Hz. 


3.15.2. Rightward Spread 


§2.6. The emphasis anchored in /t/ in example (1), ttayybi ‘you 
(FS) cook’, spreads over the entire phonological word and brings 
about a drop of the F2 of the last syllable. This downswing is 
significant, taking into consideration the frequency of an identi- 
cal segment in a non-pharyngealised word: the difference be- 
tween /bi/ in ttayybi ‘you (FS) cook’ and the same segment oc- 


curring as an independent word bi ‘in’ is more than 800 Hz. This 
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token provides strong evidence that, in Jewish Gabes, the high 
consonant /y/ does not block the rightward emphasis spread of 
/t/. Similarly, in example (2), /ab/ is strongly affected by the 
emphatic character of /t/. However, the measurement of the F2 
of the syllable /ya/ preceding the emphatic /t/ in yatlab ‘he asks’ 
demonstrates that it remains unaffected by emphasis (/ya/ F2: 
2779.35477 Hz); this rather surprising finding can be explained 
by the fact that the segment in question is not part of the stem, 
although it is a part of the phonological word. The relationship 
between emphasis spread and morphology has already been men- 
tioned by Younes (1993); in the Palestinian dialect he examined, 
the leftward spread of emphasis into prefixes was unstable, while 
the rightward spread into suffixes was obligatory. Davis (1995, 
474) confirms these findings and suggests that this discrepancy 
is related to some sociolinguistic factors that need to be further 
examined. The examples that I examined in the present study in- 
dicate that, in Jewish Gabes, inflectional prefixes remain unaf- 
fected by emphasis spread. 

§§2.7.-2.9. The consonants /s/, /d/, and /r/ all display a 
clear tendency to lower the F2 of the preceding segments. It 
seems, however, that /s/ causes a much deeper downswing, as 
demonstrated by the difference between the pharyngealised and 
the plain /ba/ being more than 1200 Hz (in the case of /r/, the 
difference is approximately 600 Hz). 

§2.10. The F2 of the first syllable in gdltalha suggests that 
/q/ involves some lowering of the pharynx, but, compared to 


other clearly emphatic consonants, it is rather insignificant. This 
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is demonstrated in the analysis in that there is no drop in the F2 


of the two following syllables. 


3.15.3. Summary of Findings 


The findings presented above suggest that Jewish Gabes exhibits 
an asymmetry in the direction of emphasis spread, though no un- 
ambiguous conclusions can be drawn regarding the nature of 
each of the examined phonemes. It would have been possible to 
infer that, in the dialect in question, both the leftward and the 
rightward spread of pharyngealisation are unbounded. However, 
examples (2) and (3) in 81.4. prove that for /t/, the element /y/ 
is opaque, blocking leftward spread, though simultaneously, the 
same element /y/ does not block the spread of emphasis from 
/d/ (81.2). This phenomenon by which different emphatic con- 
sonants are unequal in their potential for causing emphasis 
spread is not undocumented. In Moroccan Arabic, for example, 
even the same phoneme can have different degrees of emphatic 
potential. In that dialect, as has been noted by Heath (1987, 309), 
emphasis spreads from /r/ onto adjacent coronal consonants in 
most cases, e.g., dras ‘study’, but there are several examples in 
which /r/ does not bring about the emphaticisation of an adja- 
cent coronal, e.g., trab ‘dirt’. It should be stressed that /t/ remains 
unchanged in this example even though it occurs directly to the 
left of /r/, where one would expect unblocked emphasis spread. 

Therefore, in light of what has previously been said, an al- 
ternative classification should be offered. Following Napiorkow- 
ska (2015, 70), who applied Ladefoged’s (1971) approach based 


on the assumption that the features of sounds are gradable and 
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not distinctive, we can classify the emphatic consonants in a de- 
scending scale, where (3) conveys the strongest type of emphasis 
in terms of spreading into an adjacent consonant, while (0) con- 


veys the weakest one: 
Table 6: Emphasis spread scale 


5 2 il 0 
/d/ /s/, /t/ /t/ /q/ 


3.16. Assimilation 


In this section, I will discuss partial and total assimilation. 


3.16.1. Partial Assimilation 


The notion of partial assimilation in fact comprises several other 
phonological phenomena, such as voicing, devoicing, and nasal- 
isation, due to which a sound change occurs. As pointed out by 
Cohen (1975, 44), the assimilation in Jewish Tunis is mostly re- 
gressive, i.e., it affects consonants preceding the sound that is the 
trigger of the assimilation. Below one can find some of the most 
common examples of assimilation in Jewish Gabes: 

a) voicing: may occur when a voiceless fricative is followed 
by a voiced plosive, e.g., igdad ‘he hunts’ (<CA istad), 
gdab ‘he lied’ (< CA kadaba); 

b) devoicing: is prone to take place when a voiceless plosive 
or fricative is preceded by a voiced plosive: txal ‘he en- 
tered’ (<CA daxala), tkar ‘masculine’ (<CA dakar), phar 
‘sea’ (<CA bhar); 

c) place assimilation (in the velar environment): a conso- 


nant preceding a velar/uvular plosive phoneme receives 
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its velarised allophone, e.g., zanqa ‘blind alley’ (<zanqa), 
ykatbu ‘we write’ (<nkatbu), yanqass ‘it is cut off (< 
yanqass); 

labialisation: can take place when /m/, /m/, or /b/ pre- 
cedes /ey/ or /i/, e.g., amm"i ‘my mother’, m”ayya ‘water’, 
tasrb"i ‘you (FS) drink’. 


3.16.2. Total Assimilation 


Similarly to partial assimilation, the total kind is also conditioned 


by a certain phonetic environment. Below are listed the most 


common cases of total assimilation in Jewish Gabes: 


a) 


b) 


Cc) 
d) 


e) 


In > nn; there are numerous cases of the assimilation of 
/\/ to /n/, e.g., ma fmanna say ‘we did not do anything’ 
(< {malna), ttawanna ‘they gave her to us’ (< ftawalna); 
nl > Il; contrary to the previous case, when /n/ is fol- 
lowed by /1/, it gives rise to doubled /II/, e.g., willfabu? 
‘where did they play?’ (< win Ifabu); 

nr > rr, e.g., marrazal ‘from man’ (< man rdazal); 

nm > mm, e.g., kamma ‘if not’ (< kan ma); elision of /n/ 
and subsequent gemination of the following /m/ is par- 
ticularly common on the border between two phonologi- 
cal segments; 

qk > qq, e.g., fuqqam ‘above you (PL)’ (< fuigqkam); 

th > hh, e.g., ntafha > ntahha ‘her’. 
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4.0. Vowels 


4.1. General Characteristics 


One of the most conspicuous characteristics of the phonology of 
North African Arabic dialects is the relatively poor inventory of 
vowel phonemes.” This has already been mentioned by Cohen 
(1975, 46) in his description of Jewish Tunis, though he simulta- 
neously points out that, compared to other Maghrebi dialects, the 
vowels in that dialect demonstrate a fairly high level of diversity. 
The study presented here attempts to establish the phonemic 
vowel inventory of Jewish Gabes as opposed to other Maghrebi 
dialects, as well as to outline some challenges in the examination 
of vowels in modern Arabic dialects. 

Among the most significant parameters in the investigation 
of vowels is the opposition between short and long vowels. In this 
respect, several modern Maghrebi dialects display a considerable 
reduction of the short vowels inventory, resulting in the existence 
of a single phonemic short vowel /a/. Yoda (2005, 31) notes that 
this development has so far been attested in Jewish Tripoli, Jew- 
ish Algiers, Djidjelli, and Jewish Constantine. In addition, accord- 
ing to Behnstedt (1998, 60), Jewish Djerba also features only one 
phonemic vowel /a/. D’Anna (2021, 17) also reports only one 
phonemic short vowel in Jewish Yefren (Libya). Moroccan Arabic 
presents rather a similar system of long vowels to the above-men- 
tioned dialects, which Heath (1987, 23) terms ‘full’, but only two 


»? In this respect, Maghrebi Arabic demonstrates similarity to Berber 
(Kossmann 2013, 174). 
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phonemic short vowels, namely /a2/ and /u/. From the perspec- 
tive of language contact, the same reduction of vowel inventory 
is also found outside Arabic in the Maghrebi Arabic speech re- 
gion, namely, among all the northern dialects of Berber 
(Kossmann 2013, 171). 

Jewish Gabes distinguishes between three phonemic long 
vowels: /i/, /a/, /G/, and three phonemic short vowels: /a/, /o/ 
and /a/.** Its phonemic inventory is therefore more diverse than 
that of Jewish Tripoli and resembles the phonemic vowels of 
Jewish Tunis. However, it is important to note that the /a/ vowel 
has multiple qualities which, in turn, depend on the consonantal 
environment. Kossmann (2013, 174) observes that the flexibility 
of /a/ in terms of its quality is among the parallels between Ma- 
ghrebi Arabic and northern Berber. 

Establishing the quality of /a/ accurately is rather challeng- 
ing for several reasons. First of all, the quality of /a/ does not 
depend purely on adjacent consonants, but may also sometimes 
be influenced by remote elements found in non-adjacent sylla- 
bles. In addition, one needs to bear in mind that the realisation 
of a vowel which does not possess phonemic status can vary from 
speaker to speaker and is prone to reflect the individual’s physi- 
cal formation of the speech organs, level of education, usage of 
other languages, etc. An attempt to precisely determine the allo- 
phones of the short vowel in Jewish Tripoli has been presented 
by Yoda (2005, 32), who establishes 10 allophones. As the clas- 
sification of these allophones is rather abstract and tentative, in 


33 However, the phonemic status of /o/, as will be demonstrated, is un- 
certain. 
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the present study of Jewish Gabes I have opted, instead, to ana- 
lyse the major phonemic vowels of the dialect (/o/ has been ex- 
cluded from this analysis due to its limited occurrence), which 
are presented in the form of plots within various consonantal en- 


vironments. 


4.2. Long Vowels 


From a cross-dialectal perspective, the North African dialects can 
be divided into two groups with respect to their inventory of long 
vowels, namely, dialects with three long vowels: /i/, /a/, and 
/a/, and dialects with five long vowels: /i/, /a/, /ii/, /é/, and 
/6/. This discrepancy stems from the different development of 
the diphthongs /aw/ and /ay/, which in the first group shifted 
respectively to /i/ and /i/, but in the second one to /0/ and /é/ 
(Yoda 2005, 32; Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 25). Almost all the sed- 
entary dialects belong to the group with three long vowels, and 
the Bedouin ones to the group with five. One would expect, there- 
fore, that the long vowel inventory of Jewish Gabes, as a dialect 
of the sedentary type, will consist of three vowels. The Muslim 
dialect of Gabes, on the other hand, features a set of five phone- 
mic long vowels (Skik 1969, 98). Jewish Gabes does indeed have 
three long phonemic vowels, as can be established by the follow- 
ing minimal pairs: 
e Phoneme /i/: 
- Su/: /a/ 
zurna ‘visit (MS) us!’ : zarna ‘we visited’; 
- /U/: /a/ 
fig ‘above’ : fag ‘he woke up’; 
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e Phoneme /2/: 


- fa/:/a/ 
kbar ‘big (PL)’ : kbar ‘he grew up’; 
- fa/:/i/ 
Zat ‘she came’ : Zit ‘I came’; 
e Phoneme /1/: 


- Sif: /a/ 
kbir ‘big (MS)’ : kbar ‘he grew up’. 
Long /i/ in the vicinity of /h/ and /x/ tends to be lowered to /@/, 
e.g., [xét*] ‘thread’. In addition, when /i/ is followed by an em- 
phatic consonant, a secondary diphthongisation is produced, 
namely /i/ > [ay], e.g., [s‘ayf] ‘summer’. Similarly, long /i//, 
when found between two emphatic or uvular consonants, occa- 


sionally shifts to long /G/, e.g., * slit > sot ‘voice’ (cf. §4.4). 


4.3. Short Vowels 


Based on interviews with informants, it has been established that 
there are three phonemic short vowels in Jewish Gabes: /a/, /o/ 
and /a/. Cohen (1975, 50) reports the same set of phonemic short 
vowels in Jewish Tunis. The /u/ vowel appears not to be phone- 
mic. Lucienne Saada (1963) claims that /u/ is phonemic in Jew- 
ish Djerba and adduces the following minimal pair, rakba ‘rid- 
ing’ : rukba ‘knee’, but in Jewish Gabes, these words are homo- 
nymic.** Behnstedt (1998, 60), on the other hand, argues that 


4 It is important to notice that Behnstedt (1998, 60), in an article writ- 


ten 35 years after Saada’s work, reported an absence of the phonemic 
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short /i/, /u/, and /a/ in Jewish Djerba have merged into a single 
phoneme /a/.*° Muslim Gabes, similarly to Jewish Gabes, has a 
set of three phonemic short vowels: /a/, /o/, and /i/ (Skik 1969, 
100). In places where Muslim Gabes has /i/, Jewish Gabes usu- 
ally has /a/, e.g., the minimal pair in the Muslim dialect, midda 
‘give her!’ : modda ‘period’, is rendered in the Jewish one as mad- 
dha and madda respectively. Below one can find minimal pairs 


that prove the phonemic status of all three short vowels: 


Jaf fOr” 
habb ‘he loved’ : hobb ‘love’; 
Ja/: /a/ 
maktub ‘written, destiny’ : maktib ‘wallet’; 
Ja/: /a/ 
Zmal ‘camel’ : Zmal ‘camels’; 
Ja/: /a/ 
sxan ‘he warmed himself up’ : sxtin ‘hot’. 


It has previously been mentioned that /a/ can admit different 
qualities depending on its consonantal environment. In what fol- 
lows, I will briefly present the allophones of /a/ as compared to 


the three basic non-phonemic qualities: [e], [u], and [i]. I will 


/u/ in Jewish Djerba. He records that, similarly to in Jewish Gabes, 
both ‘riding’ and ‘knee’ have the same form rakba. 

° This is not the case, however, in the Malekite Arabic of Djerba, which 
typologically belongs to the Hilali group (Behnstedt 1998, 60). 

3° As far as I could establish, this is the only minimal pair where short 
/o/ appears to differentiate the meaning. Similarly to emphatic /r/, 
therefore, its phonemic status is uncertain. 
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give a general outline of the consonantal environment that each 


of the allophones prefers. 


4.3.1. /a/ with the quality of [e] 


[e] reflecting a historical [a] quality is audible when /a/ occurs 
in the vicinity of an emphatic or plain consonant, e.g., talfat 
[télfat] ‘she went out’, drabtu [drébtu] ‘she hit him’, salli [sélli] 
‘pray!’, kabru [kébru] ‘they grew up’. 


4.3.2. /a/ with the quality of [u] 


This realisation usually occurs when /3/ is followed or preceded 
by a labial consonant, /r/—/r/,*” /w/, or /q/, e.g., famm [fumm] 
‘mouth’, rabttha [rubtiha] ‘they tied her’, martu [murtu] ‘his 
wife’, wald [wuld] ‘child’, wazZafat [wuzzafat] ‘I swam’, gamt 
[qumt] ‘I/you (MS) woke up’. The /u/ vowel is also present in 
several items where it reflects the historical short /u/ vowel, as 
exemplified by yaskut ‘he is silent’, yuskur ‘he thanks’, and kull 
‘all, every’. Furthermore, the short /u/ vowel is observable in 
loanwords, as seen in examples such as gumra ‘moon’ (borrowing 


from a Bedouin-type variety) and Surriya ‘shirt’. 


4.3.3. /a/ with the quality of [i] 


This realisation occurs when /2/ is followed by /y/, e.g., bayyat 
[biyyot] ‘he spent a night’, mayyat [miyyat] ‘dead’, gayyad [giy- 
yad] ‘he led an animal’, sayyabha [Siyyabha] ‘he left her’. 


°? In Jewish Tripoli, the occurrence of /r/ or /r/ brings about a quality 
of [e]; see Yoda (2005, 36). 
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4.3.4. The Distribution of /o/ 


It must be noticed that, although there exists one minimal pair 
where the /o/ quality is phonemic, the distribution of /o/ in Jew- 
ish Gabes is more limited than in Muslim Gabes or Jewish Tunis. 
As previously mentioned, in many lexical items containing /o/ in 
Muslim Gabes, its Jewish counterpart has /a/, e.g., modda-madda 
‘period’.** In addition, in Jewish Tunis, verbs of this group have 
a long /a/ vowel in the 3MS form of the suffix conjugation, which 
shifts to short /o/ when the 2MS suffix is added, e.g., tar—tort*? 
‘to fly away’, taq—toqt ‘to support’, da’—doft ‘to get lost’, faq—foqt 
‘to wake up’ (Cohen 1975, 103). The [o] quality in these verbs 
occurs usually in the environment of emphatics and labials. In 
the parallel forms in Jewish Gabes, /o/ tends to interchange with 
/u/ and /a/, e.g., dar—dort / durt ‘to roam, to go around’, sam— 
somt / samt ‘to fast’. Moreover, there exists a group of I-stem 
strong root verbs where we observe interchangeability in both 
the prefix and the thematic vowel, e.g., yadxal / yadxul ‘to enter’, 
yamrad / yumrad ‘to get sick’. It can be established, therefore, that 
there exists in Jewish Gabes some level of vowel interchangea- 
bility in certain morphological environments, by which /a/ and 
other phonemic and non-phonemic vowels can occur in the same 
form, often uttered by the same speaker. As demonstrated above 


by the example dar-dort / durt ‘to roam, to go around’, this is 


38 Jewish Wad-Souf has preserved the historical /u/ vowel in this item, 
i.e., mudda. 

° Cohen (1975, 48) utilises in his system of transcription various qual- 
ities of vowels. In the present study, however, when quoting examples 
from his grammar, I will limit myself to the basic vowel quality. 
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particularly the case with /a/ and /o/—/u/ in verbs of stem I with 
second radical /w/ or /y/. The occurrence of the short /u/ can 


potentially be explained as a reflex of the historical /u/ vowel.*° 


4.3.5. Sounds Reflecting Hebrew Vocalisation Signs 


Apart from the aforementioned set of three long vowels and three 
short ones, there are also numerous allophonic realisations of /e/ 
that reflect the Hebrew vocalisation signs sere and segol in lexical 
items of Hebrew origin. Sere, as pointed out by Henshke (2007, 
53), is rendered as either /e/ or /i/. In the northern communities 
/e/ prevails, while in the south, especially in Djerba, /i/ is pre- 
dominant, e.g. yusif (< 401 yosép) ‘Joseph’. In the vicinity of em- 
phatic consonants, however, sere is realised in the southern com- 
munities as /e/, e.g., zaqen (< {pt zageén) ‘old’. The realisation of 
segol is not fixed either, but rather demonstrates various tenden- 
cies. In segolate nouns, the first segol is usually pronounced as /i/ 
or /e/, while the second segol is as a rule reduced to /2/, e.g., 
kibas (< waa kebeS) ‘lamb’. The realisation of hateph-segol is not 
regular either and it can be represented by either /e/ or /i/, e.g., 


emona (<nHNx émiina) ‘faith’, imit (< nax émét) ‘truth’ (Henshke 


2009, 55). Another sound that does not exist in spoken Tunisian 
Arabic but can be heard among Jews is /o/ which represents the 
Hebrew holem. It is realised at times as /u/, but in the vicinity of 
emphatics and pharyngeals /o/ is preferred, e.g., xasSof (> iw" 
kissip) ‘magic’ (Henshke 2009, 55). 


* This problem will be discussed in greater detail in chapter 3, §3.1.1. 
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4.4. Acoustic Analysis of Vowels 


The following chart presents a mean plot representing the mean 
of all the individual tokens of the four main vowels in Jewish 
Gabes. Both long and short vowels have been taken into account. 
Formant values were obtained by means of the acoustic software 
Praat, which provides an acoustic analysis of speech. The hori- 
zontal axis represents the front-back quality, while the vertical 
axis defines the height of the vowel, i.e., the higher the value on 
the x axis, the more frontal the vowel, and the higher the value 
on the y axis, the lower the vowel. The numerical values that 
follow the chart are the averages calculated for each of the vow- 
els based on fifteen allophone tokens taken from recordings of 
the speakers participating in the study. Below, one can find the 
acoustic variation of each of the vowel phonemes along with the 
examples. As noted in §4.1, /o/ has not been included in the anal- 


ysis of the acoustic scatter of vowels due to its limited occurrence. 
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Figure 1: Mean qualities of the main phonemic vowels of Jewish Gabes 


F2 (Bark) 


15 14 13 12 4 10 9 8 7 


F1 (Bark) 


/a, a/ 718 : 1489 Hz 
/1/ 430 : 2184 Hz 
/U/ 472 : 977 Hz 
/3/ 459 : 1674 Hz 
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Figure 2: Qualities of /a/ 


F2 (Bark) 


ana ‘T 

agni ‘make him rich!’ 
yatlab ‘he asks’ 

dar ‘house’ 

xadma ‘work’ 

saltan ‘sultan’ 

faziza ‘dear (FS)’ 


8.  mra ‘woman’ 


ao Be ee oS 
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2 

3 

4 
-_~ 
z 
+= 

5 6 
faa] 
— 
_—_— 

6 iu 


sanaf ‘maidservant’ 


. qgatla ‘she told her’ 
. raqdat ‘she fell asleep’ 


ttabbas ‘you (MS) / she 
bend(s)’ 


. baba ‘father’ 
. tar ‘it flew away’ 


. qsar ‘castle’ 


As the chart demonstrates, the lowest realisations of /a/ occur in 


short vowels following velar or uvular consonants (5, 2), and the 


highest in short vowels occurring after plain consonants (11, 12). 


In terms of the back-front opposition, most of the back realisa- 


tions appear in short vowels after emphatics (10, 8, 3). 
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Figure 3: Qualities of /1/ 


F2 (Bark) 


F1 (Bark) 


1. bit ‘room’ 9. ib ‘bring! (MS)’ 
2. kbira ‘big (FS)’ 10. kif ‘when’ 

3. ahyi ‘make him alive!’ 11. dari ‘my house’ 
4. aziz ‘dear’ 12. ragzli ‘my man’ 

5.  xliga ‘figure’ 13. Sid ‘lord’ 

6. xir ‘better’ 14. rabbi ‘God’ 

7.  brima ‘fine’ 15. hadi ‘this (FS)’ 


8.  xdit ‘I took’ 
Compared to the plot of /a/ in the chart above, the scatter of the 
allophones of /i/ is wide with respect to the front-back opposi- 
tion. The allophones with the highest values on the x axis are 
those which occur in the vicinity of the semi-vowel /y/ and the 
sibilants (3, 4). On the opposite side of the scale are allophones 


occurring next to /x/ and /r/, i.e., 2 and 8, which possess a back 
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quality due to the retraction of the tongue root required for the 


realisation of these consonants. 


Figure 4: Qualities of /i/ 


F2 (Bark) 
3 
4 
4 
5 -_ 
a4 

58 
6 
6 LL 
7 
7 
8 
8 

1. farhu ‘they rejoiced’ 9. yuzan ‘he weighs’ 

2. yatmli ‘they make it’ 10. ma rqawus ‘they did not 

3. Skin ‘who’ find it’ 

4.  qadllu ‘he told him’ 11. Sandu ‘he has’ 

5. tuqaf ‘you (MS) stop’ 12. kil ‘eat!’ 

6. ystifu ‘they look’ 13. flus ‘money’ 

7. naqrawu ‘we read it’ 14. lila ‘first (FS)’ 

8. fig ‘above’ 15. yqiullu ‘he tells him’ 


The realisations of /u/ have a very wide scatter in terms of the 
high-low relationship. The highest tokens occur in long vowels 
following plain consonants (14, 9, 11). On the other hand, the 
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lowest realisations of /u/ are observed in the vicinity of /q/ or 


/t/. The back allophones of /u/ occur after pharyngeal and lar- 


yngeal consonants (15, 1), while the front realisation is found 


mostly in long vowels in a non-emphatic environment (2, 14, 6). 


Figure 5: Qualities of /a/ 


he 


PNA 


F2 (Bark) 


saltan ‘sultan’ 

bant ‘daughter’ 

martu ‘his wife’ 

tatlaf ‘you (MS)/she will 
go out’ 

Sams ‘sun’ 

qtalha ‘he killed her’ 
raqdat ‘she fell asleep’ 
kalbak ‘your dog’ 


F1 (Bark) 


8 
galbak ‘your heart’ 


laqgmi ‘date wine’ 


. kabrat ‘she grew up’ 


baStatham ‘she sent them’ 
afmalli ‘make for me’ 
taxad ‘you (MS)/she will 
take’ 

tadrbu ‘you (MS)/she will 
hit him’ 
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The data presented in the chart above indicates that, even though 
the allophones of /a/ have a broad scatter, the majority are real- 
ised between mid-close central unrounded [9] and close-mid cen- 
tral rounded [e]. Some allophones occurring in the vicinity of 
pharyngeal consonants (10, 15) possess the quality of low-mid 
central unrounded [3]. Additionally, some variants occurring next 
to /q/ or pharyngealised /r/ or /d/ demonstrate back realisation 
(11, 15). It is worth noting that, in Jewish Djerba, /a/ has a much 
shorter realisation, often creating an impression of a consonant 


cluster, e.g., Jewish Gabes: barsa, Jewish Djerba: b’rsa ‘a lot’. 


4.5. Diphthongs 


As has been mentioned in §4.1, many CA diphthongs have been 
contracted in Jewish Gabes to a single long vowel. This, however, 
is not the case in all other dialects of the region, and the distri- 
bution of diphthongs within the Maghrebi dialects seems to be 
more complex. According to the general tendency, the shift /ay/ 
> /i/ and /aw/ > /i/ is a trait of sedentary dialects, while that 
resulting respectively in /O/ and /é/ characterises the Bedouin 
varieties (D’Anna 2021, 17). Cohen (1975, 65), on the other 
hand, notes that preservation of the diphthongs is one of the char- 
acteristic traits of some Jewish Tunisian dialects, and he adduces 
numerous examples of lexemes containing diphthongs in Jewish 
Tunis which seemingly confirm this claim. However, the data 
from Jewish Gabes and Jewish Djerba indicate that, in contrast 
to Jewish Tunis, in these Jewish dialects from southern Tunisia, 
the diphthongs are contracted. Table 7 below demonstrates the 


aforementioned development of the CA diphthongs in Jewish 
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Gabes as compared to the Bedouin dialect of Wad-Souf from east- 


ern Algeria, which exhibits numerous Bedouin features: 


Table 7: Diphthongs in CA, Jewish Wad-Souf, and Jewish Gabes 


CA Jewish Wad-Souf Jewish Gabes 
etymological diphthong /ay/ 

dayn dén din debt 
xayt xéet xit thread 
xayr xer xir better 
zayn zen Zin beauty 
zaytun zituin Zitun olives 
sayf sef sif summer 
layla léla lila night 
etymological diphthong /aw/ 

xawx xOx xtix peaches 
fawq fog fuiq above 
lawz loz lag almonds 
mawt mot mit death 
sawt sot sut voice 
zawj 202 Zuz pair 
lawta lota lita beneath 


As can be seen, the shift of /aw/ > /i/ and of /ay/ to /i/ is very 
regular in Jewish Gabes. Nevertheless, a secondary process is ob- 
served when long /i/ is placed between two guttural or emphatic 
consonants, in which case it tends to be diphthongised with an 
additional /a/ sound, e.g., sayf > sif > s*yf ‘summer’. Examples 
of diphthong contraction from Jewish Djerba include the follow- 
ing items: 2u% (Jewish Tunis: Zaw2) ‘pair’, Zit (Jewish Tunis: Zayt) 
‘oil’, Zittin (Jewish Tunis: Zayttin) ‘olives’. It can be established, 
therefore, that the reduction of diphthongs is one of the hall- 
marks of the southern Jewish dialects, in contrast to Jewish Tu- 


nis, where they tend to be preserved. 
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5.0. Phonotactics 


5.1. Syllabic Patterns 
The following syllabic patterns are attested in Jewish Gabes: 
a) Open syllables: 
- CV: 2a.bu ‘they brought’; 
- CCV: m8i.na ‘we went’; 
b) Closed syllables: 
- oC: 38.ma!! ‘listen!’; 
- CoC: tab.ki ‘you (MS) cry’; 
- CCaCC: ktabt ‘I wrote’; 
- CoaCc: kant ‘I was’; 
- CCCaCCc: sthomm ‘he warmed up’; 
- CVC: qfl ‘he said’; 
- CCVC: tzib.lu ‘you (MS) bring him’. 


5.2. The Syllable Structure of Jewish Gabes 
as Compared to CA 


In order to establish the distribution of short and long vowels in 
Jewish Gabes, one needs to take into consideration the dia- 
chronic development of the syllable structure of CA. In this study, 
I will utilise the rules of the distribution of vowels developed by 
Marcel Cohen (1912, 14) in his work on Jewish Algiers, and sub- 
sequently repeated by David Cohen (1975, 72) in Jewish Tunis. 
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Table 8: Syllable structure development in CA and Jewish Gabes 


Jewish 
No. Rule CA Gabes 
1. No short vowel is permitted in an open  jabal Zbal 


syllable.’ ‘mountain’ 

2. Short vowels in closed syllables of CA are qadlat‘she —§ qalat 
represented by a reduced vowel or zero said’ 
vowel. 

3. When a word contains two short vowels __raqadat ‘she _raqdat 
in open syllables, the second one is elided fell asleep’ 
in order to form one closed syllable. 


5.3. Epenthetic Vowel 


As has previously been mentioned, modern Arabic dialects, and 
particularly the Maghrebi varieties, have undergone a considera- 
ble reduction of vowel inventory compared to CA. This resulted 
in new types of syllables and various consonant clusters that vi- 
olate fixed prosodic structures attested in CA. Therefore, in order 
to prevent the occurrence of some sequences of consonants, an 
epenthetic vowel is inserted. Modern Arabic dialects deal in dif- 
ferent ways with the insertion of an auxiliary vowel; a compara- 
tive cross-dialectal study will follow in §5.5. Below I will analyse 
the strategies by means of which consonant clusters are broken 


in Jewish Gabes. 


' The exception to this rule is plural and singular feminine forms of the 
imperative of stem I, e.g., dsarbi ‘drink! (FS)’, dxarzu ‘get out! (PL)’. As 
pointed out by Yoda (2005, 103), the same rule is operational in Jewish 
Tripoli, where, however, there exist more cases of /a/ in open syllables 
due to the weakening of /h/. 


Diels 


a) 


b) 


5.3.2. 
a) 
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Word Initial 


CCV- 

A cluster of two consonants at the beginning of a word is 
generally permitted in Jewish Gabes, e.g., tzib ‘you (MS) 
/ she will bring’, drab ‘he hit’, zdam ‘he attacked’, tbaddal 
‘he changed’, zgar ‘children’, nxdfu ‘we are scared’. 
CCCV 

This sequence is attested only in sthaqt ‘I was in need of 


and sthamm ‘he warmed up’. 


In the Middle of the Word 


CCC 

Consonant clusters in the middle of a word are prone to 
appear when a pronominal suffix is added to a verbal form, 
e.g., hsamt ‘she put to shame’ + /-ni/ ‘me’ = *hsamtni 
‘she put me to shame’. The cluster is resolved by means 
of a two-stage process. First of all, the stem short vowel 
is moved back between /h/ and /8/, and then subsequently 
an auxiliary vowel is inserted after the first consonant of 
the cluster, i.e., hasmatni ‘she put me to shame’. On the 
other hand, the consonant cluster that occurs in 3PL pre- 
fix forms, e.g., yaktbu ‘they will write’, is usually tolerable 
in Jewish Gabes, unless the first radical is a guttural con- 
sonant. In this case, an epenthetic vowel is usually in- 
serted, e.g., yaxarzu ‘they go out’, yafarfu ‘they know’. In 
Jewish Djerba, an epenthetic vowel tends to appear after 
the first radical regardless of its place of articulation, e.g., 
yakatbu [yakitbu] ‘they write’. The timbre of this vowel is 
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probably an effect of assimilation to the quality of the 
prefix semi-consonant /y/. The same strategy can be ob- 
served in Jewish Tripoli, i.e., ykatbu (Yoda 2005, 159). 
CC 

The same reciprocal movement of the schwa exemplified 
by hasmatni ‘she put me to shame’ is observable when a 
vocalic suffix is added to a verbal form terminating with 
a consonant, e.g., drab ‘he hit’ + /-u/ ‘him’. The expected 
form is *drabu; however, in that case, the syllabic division 
would be dra.bu, with a short vowel in an open syllable. 
As a general rule, short vowels cannot exist in an open 
syllable and therefore the actual form is dar.bu. Another 
way of preventing the emergence of an open syllable con- 
taining a short vowel is by gemination of the consonant 
of the inflectional suffix, as in, e.g., *darbatam ‘she hit 
them’. In this case the middle /a/ is in an open syllable, 
hence the /t/ is geminated in order to close the syllable, 


i.e., dar.bat.tam. 


The above examples present the process of restructuring 


the syllable when a vocalic suffix is agglutinated. However, when 


a suffix beginning with a consonant is added, no change is ob- 


served and a cluster of CCC is tolerable, e.g., qtalt + /-kam/ = 


qtaltkam ‘I killed them’, since this sequence does not violate the 


general rule of avoiding short vowels in open syllables. Similarly, 


the pronoun /la/ when added does not bring about any fluctua- 


tion in terms of syllable structure, e.g., yarbtu + /lu/ > yarbtilu 


‘they sew him’; there is, however, a shift of the stress onto the 


suffix vowel of the verb. 
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5.3.3. Word Final 


A cluster of three consonants in word-final position usually occurs 
when a verbal form contains both the /-t/ suffix and the negation 
particle /-§/. In these cases, an auxiliary vowel is not mandatory, 
but sometimes it is inserted, e.g., ma xafts’ ~ ma xafats ‘I did not 
fear’. However, clusters of three consonants in monosyllabic 
words are consistently resolved. The strategy in nouns differs 
from the strategy in verbs, namely, in verbs, an auxiliary vowel 
is inserted after the second radical, e.g., gdab ‘he lied’, while in 


nouns, it is usually placed after the first radical, e.g., kalb ‘dog’. 


5.4. Syllable Structure in the Perspective of Sonority 


The theory of sonority states that the formulation of syllables and 
words in a language is motivated by a scale of sound ‘strength’, 
which places the loudest sounds in the centre of a word (nucleus) 
and the least audible ones either at the beginning (onset) or at 
the end (coda). Based on this view, the sonority sequencing prin- 
ciple has been developed, according to which a vowel constitutes 
the sonority peak in a word and consonants are organised in de- 
creasing order. Usually, the hierarchy of sounds is as follows: 
vowels, liquids, fricatives, and plosives. This scale, however, dif- 
fers from language to language (Ohala 1992). 

In the field of the Maghrebi dialects, the theory of sonority 
has been used by several scholars, e.g., Philippe Marcais (1956, 
112) and Marcel Cohen (1912, 140). However, the term used in 
French is pouvoir ouvrant, and their main focus is therefore not on 
the level of sonority of the consonants, but rather on the principles 


governing their placement in the word. David Cohen (1975, 79) 
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has developed a provisional ‘sonority’ hierarchy for Jewish Tunis, 
considering the impact it has on the syllable structure. Addition- 
ally, he points out that, compared to Muslim Tunis, the Jewish 
dialect is much more tolerant of consonant clusters. Below I will 
present a few examples from Jewish Gabes, utilising Cohen’s 
findings. 

In Jewish Tunis, liquids, pharyngeals, and labials have a 
strong tendency to be placed at the end of the word. Cohen 
(1975, 80) remarks, however, that the situation where a word 
terminates with a consonant cluster and the last consonant is liq- 
uid is not tolerated. Therefore, a vowel is placed between them 
in order to prevent the sequence of less sonorous consonants fol- 
lowed by more sonorous ones in the coda of a word. Jewish 
Gabes utilises the same strategy, disjoining clusters from CA, e.g., 
CA bahr > bhar ‘sea’, CA habl > hbal ‘rope’, CA lahm > lham 
‘meat’. Also, in words which in CA have two short vowels, due to 
the process of reduction, the short vowel is retained only between 
the second and the third radical, e.g., jamal > Zmal ‘camel’. The 
consonant /{/ has the same disjunctive effect, since it must be 
preceded by a vowel, e.g., CA dabuf > dba ‘hyena’. Also, in some 
cases /b/ brings about the insertion of the vowel, e.g., Zanb > 
Znab. Contrary to this, /h/ can easily be found in the sequence 
CVCC as the third radical, e.g., qamh ‘wheat’. 

Word-initial clusters, in turn, are much more frequent, and 
even combinations of consonants that, when found in the second 
and the third radicals, would normally be disjointed, are permit- 
ted, e.g., Zamal > Zmal ‘camel’. However, one can find several 
examples of disjunction when the second radical is a liquid, e.g., 
malak > malk ‘king’. 
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Another strategy for preventing a consonant cluster in 
word-initial position is insertion of the prosthetic, ultra-short 
vowel, which principally takes place when the first consonant is 
a liquid, e.g., *rda ‘he agreed’, *rqaw ‘they found’, *ntdy ‘mine’, 
*mgarfa ‘spoon’. 

However, as has been noticed by Cohen (1975, 82), there 
are numerous cases when the aforementioned rules are sus- 
pended due to morphological reasons. The position of the dis- 
junctive vowel can disambiguate between a verb and a verbal 


noun, e.g., sarb ‘drinking’ as opposed to srab ‘he drank’. 


5.5. The Syllabic Typology of Jewish Gabes 


in a Cross-Dialectal Perspective 


Kiparsky (2003) has divided the dialects of Arabic into three 
main groups in terms of the resolving of a consonant cluster by 
an epenthetic vowel, namely, VC dialects (CVCC), CC dialects 
(CCC) and CV dialects (CCVC). Seemingly, this division does not, 
as shown above, apply to all dialects, and Jewish Gabes cannot 
be unambiguously classified as one or other of them, since there 
are multiple examples of all three patterns of syllabification. 
Kiparsky (2003) reasons that the VC and CC dialects are 
different from the CV dialects in terms of the treatment of unsyl- 
labified consonants, since, prosodically, these are affiliated di- 
rectly to the word node as a semisyllable possessing the status of 
a mora (Watson 2007, 337). There are, however, dialects that 
share some features of both of the groups. Below I will present 
examples from several Maghrebi dialects in order to establish 


their typology. 
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Table 9: Comparison of syllable structure in selected dialects of North- 
African Arabic 


Dialect Example Classification 
Jewish  qadlatla ‘she told her’ VC 
Gabes qaltlo ‘she told him’ CC 
nadfniha ‘we bury her’ CC 
Jewish —_ nsadtni ‘you asked me’ CC 
Tunis? —yarhmu ‘may he [God] have mercy upon CC 
him’ VC 
yax’rzu ‘they go out’ (> yaxrez) CC 
nafsna ‘our soul’ VC 
asalkam ‘your origin’ 
Jewish _ kalbna ‘our dog’ CC 
Algiers* marstna ‘our port’ CC 
makalti ‘my food’ VC 
bgérti ‘my cow’ VC 
Jewish _kéabtlam ‘you wrote them’ CC 
Tripoli | kéabéalam ‘you wrote them’ CV 
qaltla ‘she said’ CC 
yangatlu ‘they will be killed’ VC 
Bedouin Sbah’tni ‘you saw me’ vc 
Douz* — g'tal’tni ‘you killed me’ vc 
xub’zti ‘my bread’ VC 
makilti ‘my food’ VC 
n'har iz-z'moSa ‘Friday’ CV 
Muslim _ qalbha ‘her heart’ CC 
Tunis?  Zabalkum ‘he brought you (PL)’ vc 
Zabathali ‘she brought her to me’ VC 


? The examples are borrowed from Cohen (1964). 
3 See Cohen (1912, 327). 
* See Ritt-Benmimoun (2011, 282; 2014, 76-79). 
° See Singer (1984, 253). 
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As can be seen, the dialects in question represent all three types 
of syllable structure. Watson (2003, 340), elaborating on 
Kiparsky’s theory, classifies Iraqi Arabic as a VC dialect, giving 
the example of gilitla ‘she told her’, while Moroccan Arabic is cat- 
egorised as CC dialect based on the example of qiltlu ‘I told him’. 
She proposes the following syllabification of the last lexical item: 
qgil.(tlu. According to this scheme, the first syllable consists of 
two moras, i.e., /i/ and /1/, while /q/ is perceived as a non-mo- 
raic onset. The second syllable is formed by /1/ and /u/, but only 
the latter has a mora. Interestingly, /t/ is analysed as an extra- 
syllabic element, albeit possessing a moraic status. This analysis 
draws from Kiparsky’s (2003) theory, according to which conso- 
nants can form semisyllables. Similarly, in the first and second 
items from Jewish Gabes listed in Table 9 above, i.e., qdlatla ‘she 
told her’, and qadltlo ‘she told him’, /t/ should be analysed as a 
semisyllable: (qal).(t).(la). The epenthetic vowel is omitted in the 
analysis, as its occurrence is optional. 

Based on the examples provided above, it should be con- 
cluded that Jewish Gabes shares features of other Maghrebi dia- 
lects in terms of the syllable structure. Typologically, the North- 
African group cannot be unambiguously classified as CC dialects, 
as there are numerous cases of epenthesis on the left of the un- 


syllabified consonant, and occasionally on the right. 


6.0. Stress 


The placement of the stress in an isolated word in Jewish Gabes 


does not differ from other Maghrebi dialects. Nonetheless, as has 
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been observed by Cohen (1975, 84), there is a conspicuous dis- 
crepancy between the Jewish and Muslim dialects of Tunis, 
where Muslim speakers pronounce much stronger stress than 
Jewish speakers, the stress in the latter case being hardly audible. 
It is worth noting that the stress in Jewish Gabes, as in other 
North African dialects of Arabic, is mobile, namely, it can change 
its position in a word when the syllable structure is changed due 
to an agglutination of affixes or the negation particle, e.g., mdtat 
‘she died’ > md matéts ‘she did not die’. 

The rules established by Cohen (1975, 85) regarding the 
stress in an isolated word in Jewish Tunis are also relevant to 
Jewish Gabes. According to these rules, the ultimate syllable is 
stressed either when it contains a long vowel and is closed by a 
single consonant, or when it is closed by a cluster of two conso- 
nants, e.g., xabba% ‘baker’, ma Sarfdt¥ ‘she did not understand’, 
wsdlt ‘I arrived’. In turn, the penultimate syllable is stressed in all 
other cases, namely, both when the ultimate syllable is open, e.g., 
kalba ‘bitch’, and when it is closed, e.g., tékmal ‘she finishes’. 

The placement of stress can have a twofold effect. As has 
been observed by Cohen (1975, 88), it has an impact on both the 
vowels and the consonants. It is well known that stress prolongs 
the vowel length, as a natural consequence of the prominence 
given to the stressed syllable (Cruttenden 1997, 13). Interest- 
ingly, both in Jewish Tunis and in Jewish Gabes, stress can also 
affect consonants, when found in a monosyllabic word or in 
word-final position, by giving them an additional reinforcement, 
and in the case of labial consonants, gemination can be observed, 
e.g., wald > wuladd ‘child’, hbat > hbatt ‘he went down’. 
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7.0. Conclusions 


This chapter has described the phonology of Jewish Gabes and 
its place within the Tunisian varieties of Arabic, especially the 
Jewish ones. As I have demonstrated, there are significant differ- 
ences between the Muslim and Jewish dialects of Gabes in terms 
of the realisation of certain consonants. The Muslim variety 
aligns with Bedouin-type dialects in terms of phonological traits, 
while the Jewish dialect exhibits typically sedentary isoglosses. 
Moreover, I have demonstrated the development of diphthongs 
in Jewish Gabes, where /ay/ generally shifted to /i/, and /aw/ 
to /u/. This was compared to the Bedouin-type Jewish Wad-Souf 
dialect, where the shift is that of /ay/ to /é/ and /aw/ to /0/, 
and to Jewish Tunis, where the diphthongs are preserved. In the 
discussion on consonants, I have paid special attention to the de- 
velopment of sibilants in the region. Moreover, I have demon- 
strated that, in contradistinction to many dialects of the region, 
/t/ is generally retained in Jewish Gabes. In 883.13-3.15, I stud- 
ied emphasis spread in Jewish Gabes. The preliminary results of 
this analysis prove, firstly, that the pharyngealised character of 
/q/ is weak, and secondly, that the emphatic consonants in the 
dialect in question have different degrees of spreadability. In 
terms of the vowel inventory, I have demonstrated that Jewish 
Gabes has three long phonemic vowels: /i/, /a/, /i/, and three 
short phonemic vowels: /a/, /a/, and /o/. I have pointed out 
three non-phonemic qualities of /a/, depending on the consonan- 
tal environment. My findings prove that, although the vowel in- 
ventory of Jewish Gabes is similar to that of Jewish Tunis, the 


distribution of /o/ in the former is much more limited. Finally, I 
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have shown that David Cohen’s (1975, 65) argument about the 
tendency towards the preservation of diphthongs among Jewish 
dialects of Tunisian Arabic is not valid for southern Tunisian di- 


alects, which reflect a strong contractive tendency. 


PART II 
MORPHOLOGY 


3. VERBAL MORPHOLOGY 


1.0. General Characteristics of the Verbal System 


of Jewish Gabes 


The verbal morphology of Jewish Gabes shares many features 
with other sedentary Maghrebi dialects. Like most of the modern 
varieties of Arabic, Jewish Gabes does not have reflexes of any of 
the three moods of CA, nor the inner passive. The dual, as well 
as gender distinction in 2PL p-stem forms, is completely absent. 
However, contrary to the Jewish and Muslim dialects of Tunis, it 
does differentiate morphologically between 2MS and 2FS in both 
suffix and prefix stems.' This distinction has been also attested in 
Jewish Djerba (Behnstedt 1998, 66). The distinction between ac- 
tive and passive participles of the derived forms known from CA 
has completely disappeared. The distribution and the aspectual 
value of the I-stem active participle—not only in Jewish Gabes, 
but in many Jewish North African Arabic dialects in general— 
constitutes one of the major factors that sets them apart from 


their Muslim counterparts.” 


2.0. Stem Patterns of the Verbal System 


When it comes to the distribution of the verbal forms, IV and IX 


forms are absent. As a result, some of the verbs that originally 


' The Jewish dialect of Tripoli has preserved this distinction in the im- 
perfect conjugation as well; see Yoda (2005, 140). 


? T will discuss this topic in greater detail in chapter 4, §5.0. 
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occured in those forms in CA have been transferred to other 
stems. For instance, verbs with passive meaning in form VII that 
have active counterparts in form I, have been transferred to the 
/t-/ passive form (according to the scheme presented below), or 
form the passive in a descriptive way.* In addition, a purely dia- 
lectal stem has emerged with a prefixed /t-/, presumably by anal- 
ogy to CA stems V and VI. Like other North African dialects of 
Arabic, Jewish Gabes possesses the XI stem, which corresponds 
to the IX stem in the eastern group (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 383). 
As pointed out by Yoda (2005, 143), this stem has in fact substi- 
tuted for the ninth form of CA. Consequently, ten verbal forms 
have been attested in Jewish Gabes, each of the forms possessing 
a regular form (C'C?C%); a second radical geminated form 
(C'C?C?); and forms with a first radical semi-vowel (w/y C?C%), 
second radical semi-vowel (C' w/y C°), and third radical semi- 
vowel (C'C? w/y). Thus, the system of the verbal forms of the 


Jewish Gabes dialect can be represented as follows:4 


Table 10: Triliteral verb stems attested in Jewish Gabes 


Form I | C'C?aC? Form VI | TC'aC?aC?® 

Form II | C'aC?C?aC? [Form VII | naC'C?aC*]° 
Form III | C'aC?ac?® [Form VIII | C’Tac?C?] 
t-passive | taC’C?aC? Form X | StaC’C?aC? 

Form V | TC'aC?C?aC? Form XI | C'C?aC? 


* For the development of the IV stem in Moroccan Arabic, see Aguadé 
(2012). 


* The list includes only perfect forms of the strong verb. 


° The square brackets denote forms which are vestigial or restricted lo- 
cally. Their distribution is discussed in greater detail in §§3.2.6-3.2.7. 
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2.1. Basic Form 


In CA, as well as in many modern dialects, the basic form appears 
in three vowel sub-groups, each of which includes verbs with a 
certain meaning (Fischer 2002, 98). 


Table 11: Vocalic variants of the I stem in CA 


S-stem P-stem Meaning 


CaCaCa yaCCa/i/uCu Transitive and intransitive action, e.g., 
qatala—yaqtulu ‘to kill’ 

CaCciCa yaCCaCu Non action verbs and attributes, e.g., baliha- 
yablahu, ‘to be simple-minded’ 

CaCuCa yaCCuCu Qualities and attributes, e.g., Samuqa- 
yafmuqu, ‘to be deep’ 


This diversity has been reduced in the Jewish Gabes dialect to 
only one short vowel phoneme, which, depending on the pho- 
netic environment, can be either /a/ or /a/. Thus, instead of CA 
kabura, one finds kbar ‘he grew big’; instead of kataba, ktab ‘he 
wrote’; and instead of barida, brad ‘he was cold’. Laryngeal and 
pharyngeal consonants bring about an /a/ quality, e.g., dbah ‘he 
slaughtered’, [fab ‘he played’. It is worth mentioning that the 
same process of unification of the vowel classes in the first stem 
took place also in other Jewish dialects, like Tunis and Tripoli. In 
the dialect of Tripoli, the reduction was even more radical, since 
the short epenthetic vowel /a/ remained stable in proximity to 
the gutturals (Yoda 2004, 142). In the Jewish Tunis dialect, as 
pointed out by Cohen (1975, 96), the distribution of /a/ and /a/ 
is determined by the neighbouring consonants. Contrary to this, 
the Muslim dialect of Tunis preserved all three short vowels of 
the s-stem conjugation, which subsequently gave rise to six de- 
rivative forms of the p-stem (Singer 1984, 331). 
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An interesting dichotomy in the vowel distribution of the 
s-stem and the p-stem can be observed in another Tunisian dia- 
lect, namely, the Bedouin dialect of Marazig (Ritt-Benmimoun 
2014, 289). The 3MS has only two variants in the suffix stem, 
namely, ffal and ’ffil, while in the prefix stem one can find as 
many as five forms, namely, yaffal, yiftil, yuftil, yufful and 
yaffal.© Moreover, the 3FS has three variants in the suffix stem, 
namely, fiflat, fuS“lat, and fiflat. The two aforementioned dia- 
lects, therefore, are much more conservative in the preservation 
of the stem vowels present in CA than the Jewish dialects, which 
display a strong tendency towards reduction, and consequently 
unification of the sub-groups of the first stem. 

The phenomenon described above has a serious impact on 
the semantic structure of the verbal system, particularly the sec- 
ond form, since, in CA, the distinction between the 3MS suffix 
stem and imperative SG is based on the different vowel qualities. 
Hence, when all the short vowels have been reduced, there is no 
possibility of expressing such a differentiation. In the Jewish 
Gabes dialect, therefore, the aforementioned forms are the same, 
e.g., sarraf ‘he cashed’ and ‘cash!’. In Jewish Tripoli Arabic, this 
problem of ambiguity has been resolved by differentiation of the 
stress position: in suffix forms, the stress falls on the penultimate 
syllable, while in imperative ones, it falls on the ultimate, e.g., 
¢allam ‘he taught’, but fallam ‘teach!’ (Yoda 2005, 142). The dia- 
lect of Marazig, on the other hand, seems to preserve the original 


/i/ vowel of the imperative, e.g., battal ‘he stopped’, but battil 


° Transcription according to the source. 
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‘stop!’ (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 333). Other dialects, like the Mus- 
lim dialect of Tunis and the dialect of Stisa, choose not to distin- 
guish the perfect stem from the imperative by inserting a vowel 
with a different quality, even though they do possess a set of 
three short vowels (Talmoudi 1980, 99; Singer 1984, 368). 


2.2. Development of the Passive’ 


Some verb stems that occur in CA are scarcely attested in the 
Maghrebi dialects, while others have uneven geographical distri- 
bution. This is particularly the case with stems expressing passiv- 
ity and reflexivity. Depending on the region, the passive voice of 
stem I is realised either through the /n-/ prefix, i.e., naC!C2aC’®, 
or the /t-/ prefix, i.e., taC'C?aC*.* In a number of dialects, both 
stems exist and are used interchangeably, while in others, the two 
competing forms fulfil different pragmatic functions. Moreover, 
as will be demonstrated, in Jewish Gabes and in other dialects of 
the region, a secondary process takes place that attests to an an- 
alogical change. In the present section, I argue that the replace- 
ment of the Old Arabic /n-/ stem by a dialectal t-stem passive 


took place in analogy to stems V and VI, which form the passive 


” This section is a part of my article ‘Between Analogy and Language 
Contact: A Case Study of Grammatical Change in Maghrebi Judaeo-Ar- 
abic Dialects’ (Gebski, forthcoming b). 


° The syllabic structure of the /n-/ stem is not uniform across the region. 
While in both Jewish Tripoli (Yoda 2005, 177) and Jewish Gabes the 
schwa is placed after the /n-/ prefix, in the dialect of Douz the vowel is 
placed after the first radical and the initial consonantal cluster is re- 
solved by an epenthetic vowel, e.g., *nftam ‘he was weaned’ (Ritt- 
Benmimoun 2014, 361). 
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of forms II and III respectively. The /t-/ prefix in these dialects is 
reanalysed as a marker of passivity, opening a pathway to its ex- 
tension over stem VII. In the following paragraphs, I will first 
describe the distribution of the two stems across North Africa, 
and then propose a reconstruction of the analogical process that 
led to the emergence of the /t-/ stem. 

Let us first discuss the distribution of the /n-/ and the /t-/ 
stems in selected dialects of Libya, Tunisia, and Algeria. Within 
the Libyan dialectological landscape, the passive stem with an 
/n-/ prefix prevails. Indeed, it occurs in Jewish Tripoli, although 
the /t-/ stem seems to be sporadically employed to express pas- 
sivity too (Yoda 2005, 177). The /n/- stem is well attested and 
stable in the Muslim dialect of Tripoli (Pereira 2008, 109). In the 
Muslim dialect of Benghazi, the /n-/ stem is dominant, but a lim- 
ited number of verbs form the passive voice with an infixed /t-/ 
(Benkato 2014, 79). Overall, Libyan Arabic seems to exhibit a 
preference towards the /n-/ stem. 

The Tunisian varieties seem to be more heterogenous in 
terms of their expressions of the passive. Within the Bedouin va- 
rieties of Tunisian Arabic, the central and northern dialects em- 
ploy the /t-/ type passive, while the southern ones utilise the /n-/ 
type (Marcais 1950, 215).° The /n-/ stem is attested, among oth- 
ers, in the Bedouin dialect of Douz (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 


361).'° In terms of sedentary dialects, according to D. Cohen 


° Marcais (1950, 209) also argues that the /t-/ passive is an isogloss of 
the sedentary dialects in Tunisia. 

’° Bin Murad reports that the formerly Bedouin population inhabiting 
the region of Nifzawa (southern Tunisia) used the VII and the VIII forms 
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(1975, 125), some vestiges of this conjugation can be found also 
in the Jewish dialect of Tunis. Nevertheless, this prefix seems to 
be perceived as unusual and artificial, since speakers tend to use 
a hybrid prefix /tan-/ consisting of a combination of the /n-/ pre- 
fix and the morpheme /ta-/, which are naturally associated with 
passivity and reflexivity. As a result, one can find forms like 
tandrab ‘he was hit’ (Cohen 1975, 124). The /n-/ prefix has com- 
pletely disappeared from both the Muslim dialect of Sisa, in 
which the reflexive-passive function was acquired subsequently 
by the pattern tiffal (Talmoudi 1980, 103), and the Muslim dia- 
lect of Tunis (Cohen 1975, 125). In these dialects, the function of 
the Old Arabic form VII was inherited by the conjugation with 
the prefix /t-/.'' Marcel Cohen (1912, 227) points out that this 
type of prefix in the passive conjugation historically precedes the 
infixation present in form VIII and is typical of Tunisian dialects. 
On the other hand, the dialects of Djerba feature both the /n-/ 
stem and the /t-/ stem. The Ibadite variety demonstrates a pref- 
erence for the /t-/ variant, while the Malakite one favours the 
/n-/ stem. In addition, the Malakite variety of Ababsa has devel- 
oped an alternative /l-/ prefix, which is presumably a phonetic 


variant of /n-/. The /n-/ variant is also attested in the Jewish 


interchangeably in order to encode the passive voice of stem I, while in 
the rural community dwelling in the north of the same region, the /t-/ 
passive form prevails (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 360). 

'' As has been observed by D. Cohen (1975, 124), the use of the ungem- 
inated /t-/ prefix is one of the characteristics of the Eastern Maghrebi 
dialects, since both Moroccan and Algerian dialects tend to use a gemi- 
nated prefix /tt-/, e.g., ttafmal ‘to be done’ (Cohen 1912, 228). 
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variety of Djerba Arabic (Behnstedt 1998, 69). In Jewish Gabes, 
the use of passive stems is generally limited, with both the /n-/ 
and the /t-/ stem being only scarcely attested. 

Within the Algerian dialects, the /n-/ stem is very well at- 
tested in the Bedouin dialect of Oulad Brahim of Saida, as well 
as in the sedentary dialects of Tlemcen (Marcais 1908, 99) and 
Oran (Guerrero 2015, 226), where the /n-/ stem has eclipsed the 
/t-/ form as the main device for expressing passivity. However, 
Marcais (1908, 99) points out that, in some dialects spoken east 
of Oran (Mazouna, Mostaganem), it is the /t-/ stem that has pre- 
vailed. Similarly, the /n-/ stem serves as the principal way of 
encoding the passive in Jewish Algiers, where the /t-/ prefix has 
mostly intensive meaning (Cohen 1912, 218). On the other hand, 
in Jewish Wad-Souf, the /n-/ stem is non-existent, and the /t-/ 
stem serves as the sole means of expressing the passive, e.g., l- 
masz addabhu (by assimilation of the /t-/ to /d/) ‘the goats have 
been slaughtered’, hiiwa tadrdb ‘he has been beaten’, al-sod taksaf 
‘the secret was revealed’. The situation is similar in the north of 
Constantine and in Djidjelli (Marcais 1956, 193). Grand’Henry 
(1976, 56) reports the prevalence of the /t-/ stem in the Arabic 
spoken in the region of Mzab. 

This brief comparison suggests that neither Tunisian nor 
Algerian Arabic can be unequivocally classified as /t-/ or /n-/ 
dialects, as the distribution of these forms is uneven and diverse. 
It is important to notice that the state of affairs in Morocco is 
similar. In virtually all non-Saharan Muslim varieties of Moroc- 
can Arabic, both variants coexist. In some Jewish dialects, like 


Debdou, Ksar Es-Souk, and Oujda, as well as in the urban belt 
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Rabat-Meknes-Fes, the /n-/ stem is the only option. In the West- 
ern dialects of Jewish Moroccan Arabic, the two forms in ques- 
tion have different grammatical functions, namely, the /n-/ stem 
is usually used with human referents, while the /t-/ stem refers 
to non-human nouns. Heath (2002, 355) has attested several ex- 
amples of the hybrid /tn-/ and /nt-/ passives. 

In the Jewish dialect of Gabes, the dominant strategy for 
expressing the passive is different from the binary system de- 
scribed above. Besides the monopartite /n-/ stem, which is at- 
tested only scarcely, speakers often choose an active verb with 
an impersonal subject, followed by a direct object, e.g., qgatlii 
‘they killed him’, instead of the anticipated naqtdl or taqtdl. This 
development, involving a bipartite construction, i.e., a verb and 
a personal pronoun, conforms to Kurytowicz’s (1947) first law of 
analogy, stating that bipartite (complex) markers tend to replace 
monopartite (simple) ones. This is exemplified, among others, by 
the periphrastic future in spoken French (je vais voyager instead 
of je voyagerai ‘I am going to travel’) and some varieties of Span- 
ish (voy a cantar instead of cantaré ‘I am going to sing’), which 
often comes to replace the monopartite future tense form. As 
pointed out by McMahon (1994, 77), the analogical change from 
single to double marking is motivated by disambiguation. This 
explains why, in Jewish Gabes, the 3MS form of the VII stem, 
naqtdl, which can also be interpreted as the 1SG form of the p- 
stem, is replaced by the more overtly marked form gatlii. 

In those dialects where the /t-/ stem is attested, the /t-/ 
morpheme of stems V, VI, and VIII, analysed as a marker of pas- 


sivity, has been extended analogically onto the formation of the 
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passive of form I. From the point of view of analogical reasoning, 
the ‘irregular’ and non-/t-/ Old Arabic /n-/ stem has been fully 
or partially eradicated, since it did not match the mirror-like sys- 
tem of verbal stems. Thus, the analogical development which 
took place in some dialects of Maghrebi Arabic can be summa- 


rised as follows: 


if: stem II CiaC2C20Cs3 (active) + /t/ = stem V tCiaC2C2zaC3 


(passive) 

and: stem III CiaC20Cs (active) + /t/ = stem VI tC1aC2aCs 
(passive) 

then: stem I CiC20Cs (active) + /t/ = stem IV tCiC2aCs 
(passive) 


The survey presented above shows that the distribution of 
the /n-/ and the /t-/ passive variants is conditioned neither geo- 
graphically nor communally. The sole regularity that can be ob- 
served is the absence of the form /t-/ in virtually all Libyan dia- 
lects. If we accept a hypothesis that the prefixed /t-/ stem was 
not part of the verbal system imported from the Arabian Penin- 
sula in the seventh century CE, but rather emerged regionally at 
a later stage through analogical extension of the /-t/ prefix of 
stems V and VI, the question naturally arises as to where this 
innovation started. Since the /t-/ stem is poorly attested in Libya, 
and its distribution in Algeria and in Tunisia seems to be rather 
random, we could suppose that its diffusion is related to nomadic 
movements across the region. According to Catherine Taine- 
Cheikh (1983, 76), the occurrence of the /t-/ stem is much higher 
in the western dialects than in the eastern ones, where we still 


find traces of the internal vocalic passive. One should therefore 
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not exclude the possibility that the analogical extension of this 
prefix was stimulated by language contact with Berber, where the 
/t-/ prefix functions as a marker of the passive in many dialects. 
Indeed, Heath (2002, 356) has suggested that the shift from in- 
fixed to prefixed /t-/ passives was probably influenced by the 
similar prefixed /t-/ passives of Berber. Below one can find sev- 


eral examples of the /t-/ passive in Berber: 


Table 12: Formation of the passive in Berber (based on Kossmann 2002) 


Dialect Active Passive 

Awjila (eastern Libya) dmt ‘to bury’ ittemt ‘to be buried’ 
Touareg of Iwellemmeden elmed‘tolearn’ __ tdlmdd ‘to be learnt’ 
Kabyle gzem ‘to cut’ ttegzem ‘to be cut’ 
Chleuh 5§ ‘to eat’ tts ‘to be eaten’ 
Figuig (eastern Morocco) _ sek ‘to build’ ttwasek ‘to be built’ 


Indeed, the /t-/ prefix is a common marker of passivity in many 
varieties of Berber. Although language contact and analogy tend 
to be perceived in linguistics as two separate phenomena, cases 
like this form ground to conceive of an intersection of those two 
factors: when a target form of an analogical change is similar to 
a form found in a language in contact, the latter can act syner- 
getically as an additional factor contributing to a language 
change. In the case of the /t-/ prefix, it is plausible that, since 
there had existed within Arabic potential for the analogical ex- 
tension of the /t-/ passive marker, the language contact with Ber- 
ber stimulated and accelerated this development, triggering the 
loss of stem VII in some varieties. It is worth noting that the emer- 
gence of the /t-/ passive stem is not limited only to the Maghreb. 


We also observe the loss of the /n-/ stem in some dialects of Up- 
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per Egypt and the Levant, where the Berber influence is not ex- 
pected (Nishio 1995, 209). It is rather difficult to establish 
whether we are dealing here with two independent phenomena, 
or there exists some sort of historical continuum between these 


dialectal families. !? 


2.3. Development of Form IV 


The CA form IV conveying causative and declarative meaning is 
absent in the Jewish dialect of Gabes (Fischer 2002, 99). Its prop- 
erties have been transferred to form II, similarly to in the dialect 
of Siisa (Talmoudi 1980, 100). According to Talmoudi (1980, 
100), this stem has disappeared from all North African dialects, 
although, as shown by Aguadé (2012), its vestiges can be found 
in Moroccan Arabic. Indeed, most of the dialects found other 
ways to express causativity; however, vestiges of form IV can be 
identified in the verbal systems of some of them. As pointed out 
by M. Cohen (1912, 211), in the Jewish dialect of Algiers, some 
characteristics of the stem with prosthetic aleph survived in forms 
conveying active meaning, as well as in verbs with a second or 
third radical semi-vowel /u/, in which the imperative is always 
vocalised with /i/. In addition, some traces of form IV can be 
found in the dialect of Tripoli, namely, the noun maslam, which 


morphologically is the active participle of the IV-stem verb 


” The emergence of the /t-/ stem in the eastern dialects might have 
been stimulated by the passive verb forms with the /t-/ prefix in Ara- 
maic (Bunis 2018, 185). One can imagine a situation where, during the 
Arabisation of North Africa, this form spread westwards and was further 
promoted by a parallel form in Berber. 
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?aslam, and the imperfect form of the verb tfa, which instead of 
yatfa is yatfi (Yoda 2005, 143). 


2.4. Vestiges of Form VIII 


Compared to how it appears in other dialects, form VIII is attested 
in Jewish Gabes only obsoletely. In fact, there is no strong root 
attested in this stem, just as is also the case in Jewish Tunis (Co- 
hen 1975, 126). However, according to Cohen (1975, 126), the 
first /d/ of the form sddd represents the infixed /-t-/, which has 
been assimilated to the next consonant. A root with a high fre- 
quency of use in both dialects is xtar ‘to choose’. A similar situa- 
tion can be observed in the Muslim dialect of Tunis. As pointed 
out by Singer (1984, 365), most of the roots from the CA form 
VIII have transferred to other stems. In the dialect of Siisa, on the 
contrary, form VIII is stable and well attested (Talmoudi 1980, 
106); the same is true in the dialect of Douz (Ritt-Benmimoun 
2014, 370). 


2.5. Reflex of Form IX 


As has already been mentioned, in all Maghrebi dialects, form IX 
was replaced by a form with a long /a/ vowel after the second 
radical, which resembles the CA pattern 7iC’C?aC°C?. Due to a 
historical development, the initial alif was elided, and the third 
radical lost its gemination. This form is abundantly represented 
in both the dialect of Gabes and the Jewish dialect of Tunis (Co- 


hen 1975, 122). In most cases, roots occurring in this form derive 
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from adjectives and convey the meaning of becoming and acquir- 
ing a certain property, e.g., Sayab ‘old’, Syab ‘to become old’; bnin 


‘tasty’, bndn ‘to become tasty’. 


3.0. Inflection 


A verb in the suffix conjugation consists of a verb root and a con- 


jugational suffix. 


Table 13: Suffix conjugation 


Singular Plural 
3M -/- -u 
3F -at 
2M -t - tu 
2F - ti 
1 -t -na 


The prefix conjugation is formed by adding a prefix (and a suffix) 


to the verbal stem. 


Table 14: Prefix conjugation 


Singular Plural 
3M y(a) y(a)...-u 
3F t(a) 
2M t(a) t(a)...-u 
2F/ t(a)...-i 
1 n(a) n(d)...-u 
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3.1. Stem I 


3.1.1. Strong Roots 


Table 15: Paradigm of drab-yadrab ‘to hit’ (strong root) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS drab yadrab 

3FS darbat tadrab 
2MS drabt tadrab adrab 
2FS drabti tadrbi adrbi 
1SG drabt nadrab 

3PL darbu yadrbu 

2PL drabtu tadrbu adrbu 
1PL drabna nadrbu 


Active participle: darab, darba, darbin 
Passive participle: madrib, madriiba, madriibin 


Suffix Stem 


The Jewish dialect of Gabes distinguishes morphologically be- 
tween 2FS and 2MS. Compared to other dialects of the region, 
this gender differentiation in 2S is rare, since, in many of them, 
morphological distinction of gender has disappeared. The Muslim 
dialect of Susa (Talmoudi 1980, 78), Jewish Tunis (Cohen 1975, 
94), and the Muslim dialect of Tunis (Singer 1984, 338) tend to 
use only the historically masculine form for both genders. The 
Jewish dialect of Algiers follows the same pattern; however, as 
pointed out by Cohen (1912, 182), Muslim speakers of Algiers 
use both forms. Gender distinction exists also in the dialect of 
Douz (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 295). 

The quality of the theme vowel in the Jewish Gabes dialect 


is in principle fixed and in most cases is /a/. In the environment 
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of guttural and emphatic consonants, however, it is lowered to 
/a/, e.g., dbah ‘he slaughtered’, zlaq ‘he slipped’. There exists a 
small group of verbs whose thematic vowel is /u/, e.g., Skut ‘he 
was silent’. The Jewish dialect of Tunis exhibits the same ten- 
dency, even though, as pointed out by Cohen (1975, 95), the two 
vowels have a wide range of timbres and, in certain environ- 
ments, the vowel /o/ can occur. Nonetheless, the fact remains 
that in this dialect, as in the Jewish dialects of Gabes and Algiers 
(Cohen 1912, 184), the theme vowel of the suffix conjugation is 
in most cases /3/ or /a/. The situation seems to be radically dif- 
ferent in the Muslim dialect of Tunis, where one can find as many 


as five vowel subgroups (Singer 1984, 323). 


Prefix Stem 


The basic prefix vowel of the imperfective conjugation in the di- 
alect of Gabes is /a/, but when the first consonant of the stem is 
velar or laryngeal, /a/ occurs instead, e.g., yagmaz ‘he hints’. Sim- 
ilarly, when the last consonant is emphatic or guttural, the the- 
matic vowel is /a/, e.g., yasraqg ‘he steals’. However, it is worth 
noting that the first phenomenon is a tendency rather than a fixed 
rule, since there are numerous cases in which /d/ occurs in a 
place where one would expect /a/, e.g., yaxnab ‘he steals’. Unlike 
in the dialect of Stisa or Jewish Wad-Souf, the prefix vowel does 
not undergo any modification due to harmonisation with the the- 
matic vowel (Talmoudi 1980, 79; Gebski, forthcoming a). An 
agreement between the prefix and the stem vowel occurs also in 
the dialect of Marazig, where, apart from one group, it seems to 


be a general rule (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 296). 
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The data presented below confirms that Jewish Gabes has 
only two variants of the thematic vowel, i.e., the default /a/ and 
/a/, which is triggered by emphatic, laryngeal, and pharyngeal 
sounds. In two verbs, we observe an /u/ vowel, presumably re- 
flecting the CA short /u/, i.e., yuskur ‘he thanks’, yaskut ‘to be 
silent’. The following combinations of prefix and theme vowels 


in the p-stem have been attested: 


/2/-/3/: lbas—yalbas ‘to get dressed’, rkab—yarkab ‘to ride’, dfan— 
yadfan ‘to bury’, 2bad—yazbad ‘to pull’, nzal—-yanzal ‘to go 
down’, nsad—yansad ‘to ask’, rsaq—yarsaq ‘to stick’, skar— 
yaskar ‘to get drunk’ sman—yasman ‘to get fat’, fsad—yafsad 
‘to lose, to get off, kbar—yakbar ‘to grow up’, ktar—yaktar 
‘to multiply’, ktab—yaktab ‘to write’, rqad—yarqad ‘to sleep’, 
xtab-yaxtab ‘to propose to someone’, gtal—yaqtal ‘to kill’, 
Skan-yaskan ‘to reside’; 

/a/—/a/: zlaq-yazlaq ‘to slide, to slip’, xlaq—yaxlaq ‘to create’, 
hrab-yahrab ‘to escape’, hdar-yahdar ‘to be present’, 
fasar—yassar ‘to squeeze’; 

/2/-/a/. fham-yafham ‘to understand’, grab—yaqrab ‘to get 
closer’, glaq—yaqlaq ‘to bother, to be fed up with’, tlab- 
yatlab ‘to ask’, sraf—yasraf ‘to support oneself’, sbag—yasbag 
‘to paint’, drab-yadrab ‘to hit’, rqas—yarqas ‘to dance’, 
dlam-yadlam ‘to betray’, mdag—yamdag ‘to chew’, nfax- 
yanfax ‘to blow’, srab-yasrab ‘to drink’, nqas—yanqas ‘to 
reduce’, shar-yashar ‘to stay up until late’, dhak—yadhak 
‘to laugh’, rza$—yarzaf ‘to return’, zraf—yazraf ‘to sow’, 
tlaS—yatlaf ‘to go up’, dhar—yadhar ‘to transpire, to turn 
out’, mSah-yamsah ‘to wipe’, dbah—yadbah ‘to slaughter’, 
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[f{ab—yalfab ‘to play’, srah—yasrah ‘to herd’, qtaf—yaqtat ‘to 
cut’, mnaf—yamnaf ‘to prohibit’, tfab—yatfab ‘to get tired’, 
Smaf—yasmaf ‘to listen’, sbah—-yasbah ‘to get up early’, 
sba’—yasbaf ‘to eat one’s fill’, frah—yafrah ‘to rejoice’; 

/a/—/2/: glab-yaglab ‘to defeat’, xdam—yaxdam ‘to work’, qsam— 
yaqsam ‘to divide’, xmar—yaxmar ‘to ferment, to go rotten’, 
hfar—yahfar ‘to dig’, hSab—yahsab ‘to count’, hbas—yahbas ‘to 
arrest’, hlab-yahlab ‘to milk’, hlan—yahlam ‘to dream’, 
faraf—yafaraf ‘to know’, hbat—yahbat ‘to go down, to 
descend’, qbal—yagbal ‘to agree’, gSal—yagsal ‘to wash’, Stas— 
yastas ‘to be thirsty’; 

/a/-/u/: Skut-yaskut ‘to be silent’; 

/u/-/u/: skar—yuskur ‘to thank’; 

Mixed type, i.e., two variations have been attested: xraz— 
yaxraz / yaxraz ‘to go out’, dxal-yadxal / yadxul ‘to enter’, 
mrad-yamrad / yumrad ‘to get sick’, ftar—yaftar / yaftar ‘to 
have breakfast’. 


Active and Passive Participles 


Apart from the three basic verbal forms, there exist in Jewish 
Gabes also active and passive participles. As has been mentioned 
in the introduction (81.0), the distinction between them has been 
retained only in stem I, while in the remainder of the stems we 
observe a merger of these forms. The occurrence of the fafal pat- 
tern in Jewish Gabes is highly irregular, occurring only in a lim- 
ited number of verbs. As will be argued in chapter 6, §2.7.4, their 


common denominator is presumably their day-to-day usage. 
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Even less frequently attested is the passive participle, which, sim- 
ilarly to the passive verb stems, has been replaced by analytic 


constructions involving active verbs. 
Active participle: ga%ad, gaSda, qaSdin 
Passive participle: maktib, makttiba, maktubin 
3.1.2. Geminated Roots 


Table 16: Paradigm of sadd-ysadd ‘to seize’ (geminated root) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS Sadd ysadd 

3FS Saddat tSadd 
2MS Saddit tSadd Sadd 
2FS Sadditi tsaddi Saddi 
18G Saddit nsadd 

3PL Saddu ysaddu 

2PL Sadditu tsaddu Saddu 
1PL|  saddina nsaddu 


Active participle: Sadd, Sadda, Saddin 
Passive participle: masdiid, maSdtida, masdiidin 


Suffix Stem 


In CA, the geminated consonants are separated by a vowel when 
a form has a consonantal ending, e.g., radda ‘he returned’, but 
radadtu ‘I returned’. This phenomenon exists neither in the Jew- 


ish dialect of Gabes, nor in other neighbouring dialects. '? Instead, 


'S This development is attested in all dialects of Arabic, with the only 
exception being the dialects of the Arabian Peninsula (Ferguson 1959; 
Ratcliffe 2011). Nonetheless, in contravention of this claim, the dialect 
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in forms with a consonantal ending, a linking long vowel /1/ is 
inserted. As pointed out by Yoda (2005, 147), in many modern 
and medieval dialects, a linking diphthong /-ay/ is attested in 
these forms, which, following its contraction, gave rise to the 
aforementioned vowel. It can be assumed, therefore, that it was 
adopted by analogy to verbs with III /y/. The default quality of 
the suffix-stem thematic vowel is /a/, which shifts to /a/ in the 


vicinity of guttural and emphatic consonants. 


Prefix Stem 


The prefix vowel in the imperfect forms starting with /t-/ and 
/n-/ morphemes has been completely elided. As a result, a cluster 
of two consonants emerges. It is worth noting that, in the case of 
clusters consisting of a plosive alveolar and a postalveolar frica- 
tive, a new sound emerges, namely, a palatal fricative. Thus, in 
the case of prefix forms of the verb Sadd starting with /t/, the 
initial consonant is palatalised, and therefore the phonetic tran- 
scription of the 2MS form in IPA would be: [cadd]. The disap- 
pearance of the prefix vowel in this environment is a general ten- 
dency in the dialects examined here. As pointed out by Cohen 
(1912, 185), however, in the dialect of Algiers, in the 3SG and 
3PL forms, the vowel of the prefix is preserved. In imperative 
forms, no auxiliary vowel is added, since the stem syllable has 
structure CvCC and therefore no consonant cluster occurs at the 


onset of the syllable. The stress in the prefix forms is placed on 


of Mekka follows the same pattern, e.g., habbét ‘I liked’ (based on an 
interview with an informant). 
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the ultimate syllable. The thematic vowel of the prefix stem falls 
into two main groups: 


vy ¢ 


Thematic vowel /a/: fass—yfas§ ‘to live’, gadd—ygadd ‘to be 
able’, lamm—ylamm ‘to collect’, madd—ymadd ‘to bring’, 
mass—ymass ‘to touch’, mall—ymall ‘to get tired’; 

Thematic vowel /a/: Sadd-yfadd ‘to bite’, darr—ydarr ‘to harm’, 
hass—yhas§ ‘to feel’, hatt—yhatt ‘to put’; 

Variation between /3/ and /a/: qass—yqass / yqass ‘to cut’, 
radd-yradd / yradd ‘to return’, rass-yrass / yrass ‘to 


pressure’. 


3.1.3. Weak First Radical 


Table 17: Paradigm of wsal ‘to arrive’ (first radical semi-vowel /w/) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS wsal yusal 

3FS waslat tisal 
2MS wsalt tusal wsal 
2FS wsalti tusli wasli 
1SG wsalt ntsal 

3PL waslu yuslu 

2PL wsaltu tuslu waslu 
1PL wsalna nuslu 


Active participle: wasal, wasla, waslin 
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Table 18: Paradigm of yabas ‘to dry’ (first radical semi-vowel /i/) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS| _ybas(s) yibas 

3FS yabsat tyibas 
2MS ybast tyibas yibas 
2FS ybasti tyibsi yibsi 
1SG ybast nyibas 

3PL yabsu yibsu 

2PL ybastu tyibsu yibsu 
1PL|  ybasna nyibsu 


Active participle: yabas, yabsa, yabsin 
Passive participle: not attested 


Suffix Stem 


The initial semi-vowel /w/ in the suffix conjugation is stable. In 
other dialects, for example in the Jewish dialect of Algiers and 
the Muslim dialect of Tunis, the initial semi-vowel was replaced 
by the vowel /u/ (Cohen 1912, 188; Singer 1984, 355). An inter- 
esting phenomenon can be observed in the dialect of Stisa, where 
/w/ is realised as /w/ by the older generations, but young speak- 
ers tend to pronounce it as /u/ (Talmoudi 1980, 83). In the Jew- 
ish dialect of Tunis, on the other hand, the realisation of /w/ is 
conditioned by the phonetic environment, namely, /w/ is pro- 
nounced as /w/ only when followed by a vowel, e.g., wagnat ‘she 
weighed’ but uzan ‘he weighed’. The dialect of Douz preserves the 
initial /w/, but no additional vowel is inserted afterwards, e.g., 
wsil he arrived’. In the 3FS, 3FP, and 3MP forms, the theme vowel 
moves position to between the first and second radicals, but its 
quality remains unchanged, e.g., wildu ‘they gave birth to’ (Ritt- 
Benmimoun 2014, 307). In the dialect of Stisa, both vowels occur, 
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namely, the stem vowel is /u/, but in the 3FS and 3FP forms the 
retracted vowel is /i/, e.g., wsul, but wislit (Talmoudi 1985, 82). 

The verb ybas is the only verb with first radical /y/ that is 
attested in Jewish Gabes. The /y/ consonant is preserved 
throughout the conjugation and is followed by a long /i/ vowel. 


In the 3MS suffix form, the last consonant is geminated. 


Prefix Stem 


In the prefix-stem forms of verbs with the first radical /w/ in CA, 
the initial semi-vowel disappears without leaving any trace, e.g., 
yasilu ‘he will arrive’. However, it seems that, in the Jewish dia- 
lect of Gabes, as well as in many other neighbouring dialects, the 
long /u/ following the prefix vowel should be treated as a vestige 
of the radical /w/. Presumably, the long vowel emerged as a re- 
sult of a contraction of the original diphthong /aw/, and thus the 
original form can be reconstructed as *yawsil. In the dialect of 
Douz, the assimilated /w/ gives rise to vowels of different qual- 
ity, e.g., wsil-yusil ‘to arrive’, wlid—yilid ‘to give birth’, whil-yohal 
‘to be stuck’. In addition, as pointed out by Ritt-Benmimoun 
(2014, 306), in forms with imperfect theme vowel /o/, this vowel 
interchanges with /u/, e.g., tuhli-tohli. 

In the Jewish dialect of Gabes, first-radical /y/ is stable and 
can be easily heard throughout the conjugation. In other dialects, 
this consonant is either replaced by a short vowel /i/ or, as in the 
dialect of Stisa, gives rise to a lengthened /i/ vowel, e.g., tibis ‘she 
will dry’ (Talmoudi 1980, 83). A short /i/ vowel is attested, 
among others, in the Jewish dialect of Tripoli (Yoda 2004, 161). 


It is also recorded by one of the first grammar books of Tunisian 
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Arabic (Stumme 1896, 17). In the imperative, however, in the 
dialect of Gabes, the first radical /y/ is reduced to a short, 
stressed vowel /i/. In the dialect of Siisa, on the other hand, the 


long /i/ vowel is retained even in the imperative. 


3.1.4. Weak Second Radical 


Depending on the vowel of the prefix conjugation, verbs with a 
weak second radical can be divided into three groups, as given 
below, i.e., with long /i/, /i/, and /a/. The suffix-stem vowel 
alternates between long /a/ in forms with suffixes starting with 
a vowel, and a short vowel of varying quality in forms with suf- 
fixes starting with a consonant. In order to exemplify these inter- 
changes, the data below has been presented in the following man- 
ner: 3MS (s-stem)-1SG (s-stem)—3MS (p-stem): 


Table 19: Paradigm of qam—yqim ‘to wake up’ (pattern CaC-yaCiaiC) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS gam yqum 

3FS gamat tqum 
2MS gamt tqum qum 
2FS gamti tqumi qumi 
1SG gamt nqum 

3PL qamu yqumu 

2PL gamtu tqumu qumu 
1PL qamna nqumu 


Active participle: sayam, sd@yma, sdymin ‘to fast’™ 
Passive participle: not attested 


Tn paradigms where participles are not attested, forms from different 
verbs are provided. 
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Also in this form: fam—Samt—yfim ‘to swim’, dar—dort / durt-yduir 
‘to roam, to go around’, bas—bast—ybis ‘to kiss’, sam-samt / somt— 
ysum ‘to fast’, dam—damt—ydim ‘to last’, zar—zart—yzir ‘to visit’, 
lam-lamt—ylim ‘to accuse’, faz—fazt-yfuz ‘to win’, mdt-matt-ymut 


‘to die’, Saf—saft—ysuf ‘to see’. 


Table 20: Paradigm of Zab-yzib ‘to bring’ (pattern CaC-yaCiC) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS Zab yaib 

3FS Zabat tzib 
2MS Zabt tzib Zib 

2FS Zabti tzibi (dzibi) Zibi 
1SG Zabt nzib 

3PL Zabu yzibu 

2PL Zabtu tzibu Zibu 
1PL Zabna nzibu 


Active participle: tayah, tayha, tayhin 
Passive participle: not attested 
Also in this form: Zad-zadat'’—yZid ‘to add’, fas—fast—ySis ‘to live’, 
faf—Saft-ysif ‘to be fed up with’, sar—sart—ysir ‘to happen’, tah— 
taht—ytih ‘to fall’, tar-tart—ytir ‘to fly’, rad—radat—yrid ‘to desire, to 
want’, tab-tabat—ytib ‘to be cooked’, gab-gabt—ygib ‘to disappear’, 
faq-faqt—yfiq ‘to wake up’. 


15 In verbs where the third radical is /d/, /b/, or /t/, 1SG and 2MS forms 
tend to have an ultrashort epenthetic vowel between the last radical 
and the /t/ suffix to facilitate pronunciation. 
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Table 21: Paradigm of xa@f—yxdf ‘to be frightened’ (pattern CaC-yaCaC) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS xaf yxaf 

3FS xafat wxaf 
2MS xaft txaf xaf 
2FS xoafti txafi xafi 
1SG xaft nxaf 

3PL xafu yxafu 

2PL xaftu txafu xafu 
1PL xafna nxdafu 


Active participle: xdyaf, xdyfa, xayfin 

Also in this form: ban—bant—ybdn ‘to appear, to look like’, bat- 
batat-ybat ‘to spend the night’. 

In CA, the suffix stem of verbs with second radical liquid 
/y/ or /w/ demonstrates interchanges between long and short 
vowels in their theme. Namely, the suffix-stem base of these 
verbs exhibits alternations of long /a/ and short /u/ or /i/, 
which, in turn, reflect the quality of the medial weak consonant, 
e.g., gamat—qumt (second radical /w/) ‘she stood up’—‘you stood 
up’, sdra-sirtu (second radical /y/) ‘he became’—I became’ 
(Fischer 2002, 131). As the data indicate, this rule is not applica- 
ble in Jewish Gabes, where the theme vowel of the suffix stem 
seems to be conditioned by the consonantal environment of this 
vowel. The default /a/ vowel is lowered to /a/ when found adja- 
cent to emphatic and guttural sounds, e.g., taht ‘I/you (MS) fell’. 
In two verbs, an /o/ vowel has been attested, namely dort ‘I 
roamed’ alongside durt, and somt ‘I fasted’ alongside samt. Im- 


portantly, however, almost no reflex of the historical /u/ vowel 
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has been attested in verbs with second radical /w/. The only ex- 
ception is durt, where, in any case, /u/ tends to interchange with 
/O/. 

Against this background, numerous dialects of the region 
do exhibit some vocalic vestiges of the elided weak radical in 
forms with consonantal suffixes. This is particularly noticeable in 
verbs with second radical /w/, where the thematic suffix-conju- 
gation vowel is /u/. Since, in many dialects, short /i/ is not pho- 
nemic, verbs with second radical /y/ tend to feature /a/ or /e/ 
instead of /i/. In the Muslim dialect of Tunis, one can find the 
following alternations:'° /a/—/u/: qam-—qumt ‘to stand up’, /a/— 
/0/: haz-hozt ‘to gain’, /a/—/a/: Zab-Zabt ‘to bring’, /a/—/e/: gab- 
gebt ‘to be absent’ (Singer 1984, 358-59). The Muslim dialect of 
Siisa has preserved most of the original theme vowels found in 
CA, shifting locally from long /a/ to /o/ in forms with second 
radical /w/, e.g., qal-qolt ‘to say’.'” Similarly, in forms with sec- 
ond radical /y/, which in CA have long /a/, when a suffix starts 
with a vowel, a half open front vowel occurs, which subsequently 
shifts to /i/ in forms with consonantal suffixes, e.g., me:l ‘he in- 
clined’, but miltu ‘you (PL) inclined’ (Talmoudi 1980, 84). In the 
dialect of Douz (southern Tunisia), depending on the consonantal 
environement of the root, the theme vowel of the past form can 


be /i/ or /u/: mat—mit’t ‘to die’, dam—dumt ‘to be over’ (Ritt- 


'© All the following pairs designate respectively 3MS and 1SG. 

7 As pointed out by Talmoudi (1980, 85), in the Muslim dialect of Siisa, 
weak verbs with second radical semi-vowel in the imperfect conjugation 
always have the same stem vowel as in CA, the only exception being 
the verb yba:t. 
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Benmimoun 2014, 316). In another Bedouin dialect from south- 
ern Tunisia, namely the dialect of El-Hamma, the following alter- 
nations have been attested: /a/—/u/: gam-—gumt ‘to wake up’, /a/— 
/o/: rah-roht ‘to go’, and /a/—/i/: Zab-Zibt ‘to bring’ (Cantineau 
1960, 220). The Jewish dialect of Wad-Souf, which exhibits nu- 
merous Bedouin traits, also demonstrates reflexes of the histori- 
cal /w/: lam-lumt ‘to accuse, to blame’, faz—fuzt ‘to win’, sam— 
sumt ‘to fast’, bas—bust ‘to kiss’. 

As the data indicate, the Jewish dialect of Gabes follows a 
different pattern, and the rule according to which the quality of 
the suffix-stem vowel depends on the second radical is less oper- 
ative. In forms with consonantal suffixes, the long /4/ vowel is 
reduced by default to /a/ and conditionally to /a/, regardless of 
the quality of the second radical. This is also the case in Jewish 
Tripoli (Yoda 2014, 160), and the Jewish dialect of Tunis, where, 
as Cohen (1975, 102) points out, the quality of the thematic 
vowel of the perfect conjugation is conditioned by the consonan- 
tal environment. In a similar fashion, in Jewish Algiers, as 
pointed out by M. Cohen (1912, 190), short vowels of the first 
and the second persons of the suffix conjugation are regularly 
represented by /a/. 

The comparison presented above could potentially indicate 
that the Muslim dialects are more conservative in terms of the 
preservation of the CA stem vowels in forms with consonantal 
inflectional suffixes. Jewish dialects, on the other hand, tend to 
reduce short vowels in close stressed syllables to /a/, which is 


prone to be assimilated to the adjacent consonants. 
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3.1.5. Weak Third Radical 


Table 22: Paradigm of rma—yarmi ‘to throw’ (pattern CCa—yaCCi) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS rma yarmi 

3FS rmat tarmi 
2MS rmit tarmi armi 
2FS rmiti tarmay armty 
1SG rmit narmi 

3PL rmaw yarmiw 

2PL rmitu tarmiw armiw 
1PL rmina narmiw 


Active participle: bani, banya, baniyin 
Passive participle: mabni, mabnya, mabnyin 
Also in this form: {ta-yafti ‘to give’, bna—yabni ‘to build’, bka— 
yabki ‘to cry’, mSa—yamsi ‘to go’, sra—yasri ‘to build’, Zra / zra—yazri 
/ yazri ‘to run’. 


Table 23: Paradigm of rda—yarda ‘to agree’ (pattern CCa-yaCCa) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS rda yarda 

3FS rdat tarda 
2MS rdit tarda arda 
2FS rditi tarday arday 
1SG rdit narda 

3PL rdaw yardaw 

2PL rditu tardaw ardaw 
1PL rdina nardaw 


Active participle: radi, rddya, radyin 
Passive participle: mansi, mansya, mansyin 
Also in this form: bda—yabda ‘to start’,'® bqa—yabqa ‘to stay’, nsa— 
yansa ‘to forget’. 


18 T have recorded also a variant bda—yabdi. 
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In the Jewish dialect of Gabes, as in the vast majority of 
neighbouring dialects, the group with etymological third radical 
/w/ was integrated into the group with third radical /y/. The 
vestiges of /w/ can be found only in some isolated verbs, e.g., 
the only verb preserving original /u/ in the p-stem conjugation 
that is attested in the Jewish and the Muslim dialect of Tunis is 
hba-yahbu ‘to crawl (of a baby)’ (Cohen 1975, 104; Singer 1984, 
360).'? The prefix conjugation exhibits one of the isoglosses of 
the sedentary dialects, namely the /-Aw/ suffix in the plural forms 
of the prefix conjugation, e.g., yansaw ‘they will forget’. Contrary 
to this, Bedouin-type dialects feature the /-u/ suffix, e.g., nansu 
‘we will forget’ (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 324). 


3.1.6. Verbs kla ‘to eat’ and xda ‘to take’ 


Table 24: Paradigm of kla ‘to eat’ 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS kla yakal 

3FS klat takal 
2MS klit takal kal 

2FS kliti takli kuli 
1SG klit ndkal 

3PL klaw yaklu 

2PL klitu taklu kalu 
1PL klina ndaklu 


Active participle: wakal, wakla, waklin 


The dialect of Djidjelli, on the other hand, has preserved also other 
verbs with third radical /w/, including, among others, ¢fa—yoSfu ‘to for- 
give’, kba—yakbu ‘to drowse’, Zga—yazgu ‘to wail’; see Marcais (1956, 
171). 
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To this category belong verbs that in CA are classified as first 
radical hamza. There are only two roots attested: kla ‘to eat’ and 
xda ‘to take’. As noticed by Cohen (1975, 109), the conjugation 
of this subgroup follows two different patterns, namely, the s- 
stem conjugates according to the pattern of forms with a weak 
third radical, whereas the imperative is formed according to the 
pattern of forms with a weak second radical. 


3.1.7. Two Weak Radicals 


Table 25: Paradigm of ufa ‘to stop’ (pattern Iw + IIIy) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS ufa yufa 

3FS ufat tifa 
2MS ufit tifa tifa 

2FS ufiti tufay fay 
1S8G ufit nufa 

3PL ufaw yufaw 

2PL ufitu tufaw ufaw 
IPL ufina niifaw 


The verb ufa is the only root attested for this paradigm. It con- 
tains the first radical /w/ and the third one /y/. Thus, its conju- 
gation follows two patterns simultaneously. As can be observed, 
/w/ in this verb in the s-stem does not have a consonantal char- 
acter and is realised as /u/, even though in the regular I-w para- 
digm it is preserved as /w/. The long /i/ in the p-stem has pre- 


sumably emerged due to contraction of the /aw/ diphthong. 
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3.1.8. Irregular Forms 


Table 26: Paradigm of Za ‘to come’ 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS Za yi 

3FS Zat Zi 
2MS Zit Zi Za 

2FS Ziti tziy iZiy 
1SG Zit tzi 

3PL Zaw yziw 

2PL Zitu tziw iziw 
1PL Zina nziw 


Table 27: Paradigm of ra ‘to see’ 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS ra yra 

3FS rat tra 
2MS rit tra N/A 
2FS riti tray N/A 
1SG rit nra 

3PL raw yraw 

2PL ritu traw N/A 
1PL rina nraw 


These two verbs have been categorised in a separate section, 
since they cannot be assigned to any of the patterns discussed 
above. They correspond to the CA forms jd?a and rd?a. As has 
already been mentioned before, hamza has completely disap- 
peared from the dialect of Gabes and consequently, both verbs 
possess only one strong radical. The verb ra is a unique case, since 
despite the existence of its prefix-conjugation forms as included 
in the table, most speakers use forms of the verb Saf instead. As 
noted by D. Cohen (1975, 106), this dichotomy can be observed 
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in other Maghrebi dialects as well. The same scholar notes also 
that, in the Jewish dialect of Tunis, the s-stem conjugation of ra 
preserves the Classical diphthong /ay/, i.e., rayt ‘I saw’. In the 
dialect of Gabes, this diphthong underwent a process of contrac- 
tion, and thus the form rit emerged. 


3.2. Derived Stems 


3.2.1. Stem II 
Table 28: Paradigm of sarraf ‘to cash money’ (strong root) 
S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS| _ sarraf ysarraf 
3FS| _ sarrfat tsarraf 
2MS| _ sarraft tsarraf sarraf 
2FS| — sarrofti tsar(r)fi sar( fi 
1SG sarraft nsarraf 
3PL| —sarrfu ysar(r)fu 
2PL|  sarraftu tsar(r)fu sar(r)fu 
1PL| sarrafna nsar(r)fu 


Participle: mbaddal, mbadla, mbadlin 

Also in this form: fallam—yfallam ‘to teach’, fayyat—yfayyat ‘to 
scream’, baddal—ybaddal ‘to change’, tallaq—ytallaq ‘to divorce’, 
daxxal-ydaxxal ‘to make something enter’, haddad—yhaddad ‘to 
iron’, nazZam—ynazzam ‘to be able’, naggaz—ynaggaz ‘to jump’, 
razza$—yrazzaf ‘to return (trans.)’, qayyad—yqayyad ‘to register’, 
tallaf—yatllaS ‘to take out’, tayyab-ytayyab ‘to cook’, xarraf—yxarraf 
‘to tell a tale’, xayyat—yxayyat ‘to sew’. 
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Table 29: Paradigm of xammam ‘to think’ (geminated root) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 
3MS| xammam yxammam 
3FS| xamm(am)at  tcammam 
2MS|) xammamt ocammam xammam 
2FS| xammamti tcamm(am)ji xamm(am)i 
1SG|_ xammamt nxammam 
3PL| xamm(am)u yxamm(em)u 
2PL| xammamtu txamm(am)u xamm(am)u 
1PL|} xammamna nxamm(am)u 


Participle: mdallal, mdallala, mdallalin 


Also in this form: 


dallal—ydallal ‘to spoil’. 


Table 30: Paradigm of warra ‘to show’ (weak third radical) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS warra ywoarrt 

3FS warrat twarri 
2MS warrit twarri warri 
2FS warriti twarrty walTty 
1SG worrit nwarri 

3PL wrraw ywarrtw 

2PL warritu twarriw warrtw 
1PL warrina nwarritw 


Participle: mfabbi, mfabbya, mfabbyin 


Also in this form: 


fabba—-yfabbi ‘to fill’. 


The most characteristic feature of stem II is the geminated 


middle consonant of the root. In regular roots, both vowels in s- 


stem forms are /3/; however, when the doubled consonant is gut- 


tural or emphatic, the first vowel is /a/. The same tendency ap- 


pears in the p-stem conjugation, i.e., instead of *yhaddar one finds 


yhaddar ‘he will prepare’. In p-stem forms ending with a vowel, 


the gemination of the middle consonant is hardly audible. The 
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same phenomenon is attested in the dialect of Stisa (Talmoudi 
1985, 99). In the Jewish dialect of Gabes, the first vowel of the 
p-stem forms is stable and never undergoes elision. Contrary to 
this, in the Jewish dialect of Algiers, this vowel tends to be re- 
duced and, as a result, a cluster of three consonants emerges (Co- 
hen 1912, 200). 

Verbs with a weak first radical do not exhibit any fluctua- 
tions and inflect as a regular verb. However, verbs with identical 
second and third radicals have a strong tendency to reduce the 
last consonant in forms with vocalic suffixes. The same phenom- 
enon is attested, among others, in the dialect of Tripoli (Yoda 
2005, 168) and the Jewish dialect of Tunis (Cohen 1975, 116). 
In addition, verbs with a weak second radical adjust their first 
vowel according to the quality of the following consonant, i.e., 
when w is geminated, the vowel is usually /u/, whereas forms 
with /y/ have /i/, e.g., aduwwag ‘he lets taste’, tbiyyat ‘she passes 
a night’. 


3.2.2. Stem III 


Table 31: Paradigm of qabal ‘to meet’ (strong root) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS qabal yqabal 

3FS qablat tqabal 
2MS qabalt tqabal qabal 
2FS qabalti tqabli qabli 
18G qabalt nqabal 

3PL qablu yqablu 

2PL|  qabaltu tqablu qablu 
1PL|  qabalna nqablu 
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Table 32: Paradigm of fawan ‘to help’ (weak first radical) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 
3MS fawan yfawen 
3FS fSawnat tfawan 
2MS Sawant tfawan fawean 
2FS Sawanti tf{awni fawni 
1SG Sawant nfawen 
3PL fawnu yfawnu 
2PL| Sawantu tYawnu fawnu 
1PL| Sawanna nfawnu 


Also in in this stem: fawad-yfawad ‘to repeat’, sdwar—ysdwar ‘to 
consult’. 


Table 33: Paradigm of ndda ‘to call, to warn’ (weak third radical) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS nada ynadi 

3FS nadat tnadi 
2MS nadit tnadi nadi 
2FS naditi tnadiy nadiy 
18G nadit nnadi 

3PL nadaw ynadiw 

2PL naditu tnadiw nadiw 
1PL nadina nnadiw 


The characteristic feature of stem III is a long /a/ vowel 
after the first radical. However, as the above paradigm shows, 
contrary to CA, this vowel tends to be shortened in forms with a 
vocalic ending, in both the p-stem and the s-stem. Similarly to 
stem II, verbs with a first radical semivowel are not subject to 
any fluctuations. In addition, a second radical semivowel does 
not bring about any shift of the vowel, i.e., /a/ remains stable, 


even though its length can vary. 
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The length of the stem vowel differs in various dialects. In 
some dialects, like the dialect of Douz (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 
347) or the dialect of Algiers (Cohen 1912, 208), long /a/ is re- 
tained throughout the whole conjugation. The Jewish dialect of 
Tunis, similarly to the Jewish dialect of Gabes, exhibits a ten- 
dency to shorten the vowel in the suffix conjugation (Cohen 
1975, 119). On the other hand, the dialect of Tlemcen presents 
exactly the opposite tendency, that is, it retains long /a/ in s-stem 
forms with a consonantal ending and an epenthetic vowel after 
the second radical, i.e., Jewish Gabes: £awan-fawant ‘to help’; 
Tlemcen: rakeb-rakabt ‘to ride’ (Marcais 1902, 75). 


3.2.3. The /t-/ Passive Stem 


Table 34: Paradigm of taktab ‘to be written’ (strong root) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS taktab yataktab 

3FS taktabt attaktab 
2MS N/A N/A N/A 
2FS N/A N/A N/A 
1SG N/A N/A 

3PL|  attaktbu yataktbu 

2PL N/A N/A N/A 
1PL N/A N/A 


Also in this stem: attaxnab ‘to be stolen’, atlamm ‘to gather’ (cf. 
Bedouin Douz Itam). 

As has been pointed out in §2.2, numerous roots in stem I 
form their passive voice in the purely dialectal /t-/ passive stem. 
In the 3PL form of the s-stem and the 3FS form of the p-stem, the 
/t-/ prefix tends to be geminated and preceded by an epenthetic 
vowel. 
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3.2.4. Stem V 


Table 35: Paradigm of tkallam ‘to talk’ (strong root) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 
3MS tkallam yatkallam 

3FS|  tkal(Dmat tatkallam 
2MS|__ tkallamt tatkallam atkallam 
2FS|__ tkallamti tatkal(Dmi atkal(Dmi 
1SG|__ tkallamt ntkallam 

3PL| tkalmu —_yatkal(Dmu 

2PL|_ tkallamtu tatkallmu atkal(Dmu 
1PL|_ tkallamna natkalmu 


Also in this stem: tkassar ‘to be broken’, tfakkar ‘to remember’, 


vy ve 


tgassas ‘to get upset’. 


Table 36: Paradigm of trabba ‘to hide oneself’ (weak third radical) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 
3MS txabba yatxabba 
3FS| tcabbat tatxabba 
2MS txabbit tatxabba txabba 


2FS| _ txabbiti tatxabbay txabbay 
1SG txabbit natxabba 

3PL| txabbaw yatxabaw 

2PL| txabbitu tatxabaw txabbaw 
1PL| txabbina natxabaw 

Participle: matxabbi, matxabbya, matxabbyin 


Stem V is reflexive-passive in relation to stem II, e.g., kassar 
‘to break’—-tkassar ‘to be broken’. In addition, this stem includes 
some verbs inherited directly from CA which have active mean- 
ing, e.g., tfallam ‘to learn’. The characteristic feature of stem V is 
the /t-/ prefix and doubled second radical. In the dialect of 
Gabes, the /t-/ prefix of the stem is stable and does not undergo 


any assimilation. On the contrary, in the dialect of Djidjelli, as 
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pointed out by Marcais (1956, 188), /t/ tends to be assimilated 
to the first radical, e.g., tsarraf—ssarraf ‘to manage’. A similar phe- 
nomenon can be observed in the dialect of Marazig, in which the 
prefix is assimilated to the first radical when it is an alveolar or 
postalveolar fricative, e.g., °zzayyan ‘he prepared’ (Ritt- 
Benmimoun 2014, 351). A form with a doubled first radical is 
preceded by an epenthetic vowel that prevents a consonantal 
cluster at the beginning of the word. This occurs also in the dia- 
lect of Siisa, where a prosthetic vowel is added to a form with a 
radical dental stop, e.g., itdarraq ‘he hid himself’ (Talmoudi 1985, 
101). As argued by Talmoudi, the function of this epenthetic 
vowel is to create a syllable boundary separating the prefix from 
the first radical. 


3.2.5. Stem VI 


Table 37: Paradigm of tfazab ‘to be surprised’ (strong root) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS tfazab yatfazab 

3FS tfazbat tatfazab 
2MS tfazabt tatfazab atfazab 
2FS|  tfazabti tatfazbi atfazbi 
1SG tfazabt natfazab 

3PL tfazbu yatfazbu 

2PL| tfazabtu tatfazbu atfazbu 
1PL| tfagzabna natfazbu 


Also in this form: tfdarak ‘to dispute, to have an argument’, tqabal 
‘to meet with someone’. 

The basic meaning of this form, as in CA, is reciprocity 
(Fischer 202, 99). Most of the verbs in this pattern have their 


active counterparts in form III. Verbs with weak first or second 
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radical do not exhibit any variations, e.g., ytfawnu ‘they help 
each other’. The length of the stem vowel /a/ in the suffix conju- 
gation depends on the character of the ending, i.e., only the vo- 
calic suffix preserves the long /a/, whereas in the rest of the 
forms it is shortened. The same long vowel is retained throughout 
the whole p-stem and s-stem conjugations in the dialect of Douz 
(Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 357). 


3.2.6. Stem VII 


Table 38: Paradigm of nadbah ‘to be slaughtered’ (strong root) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS nadbdh N/A 

3FS| ndabaht N/A 
2MS N/A N/A N/A 
2FS N/A N/A N/A 
1SG N/A N/A 

3PL| ndabhu N/A 

2PL N/A N/A N/A 
1PL N/A N/A 


The /n-/ prefix form in Jewish Gabes is attested only in the 3SG 
and 3PL. From a cross-dialectal perspective, stems expressing 
passivity and reflexivity, depending on the region, have devel- 
oped either in the direction of the /n-/ stem, i.e., naC'C?aC?, or 
the /t-/ stem, i.e., tC!aC?aC?. Moreover, as will be shown in the 
following paragraphs, in Jewish Gabes, a secondary process takes 


place that attests to an analogical change. 
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3.2.7. Stem VIII 


Table 39: Paradigm of xtar ‘to choose’ (weak second radical) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS xtar yaxtar 

3FS xtarat taxtar 
2MS xtart taxtar axtar 
2FS xtarti taxtari axtari 
1SG xtart naxtar 

3PL xtaru yextaru 

2PL xtartu taxtaru axtaru 
1PL xtarna naxtaru 


Participle: maxtar, maxtara, maxtarin 
Also in this form: rtah—yartah ‘to rest’, htaz—-yahtaz ‘to need’. 

Form VIII is reflexive in character, and its distinctive fea- 
ture is the /-t-/ inserted after the first radical. The form known 
from modern dialects was, in CA, preceded by a prosthetic vowel, 
i.e., 2iftafala (Fischer 202, 100). The stem vowel /a/ in the p- 
stem is invariably long, while in the dialect of Wad-Souf, it tends 
to be shortened, and the stress tends to be placed on the prefix, 
i.e., yuixtar. 

The stem in question is poorly attested in Jewish Gabes and 
no sound roots have been attested in this stem. This is primarily 
due to the movement of the infixed /-t-/ to the prefixal position, 
presumably due to the influence of the /t-/ passive stem, e.g., 
Itam ‘to gather’ in Marazig is rendered in Jewish Gabes as tlamm 
(Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 373). In the Jewish and also the Muslim 
dialect of Tunis, there exist only some vestiges of this pattern. As 
pointed out by Cohen (1975, 126), one of the most frequent verbs 
of this form in the Jewish dialect of Tunis is sdad ‘he hunted’, in 


which the first /d/ represents the assimilated /t/. In addition, 
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there is no strong root in stem VIII in this dialect. Also, in the 
Jewish dialect of Algiers, most of the reflexive verbs with active 
counterparts in the first stem belong instead to patterns with pre- 
fixes /t-/ and /n-/ (Cohen 1912, 222). Nonetheless, it seems that 
this form is much more frequently attested in Muslim dialects 
than in Jewish ones. In the dialect of Douz, one finds a wide va- 
riety of regular and irregular verbs in stem VIII (Ritt-Benmimoun 
2014, 368-74). Forms of the suffix conjugation are preceded by 
a short epenthetic vowel /a/, which presumably resembles the 
CA prosthetic vowel, e.g., *ntahh ‘he was removed’. In the dialect 
of Cherchell, as in other Algerian dialects (Djidjelli, Tlemcen), 
pattern VIII is no longer morphologically operative (Grand’Henry 
1972, 63). Despite this, several archaic forms have been pre- 
served in these dialects, most of them having weak roots (Marcais 
1956, 196). 


3.2.8. Stem X 


Table 40: Paradigm of stafZab ‘to be surprised’ (strong root) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS| = StafZab yastatzab 

3FS|  stafzbat tastaSZab 
2MS| StaSZabt tastaSZab astafzab 
2FS| sta%Zabti tastafZbi astalZbi 
1SG|  sta%Zabt nastafZab 

3PL| Stafzbu yastatzbu 

2PL| Stafazabtu tastazbu astafzbu 
1PL| statzabna nastafZbu 


Participle: mastafZab, mastaSZba, mastafZbin 
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Table 41: Paradigm of sthaqq ‘to be in need of’ (geminated root) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS| _ sthaqq yasthaqq 

3FS| sthaq(qat tasthaqq 
2MS| __ sthaqaqt tasthaqq asthaqq 
2FS|  sthagaqti tasthaqqi asthaqqi 
1SG|__ sthaqaqt nasthaqq 

3PL| sthaqaqu yasthaqqu 

2PL| sthaqaqtu tasthaqqu asthaqqu 
1PL| sthagaqna nasthaqqu 


Participle: masthaqq, masthaqqa, masthaqqin 


Table 42: Paradigm of Stahal ‘to deserve’ (weak first radical) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS Stahal yastahal 

3FS stahlat tastahal 
2MS Stahalt tastahal N/A 
2FS| — stahalti tastahli N/A 
18G Stahalt nastahal 

3PL Stahlu yastahlu 

2PL|  stahaltu tastahlu N/A 
1PL|  Sstahalna nastahlu 


Table 43: Paradigm of Stagna ‘to become rich’ (weak third radical) 


S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS Stagna yastagna 

3FS Stagnat tastagan 
2MS Stagnit tastagan N/A 
2FS| — Stagniti tastagni N/A 
18G Stagnit nastagan 

3PL Stagnu yastagnu 

2PL|  Stagnitu tastagnu N/A 
1PL| Stagnina nastagnu 


Participle: mastagni, mastagnya, mastagnyin 
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Stem X corresponds to the CA pattern ?istaffala. However, as in 
the case of stem VIII, the initial vowel has been reduced, and thus 
this verb stem, in the dialect of Gabes, begins with /st-/. The 
prefix has a few variations within the Maghrebi dialects. The 
Jewish dialect of Tripoli (Yoda 2005, 181), Jewish Algiers (Co- 
hen 1912, 232), and the dialect of Cherchell (Grand’Henry 1972, 
65) tend to substitute /St-/ with /st-/, e.g., staxbor ‘he was in- 
formed’. On the other hand, in the dialects of Djidjelli (Marcais 
1956, 197) and Tlemcen (Marcais 1902, 83), the prefix /t-/ has 
been assimilated to the preceding /s/, giving rise to a cluster of 
two identical consonants, e.g., ssoxbar ‘he asked for news’. In the 
dialect of Douz, the stem X prefix is preceded by a short epen- 
thetic vowel /a/, e.g., ’st'wadd ‘to wish, to desire’ (Ritt- 
Benmimoun 2014, 377). 

The vowel between the second and third radicals in the root 
hqq is stable, as opposed to in Jewish Tunis, where one finds the 
development sthaqqit ‘you needed’. The suffix of this form is char- 
acteristic of verbs of the geminated pattern, and thus the type of 
inflection found in the Jewish dialect of Gabes is unexpected. In 
the dialect of Algiers, in turn, in the aforementioned form, the 
stem vowel was also reduced, and consequently, a monosyllabic 
word with an initial consonantal cluster emerged, e.g., sthqit (Co- 
hen 1912, 233). When it comes to the p-stem forms of the gemi- 
nated verb, in the dialect of Gabes, second and third radicals are 
separated by a short epenthetic vowel /2/, as in the regular verb. 
On the contrary, in most of the neighbouring dialects, no vowel 


is inserted between them. 
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3.2.9. Stem XI 
Table 44: Paradigm of d‘af ‘to lose weight’ 
S-stem P-stem Imperative 

3MS dfaf yadsaf 
3FS diafat tadfaf 
2MS d¢afit tadfaf N/A 
2FS| — dsafiti tadSafi N/A 
1SG dfafit nadfaf 
3PL dfafu yadsafu 
2PL| dfafitu tadfafu N/A 
1PL| d%afina nadfaf 


Participles: magyan, mazydana, mazyanin 
Stem XI corresponds to the CA pattern (7?i)ffalla and, as argued 
by Yoda (2005, 143), it replaces stem IX.”° It retained a long /a/ 
vowel after the second radical with simultaneous loss of gemina- 
tion. The basic meaning of stem XI is the acquisition of a certain 
property, e.g., twal ‘he became long’, Zyan ‘he became beautiful’ 
(Cohen 1975, 122). 

When it comes to the inflection of the XI pattern in Jewish 
Gabes, there exist two parallel variants. On the one hand, there 
is the one presented above, where the original /A/ vowel is pre- 
served in the suffix conjugation, while the suffix presents an un- 
expected development, namely, forms with a consonantal suffix 
have a linking vowel /i/, which is usually characteristic of verbs 


with a semi-vowel third radical. The same tendency is attested in 


?0 As observed by Singer (1984, 392), the occurrence of the XI form is 
a characteristic feature of western dialects of Arabic, since in eastern 
dialects, form IX replaced XI. 
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the Jewish dialect of Algiers (Cohen 1912, 236), the Jewish dia- 
lect of Tripoli (Yoda 2005, 183), and the dialect of Tlemcen (Mar- 
cais 1902, 85). On the other hand, there exists also another vari- 
ant, where no linking vowel appears, while long /a/ is shortened 
in forms with consonantal suffixes, i.e., dfaft. The Jewish dialect 
of Tunis exhibits this tendency, e.g., dfaft ‘you lost weight’ (Co- 
hen 1975, 121). 

An interesting development of pattern XI is attested in the 
dialect of Marazig, where the long stem vowel /4/, in forms with 
consonantal suffixes, interchanges with short /i/, e.g., °*twal ‘he 
became long’, *twil’t ‘I became long’. Moreover, this phenomenon 
occurs regardless of the phonetic environment, and the /i/ is in- 
serted also after emphatic and guttural consonants, e.g., °xdar ‘he 
became green’, °xdir’t ‘she became green’ (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 
385). 


4.0. Conclusions 


The analysis presented above enables us to assess to what extent 
the verbal system of the Jewish dialect of Gabes is similar to other 
Maghrebi dialects, on the one hand, and what the points of disa- 
greement are, on the other. Unlike Jewish Tunis, both Jewish 
Gabes and Jewish Djerba have gender distinction in the 2FS 
forms, which are marked by the /-i/ suffix. In Jewish Tunis, on 
the other hand, this distinction does not exist and masculine 
forms are used also for the feminine. The data analysed in this 
chapter confirms the sedentary character of Jewish Gabes, since 
the suffix of verbs with a weak third radical in stem I is /-aw/, 


and not /u/, as found in the Bedouin dialects. Concerning the 
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vowel distribution of verbal forms of stem I, Jewish Gabes exhib- 
its several commonalities with neighbouring Jewish dialects, par- 
ticularly in the use of /a/ as the basic theme vowel, which is 
lowered to /a/ in the vicinity of gutturals. Muslim dialects and 
Jewish Wad-Souf, on the contrary, demonstrate a much wider 
array of vowel qualities. Moreover, as has been argued (82.2), 
Jewish Gabes has developed an alternative way of expressing the 
passive, by means of a bipartite construction involving an active 


verb with a personal object pronoun. 


4. NOMINAL MORPHOLOGY 


The present section describes the nominal morphology of Jewish 
Gabes. Since in many aspects it does not differ from other dia- 
lects, this survey aims at a detailed presentation of the collected 
data. I will first provide some theoretical preliminaries on the 
characteristics of the nominal morphology of Jewish Gabes, and 
subsequently, I will present all the attested patterns, first of sin- 
gular nouns, and then of plural. 


1.0. Theoretical Preliminaries 


1.1. The Definition of ‘Noun’ and the Classification of 


the Nominal Patterns 


In the present study, I will not apply a differentiation between 
nouns, adjectives, and numerals, since Jewish Gabes, like many 
other modern Arabic dialects, does not make any morphological 
distinction between them, and adjectives very often function as 
substantives. In this respect, I will follow the method of Yoda 
(2005, 197), rather than that of Cohen (1975, 140), who sets a 
very clear distinction between these parts of speech. The lexical 
items found in this chapter have been classified according to their 
morphological structure, and not their properties as parts of 
speech; hence, along with substantives, adjectives, prepositions, 
and numerals have been included. This approach is analogous to 
Wright’s (2005, 104) definition of the noun, which includes: sub- 
stantives, adjectives, numerals, demonstratives, conjunctions, 


and pronouns. 
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It has been mentioned that various grammars differ in 
terms of the definition of the noun. An additional point of diver- 
gence is the way the nominal patterns are organised, particularly 
when it comes to the choice between diachronic and synchronic 
approaches. Both approaches have their advantages and disad- 
vantages. The diachronic one can be considerably confusing for 
the reader, as it is not clear whether semi-consonants like /,/, 
/.s/, or long /a/ alif are to be considered consonants and there- 
fore part of the root, or should rather be perceived as a vocalic 
element of a pattern. For example, bab ‘door’ can theoretically be 
classified both as CVC and, if one considers alif part of the root, 
as CvCC. The distinction between triliteral and biliteral nouns 
seems to be somewhat inconsistent and vague as well. Yoda 
(2005, 215, 218) classifies mra ‘woman’ (< CA mar?a) as a 
biliteral noun, while gda ‘medicine’ (< CA gada?) is classified as 
a triliteral noun with third radical y/h, placed in the pattern 
CvCC, even though both of them have two strong consonants and 
hamza. 

On the other hand, the synchronic approach tends to lack 
information on the historical development that led to the present 
situation. In light of these observations, I decided to apply a 
blend of both approaches, namely to focus on synchronic classi- 
fication of the patterns, but simultaneously to give the corre- 
sponding CA forms.' This means, therefore, that words like lil 
‘night’ and bir ‘well’ are both classified under the same CVC pat- 


tern, but have been broken down in two categories, since /i/ is 


' A similar approach has been applied by Veronika Ritt-Benmimoun 
(2014) in her description of the Bedouin dialect of Douz. 
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brought about in the former by contraction of the diphthong 
/ay/, but in the latter by the elimination of hamza. I hope this 
method will facilitate navigation of the text, while simultane- 
ously providing some crucial historical data. 

Finally, in contrast to the method of Cohen (1975, 143), I 
decided not to break down into separate categories those roots 
with semivowels where the semivowels do not bring about any 
morphological change; for example, the word danya ‘world’, with 
third radical /y/, does not differ morphologically from sazra 
‘tree’, which has three regular consonants. I did, however, sepa- 
rate the roots whose second and third radical are alike, in order 
to avoid any confusion with the patterns that possess geminated 


consonants. 


1.2. Gender 


Jewish Gabes possesses two genders, namely masculine and fem- 
inine, but only the feminine is morphologically marked, by an 
/-a/ suffix, e.g., mra ‘woman’, darba ‘slap’, farsa ‘mare’, kbira ‘big’, 
Zdida ‘new’, habla ‘pregnant’. This corresponds to several CA end- 
ings marking the feminine, i.e., /-t/, /-ah, /at/, /-a/, /a?/ (Wright 
2005, 169). When the masculine form finishes with /-i/, the fem- 
inine one admits the ending /-ya/, e.g., tuinsi-tinsiya ‘Tunisian’. 
Nonetheless, there are exceptions to this rule, and some feminine 
nouns are unmarked. This group includes some words that are 
feminine by default, e.g., umm/omm ‘mother’; parts of the body: 
fin ‘eye’, yadd ‘hand’, btan ‘belly’, wdan ‘ear’; cities: tlinas ‘Tunis’; 


and others, like, for example, ard ‘Earth, soil, land’, bit ‘room’, 
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dar ‘house, family’, sams ‘sun’, trig ‘road’. Yoda (2005, 201) clas- 
sifies also axt ‘sister’ and bant ‘daughter’ as exceptions; however, 
taking into account the historical background of these forms, 
they should be considered vestiges of the original feminine /t/ 
marker, rather than exceptions. 

On the other hand, there exist also nouns that resemble the 
feminine because of their /-a/ suffix, but whose gender is mascu- 
line, e.g., dwa marr ‘bitter medicine’. 

In some dialects, certain feminine nouns that in Jewish 
Gabes possess the /-a/ marker are listed as unmarked and pre- 
sumably reflect an earlier stage of linguistic development. Items 
like £*ztiz ‘old woman’ and fras ‘mare’ in the Bedouin dialect of 
Douz correspond to Jewish Gabes faztiiza and farsa (Ritt- 
Benmimoun 2014, 210).? In addition to the cross-dialectal differ- 
ences, Jewish Gabes exhibits some differences in gender in com- 


parison to CA. Below I present several selected nouns: 


Table 45: Gender divergence in Jewish Gabes as compared to CA 


Jewish Gabes—masculine CA-feminine 
drag ‘arm’ dirat 

sbaf ‘finger’ ?isbat 

fxad ‘shin’ faxid 

qdam ‘heel’ qadam 

ktaf ‘shoulder’ kataf 

bir ‘well’ bi?r 


In addition to the alternations of CA feminine—Jewish Gabes mas- 


culine, there are also reversed alternations, i.e., words which 


? The form faztiz has been attested in Jewish Wad-Souf. 
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were of masculine gender in CA are feminine in Jewish Gabes, 
e.g., bit (F) ‘room’—CA bayt (M), kas (F) ‘cup’-CA ka?s (M). 
There exists a group of nouns wherein the feminine form 
originates from a root that is wholly distinct from its masculine 
counterpart. Below one can find a list of the most commonly used 


pairs in Jewish Gabes: 


Table 46: Nouns with irregular gender formation 


Masculine Feminine 
bu ‘father’ umm/omm ‘mother’ 
hsan ‘horse’ farsa ‘mare’ 


ragal / razal ‘man’ |mra ‘wife’ 
Sabbani ‘old man’ | £aziiZa ‘old woman, dowager’ 


Sid ‘master’ lalla ‘madam’ 
wald ‘boy’ bant ‘girl’ 
xu ‘brother’ uxt ‘sister’ 


1.3. Definite Article 


In Jewish Gabes, as in many other North African dialects, /1-/ 
serves as the definite article. The CA rule of the assimilation of 
/\-/ before the solar letters operates also in Jewish Gabes. Simi- 
larly to other dialects, like Jewish Tripoli for example, the assim- 
ilation results in the emergence of a short auxiliary vowel /a/ 
before the geminated consonant. Below one can find a list of all 
the consonants which bring about the assimilation of /l-/, along 
with examples. The list does not include the emphatic variants of 
some non-phonemic consonants, like /1/ for example, as the as- 
similation of the article is not subject to any fluctuations in this 
respect, and non-phonemic emphasis tends to be irregular and 


depend on the speaker. 
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1+ d > dd, e.g., ad-druz ‘the stairs’; 

1 +d > dd, e.g., ad-dharr ‘the back’; 

1+ 1> ll, e.g., al-lil ‘the night’; 

1+ n> nn, e.g., an-nhar ‘day’; 

1+ t > tt, e.g., at-tanya ‘the second’; 

1+ t > tt, e.g., at-tayba ‘the cooked, ripe (F)’; 
1+ r> rr, e.g., ar-riha ‘the smell, scent’; 

Ir, €.g., ar-rman ‘the pomegranate’; 
ss, e.g., as-saltan ‘the sultan’; 


es 
> 

1+ § > 85, e.g., as-shud ‘the witnesses’; 
> ZZ, e.g., az-zgir ‘the small one’; 
> 


ZZ, €.g., az-Znun ‘the ghosts’. 


1.4. Construct State 


In Jewish Gabes, the distribution of the construct state is rather 
limited, as this construction, widely used in CA, has been re- 
placed in the majority of cases by the analytic construction in- 
volving the genitive marker (n)taf. Nonetheless, in some in- 
stances, the analytic construction is impossible, and the construct 
state is used instead. Its specific distribution will be explained in 
chapter 5, §2.3; here I will limit myself only to the morphological 
aspects of this construction. 

Forming the construct state of masculine nouns does not 
involve any morphological change, e.g., Zab rabbi ‘the miracle of 
God’. In turn, feminine nouns terminating with /-a/ admit /-t/. 
Monosyllabic nouns, like sla ‘synagogue’ or sma ‘sky’, turn their 
final /-a/ into /-t/ without any change within the syllable struc- 
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ture, e.g., slat al-blad ‘the synagogue of the city’. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is the word mra ‘woman’, which in the construct 
state becomes mart, e.g., mart bu ‘father’s wife, step-mother’. 
Other feminine nouns, i.e., those not belonging to the pattern 
CCv, admit the ending /-at/, e.g., maklat az-zmal ‘the camel’s 
food’, sxdnat as-sif ‘the heat of the summer’. 

It is worth mentioning that words related to the semantic 
field of family and affinity usually appear in the construct state 
and not in the analytic construction. Therefore, most speakers 
will say: bant uxti ‘the daughter of my sister’, rather than *bant 
taf uxti. Some of these expressions are fixed, like mart bitya ‘my 
step-mother’, rdzal banti ‘my daughter’s husband, son-in-law’ ,? 
wald waldi ‘my grandson’.* In the case of some words denoting 
family relations, both the construct state and a specific term are 


used interchangeably, e.g., mart waldi-kanti ‘my daughter-in-law’. 


1.5. Number 


In Jewish Gabes, there are three types of number, i.e., singular, 
dual, and plural. The usage of the second one is very limited, and, 
as pointed out by Cohen (1975, 186), all the Maghrebi dialects 
either have already lost or are in the process of losing the dual. 


Jewish Gabes represents in this respect an example of gradual 


3 The word nib also serves as the equivalent of son-in-law, but the ex- 
pression razal bant is much more popular. nsib / nsiba designates all 
kinds of affinity acquired through marriage. 

* As far as I could establish, Jewish Gabes does not have one specific 


word for ‘grandson’, unlike Jewish Tunis, where hfidi ‘my grandson’ ex- 
ists. 
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substitution of the CA ending /-ayn/ by the analytic construction 


v- 


with Zaz ‘two’. There are, however, several exceptions. 


1.5.1. Dual 


The dual in CA is one of three types of number and its distribution 
is widely attested. It designates a group of two individuals and 
can be formed from any noun by adding the suffix /-ani/ to the 
root of the noun (Wright 2005, 189). In case of feminine nouns 
ending in /-a/, the final s changes into ~, just like in the con- 
struct state. As has been mentioned above, this is not the case in 
the North African dialects. In his description of Jewish Algiers, 
Marcel Cohen (1912, 289) reports that there are two types of 
number in this dialect, namely singular and plural, simultane- 
ously excluding the dual due to a limited number of attested ex- 
amples. The elimination of the dual seems to exceed the bound- 
aries of the sedentary dialects, as limited distribution of the dual 
is also attested in the Bedouin dialect of Douz (Ritt-Benmimoun 
2014, 220). There, as in other dialects, the classical dual has been 
replaced by the analytic construction and survives only in words 
denoting time and measures. 

In Jewish Gabes, the distribution of the dual is similar. Due 
to contraction of diphthongs, the suffix of the dual is /-in/. Below 


I present two semantic groups where the dual occurs: 
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Parts of the body 


Singular Dual Meaning 
fin finin eyes 
yadd yaddin hands 
rzal raglin legs 
wdan wadnin ears 

drat darsin arms 


Not every paired part of the body can be formed in this 
way. Some nouns that, in other Semitic languages—for 
example in Hebrew—form the dual, like xadd ‘cheek’, 
form only the internal plural, i.e., xdiid. Similarly, some 
nouns that possess dual forms have also parallel plural 
forms that can function as duals, e.g., Syuin ‘eyes’. 


Time expressions 


Singular Dual Meaning 
fam famin two years 

lil liltin two nights 
marra martin twice 

nhar nharin two days 
Safa Saftin two hours 
shar sahrin two months 
tqiqa tqiqtin two minutes 


In the case of time expressions, the differentiation be- 
tween dual and plural is very clear and marked morpho- 
logically, e.g., sahrin-shur ‘two months—months’. There- 
fore, the dual and the plural forms cannot be used inter- 
changeably, as they can in the case of other nouns, e.g., 


finin-Lyun ‘eyes’. 
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1.5.2. Plural 


Two basic ways of forming the plural can be distinguished. The 
first one involves addition of a suffix at the end of a noun, while 
the other can be defined as an ‘internal plural’ and entails rear- 
rangement of the order of the sounds within the word. The dual, 
as described above, belongs to the former category. Both substan- 
tives and adjectives form the dual/plural and very often, when 
combined, they follow different paths of formation, e.g., razlin 
twal ‘long legs’, where the first word represents the dual, which 
is formed externally, and the other the internal plural. As has 
been pointed out by Cohen (1975, 188), the internal plural is 
much more prevalent than the external one, and indeed the ma- 
jority of nouns form their plural in this way. On the other hand, 
the external plural is applied in words of foreign origin, hence, 
as observed by Cohen (1975, 188), it has a propensity to expand. 

The internal plural will be analysed, together with its pat- 
terns, in 83.0; here I will limit myself to presenting the distribu- 
tion of the external plural. The following suffixes can be distin- 


guished as markers of the external plural: 


1. /-in/ 
This suffix corresponds to the CA termination -iina / -ina, 
which characterises the so-called pluralis sanus (Wright 
2005, 192). It can mark the plural of both masculine and 
feminine nouns (Cohen 1975, 189). As concerns its distri- 
bution, below are listed the major grammatical groups in 


which it appears: 


- active and passive participles of the first stem: 
fayas—faysin ‘alive’, daxal—daxlin ‘entering’, xaraz— 
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xarzin ‘exiting’, maktub—maktubin ‘written’, maqli- 
maqliyin ‘fried’, masi-mdsiyin ‘going’;° 

- nouns of the pattern with geminated second radical 
(CvC?C?vC) that denote names of professions and 
occupations, e.g., kaddab-kaddabin ‘liars’, sarraq- 
sarragin ‘thieves’, xabbaz—-xabbazin ‘bakers’, 
xaddam—xaddamin ‘slaves, workers’;® 

- adjectives terminating with /-an/, e.g., farhan- 
farhanin ‘happy’, gadban—gadbanin ‘angry’, malyan- 
malyanin ‘full’, hafyan—hafyanin ‘barefoot’; 

- adjectives terminating with /-i/:’ axxrdani—axxranin 
‘last, final’, fuqqani—fuqqanin ‘upper’, latani—litanin 
‘lower’; 

- some adjectives with second radical semi-vowel, 
e.g., dayyaq—dayyqin ‘narrow’, mayyat-—mayytin 
‘dead’; 

- some adjectives of the pattern CCiC, e.g., hlu- 


hliwin ‘sweet’, Sxtin-Sxtnin ‘hot’; 


° It is worth noting that, in the case of the active participle, the original 
long /a/ following the first consonant, e.g., masi ‘the one who is going’, 
is significantly shortened when the plural marker is added, mostly due 
to the repositioning of the stress. 


° It is important to note, however, that these nouns can also form the 
plural by means of the /-a/ suffix, e.g., xaddama ‘slaves’. 


7 In Jewish Tunis, this suffix shifts to /-on/ when added to an adjective 
ending with /-i/, e.g., axxrani-axxraniyan ‘last, final’ (Cohen 1975, 
190). Contrary to this, in Jewish Gabes, the suffix maintains its original 
form and, as a result, the /i/ is geminated. 
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some adjectives with second and third radicals 
alike, e.g., harr—-harrin ‘hot’, hayy—hayyin ‘alive’, 


marr—marrin ‘bitter’. 


The /-at/ ending has /-wat/ and /-yat/ variants, which 


occur when the noun terminates with /-u/ or /-a/ respec- 
tively (Cohen 1912, 296). In Jewish Gabes, as in Jewish 
Tunis, this suffix is much more frequent than /-in/ (Cohen 
1975, 190). The vast majority of nouns that admit this 


ending are feminine. The following items form their 
plural with /-at/: 


nouns ending with /-a/, e.g., harka—harkat ‘move- 
ments’, qgabla—qablat ‘midwives’, sazra—sazrat ‘trees’. 
Also included in this category are nouns of unity 
(singulatives), which usually terminate with /-a/ 
and are formed from collectives without the /-a/ 
ending. However, when reference is being made to 
a real plural, which is usually preceded by a num- 
ber, rather than to a collective, a plural form is used, 
e.g., battix ‘melons (coll.)’, battixa ‘a melon (singula- 
tive)’, tlata battixat ‘three melons’; similarly: 
nammala ‘an ant (singulative)’, nammalat ‘ants (PL)’; 
xtixa ‘a peach (singulative)’, xtixat ‘peaches’ (PL); 

some nouns of the pattern CCa, which in the plural 
admit the suffix /-wat/, e.g., bla—blawat ‘disasters’, 


sla-slawat ‘synagogues’, Sma—smawat ‘sky’; 
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- some nouns of the pattern CCa, which in the plural 
admit the termination /-yat/, e.g., dwa—dwayat 
‘medicaments’, rda-rdayat ‘agreements’; 

- some feminine nouns that do not have the typical 
feminine marker, e.g., umm—ummat ‘mothers’; 

- some masculine nouns admit the -/at/ ending, e.g., 
famm—fammat ‘paternal uncles’, lbas—lbasat ‘cloth- 
ing’, qbur—qburdt ‘graves’, xal-xalat ‘maternal un- 
cles’, Znah—Zgnahat ‘wings’, Zzwab-Zwabat ‘letters’; 

- numerous nouns of foreign origin form their plural 
with /-at/, e.g., babir—baburat ‘ships’, balktin- 
balktinat ‘balconies’, familya—familiyat ‘families’, 


sbiritu-sbiritwat ‘high-percentage alcohols, poison’. 


1.5.3. Collective 


The collective as a grammatical notion is on the border between 
singular and plural. It can be perceived as a separate category of 
the plural denoting a group of objects without specific individual 
identities, but at the same time, the plurality it conveys is treated 
as a unit, hence it is often treated as a type of singular (Ferrando 
2011). The Arabic term designating the collective is either ism al- 
jins or ism al-jamS, indicating that this category covers nouns de- 
noting different species (jins) and simultaneously refers to the no- 
tion of plurality Gjamf; Dayf 1990, 57). Usually, the use of the 
collective is determined by the lack of a numerical specification 
preceding the noun, namely, it never appears when the quantity 


is clearly specified. In that case, the plural is used instead. Nouns 
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that form the collective often refer to animals, plants, vegetables, 


and fruits: 


Table 47: Formation of the collective in Jewish Gabes 


Singular Collective Plural 

battixa battix battixat ‘melons’ 
xuxa xuix xuxat ‘peaches’ 
nammadla nammal nammalat ‘ants’ 


2.0. Singular Nominal Patterns 


2.1. Patterns with One Consonant 


This small group includes words which in CA contain hamza: 

ma ‘water’ (corresponding to CA md?), bu (corresponding to CA 
construct state of Wl i.e., 2abii), xu (corresponding to CA con- 
struct state of el, i.e., 27axtt; Yoda 2005, 215). 


2.2. Patterns with Two Consonants 


Ando. CVG 


These forms correspond to the CA patterns CVC, Ca?C, and CawC/ 
CayC and include roots with second radical ?/w/y. In Jewish Tu- 
nis, the group CawC/CayC has been preserved in an unaltered 
form, while in Jewish Gabes, the diphthongs have been con- 
tracted to a single vowel, namely, /aw/ has contracted either to 
/0/ or to /i/, while /ay/ has contracted to /i/. This pattern con- 
tains, among others, nouns designating collectives which corre- 


spond to singulative nouns of the pattern CvCa. 


a) 


b) 


C) 


d) 
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corresponding to CA CaC/Ca?C: 

fam ‘year’, bab ‘door’, dar ‘house’, far ‘mouse’, fas ‘pick- 
axe, hoe’, hdl ‘situation’, kas ‘cup’, nar ‘fire’, nds ‘people’, 
rds ‘head’, rdy ‘opinion’,® taz ‘crown’, xdal ‘maternal 
uncle’,’ zar ‘neighbour’; 

corresponding to CA CiC/Ci?C: 

fid ‘festival’, bir ‘well’, dib ‘wolf’, dil ‘tail’, din ‘religion, 
debt’, fil ‘elephant’, rih ‘wind’, rig ‘saliva’, xir ‘better’; 
corresponding to CA CayC: 

fin ‘eye’, bit ‘room’, din ‘debt’, gir ‘without’, kif ‘enjoy- 
ment, pleasure’, lil ‘night’, sif ‘summer’, sif ‘sword’, tir 
‘bird’, xir ‘better’, xit ‘thread’, Zib ‘pocket’, Zin ‘beauty’, Zit 
‘oil’; 

corresponding to CA CuC: 

big ‘trumpet’, ful ‘beans’,!° rih ‘spirit’, stig ‘market’, stk 


‘thorn (coll.)’, tim ‘garlic (coll.)’; 


8 This word can be found in the expression: kull hadd fal rdyu ‘everyone 


acts according to their opinion, judgement’. 


° This word appears in a proverb related to the relationship between a 


daughter and her paternal and maternal uncles: Zit l-fammi fammani, Zit 


L-xali xallani ‘I came to my paternal uncle—he made me blind, I came 


to my maternal uncle—he secretly talked to me’. Usually, the paternal 


uncle was perceived as a serious and uncompromising figure, while the 


maternal one was associated with affection and understanding. 


' There is an incredibly rich assortment of proverbs and riddles involv- 
ing this word in Jewish Gabes, e.g., rabbi yaSti al-ful li ma Sandus az-zris 


‘God gives beans to one who does not have chewing teeth’ (Tobi 2016, 


270). 
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e) corresponding to CA CawC: 
dud ‘worms (coll.)’, fiiq ‘above’, hit ‘fish’ (coll.),'! lin 
‘colour’, mut ‘death’, sit ‘voice, sound’, tut ‘berries’ (coll.), 
xux ‘peaches’ (coll.), 02 ‘two’. 
2.2.2; GvGa 


This group principally includes feminine nouns of roots with sec- 


ond radical ?/w/y. From a semantic point of view, some nouns 


of this group designate collectivity. 


a) 


b) 


Cc) 


corresponding to CA CaCah, Ca?Cah: 

gaba ‘forest’, hara ‘Jewish quarter’, haga ‘thing, some- 
thing’, naga ‘female camel’, safa ‘hour’, zara ‘neighbour 
(FY; 

corresponding to CA CayCah, CiCah: 

bida ‘white (F)’, dima ‘always’, giba ‘absence’, hila ‘fraud’, 
mila ‘circumcision’, miya ‘hundred’, riha ‘smell’, riya 
‘lung’, Sira ‘side’,!? xiba ‘disappointment’; 

corresponding to CA CawCa, CiCah: 

dida ‘worm’, dura ‘round trip’, hita ‘a fish’, '* liha ‘board, 


wood’, Ssiida ‘black (F)’, sika ‘thorn’, tiima ‘garlic clove’. 


"™ Due to social taboo, it is prohibited to pronounce this word, and in- 


stead the expression fi-wazz l-fadi ‘on the face of the enemy’ is used. 


” This word occurs in the expression man Sira wahda... wa man oxra... 
‘on the one hand... on the other...’ 


3 This word also serves a female name. Interestingly, its diminutive 


hwita is a male name (e.g., rabbi Hwita Cohen from Djerba). 
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2.2s03 GCV 


Words classified in this group derive from CA roots with third 
radical hamza, i.e., CvCa?, and words with third radical semi- 
vowel: 

fsa ‘stick’, ¢Sa ‘dinner’,'* bla ‘problems, worries’,!° dwa 
‘medicine’, hlu ‘sweet’, hma ‘mother-in-law’,'° kra ‘rent’, mra 
‘woman’, rda ‘God’s will’, sma ‘sky’, sta ‘winter’, sla ‘synagogue’ 
(< CA salah), sqa ‘fatigue’. 


2.2.4. vCC 


Words in this group derive from CA words with first radical alif: 


ams ‘yesterday’, ard ‘soil, Earth’, asm ‘name’, asl ‘origin’, 


umm/omm ‘mother’. 


'* This corresponds to the CA word fasda? which was originally mascu- 
line. Jewish Gabes has retained the masculine gender of this word and 
therefore the final /a/ does not turn into /t/ when a personal pronoun 
is added, e.g., fasana ‘our dinner’. Contrary to this, in Jewish Tripoli, 
this word is feminine (Yoda 2005, 218). 


'S This noun designating troubles and quarrels appears in the following 
proverb: yatlab I-bla, Iqa I-bla qallu: aa {andi ‘the person who is looking 
for troubles, found troubles and told them: come to me’—meaning that 
problematic people attract problems by themselves. 


vey 


'© In Djerba, the word for mother-in-law is faztiza, literally ‘old woman’. 
The figure of the mother-in-law occurs in a plethora of poems, songs, 
and proverbs used in Jewish Gabes, e.g., maktub Sla bab az-Zanna / hatta 
hma ma thabb al-kanna ‘On the door of the Garden of Eden is written: no 
mother-in-law likes her bride’ (see Tobi 2016, 314). 
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2.2.9. CaCi 


From a diachronic perspective, items belonging to this group 
should be classified as triliteral words of the pattern fasil, since 
in CA, many of them have either hamza or /y/ as their third rad- 
ical. Nonetheless, the final consonants have been reduced with- 
out any compensatory vowel lengthening, and therefore, on the 
synchronic level, roots with third radical hamza or /y/ belonging 
in CA to the pattern fafil should be classified as CaCi: 


a) corresponding to CA third radical hamza: 
dafi ‘mild, warm’, hafi ‘barefoot’,’’ wati ‘low, flat’, xati 
‘not belonging to anyone’; 

b) corresponding to CA third radical /y/: 
bahi ‘good’, gali ‘expensive’, lahi ‘busy, occupied’, sdfi 


‘clear, pure’, tali ‘last, previous’, tani ‘second’. 


2.2.6, CvGa 


The word lita ‘ground, floor’ is the only item attested in this pat- 
tern. It appears in two variants with different stress placement, 
i.e., lita ‘down’, and litd ‘floor’. The latter has a shorter variant, 


wta.'® 


” Apart from its basic meaning, this word also denotes a lack of any 
additions, e.g., Gna ka-nakal xabz hafi ‘I am eating bread without any- 
thing’, i.e., there is nothing on the top of the slice. 


18 The equivalent of this word in the northern communities, like Moknin 
and Tunis, is qafa. 
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2.3. Patterns with Three Consonants 


The nominal forms with one short vowel before or after the sec- 
ond radical constitute the biggest group among all the patterns 
in the Maghrebi dialects. This group covers a wide array of nom- 
inal patterns known from CA, which, due to various historical 
changes like reduction of the vowel system or disappearance of 
hamza, have lost their distinctiveness from one another. In addi- 
tion, in Jewish Gabes, as in many other Maghrebi dialects, there 
is a general tendency to geminate the last consonant in monosyl- 
labic words, and therefore words that, in CA, had two conso- 
nants, like os ‘mouth’ or «. ‘hand’, are, on the synchronic level, 


triliteral, i.e., fumm, yadd. 


2.3.1. CvCC 


e _ three strong consonants, C'vC?C?: 
fars ‘wedding’, faql ‘brain’, bafd ‘after, afterwards’, bant 
‘girl, daughter’, bard ‘cold’, duww ‘light’, farx ‘little bird, 
bastard, naughty child’, galt ‘errors (coll.)’, habs ‘prison’, 
farn ‘oven’, kabs ‘lamb’, kalb ‘dog’, !? malh ‘salt’, nafs ‘spirit’, 
qalb ‘heart, centre’, sarq ‘east’, sarf ‘change (coins)’, salf 
‘brother-in-law’, sams ‘sun’, tafb ‘tiredness’, taht ‘under, 
beneath’, tarf ‘piece’, talZ ‘snow’, waqt ‘time’, xabz ‘bread’, 


y 


xams ‘five’, Zald ‘leather’, Zans ‘kind’; 


'° This word served also as a disdainful synonym for ‘Jewish’ among 
Muslim speakers of Gabes Arabic. Interestingly, Jews used to refer to 
Muslims in the same way, changing the initial /k/ into /x/, i.e., xlab 
‘Muslims’ (disdainful). 
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e — second and third radical alike, C!vC?C?: 
barr ‘continent, remote place’, bayy ‘ruler, bey’, damm 


vy ¢ 


‘blood’, famm ‘mouth’, hass ‘voice’, haqq ‘justice’, hazz 
‘pilgrimage to Mecca’, maxx ‘brain’, marr ‘bitter’, qadd 
‘size’, sarr ‘secret, mystery’, Sann ‘tooth’, sayy ‘nothing’, 
yadd ‘hand’, wazz ‘face’, xadd ‘cheek’, zadd ‘grandfather, 


ancestor’. 


2.3.2. CCvC 


{bad ‘man’, {das ‘lentils’, {mar ‘age’, fqal ‘intelligence’, fraq 
‘sweat’, fSal ‘honey’, bdan ‘body, corpse’,”° bhar ‘sea’, blah ‘dates 
(coll.), brag ‘lightning (coll.)’, bsal ‘onion (coll.)’, btan ‘stomach’,”" 
hbal ‘rope’, hnas ‘snake’, htab ‘fire logs (coll.)’, qway ‘strong’, mtar 
‘rain’, nsar ‘eagle’, sfar ‘hair’, sbaf ‘finger’, sqaf ‘roof’, Sdar ‘chest, 
breast’, tlat ‘a third’, tman ‘eighth’, wdan ‘ear’, xsam ‘nose’, Zbal 


‘mountain’, Zmal ‘camel’, Znab ‘side’. 
2.0908 GvGGa 


This category includes a wide array of grammatical forms. Many 
words classified here are feminine counterparts of the patterns 


CvCC and CCvC, feminine nouns designating abstract objects, 


2° A more popular word for ‘body’ in Jewish Gabes is the Hebrew word 
giif. The word bdan appears, however, in the expression sahhat bdan 
‘good physical condition’. 

1 In Jewish Tunis, this word has two variants, namely, it appears also 
with a short vowel after the first consonant. Contrary to this, in Jewish 
Gabes, only btan is used. The communities in the North use 2uf as the 
word for ‘stomach’. 
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and feminine names of colours. In addition, singulative forms of 


collectives of the pattern CCvC have been included here: 


e __ three different consonants, C!vC?C?a: 
fadma ‘egg’,*” Safya ‘fire’, Sagrab ‘scorpion’,”’ bagra ‘cow’, 
balha ‘a date’, balga ‘slipper’, basla ‘an onion’,** darba 
‘blow, bump’, danya ‘world’, daxla ‘entry’, farha 
‘happiness’, farsa ‘mare’, gadwa ‘tomorrow’, gasra ‘worry’, 
hamra ‘red (F)’,?° halwa ‘candies (coll.)’, kalba ‘bitch’, 
kalma ‘word’, kalSa ‘sock’, kamsa ‘handful’, kaswa 
‘costume, clothing’, lagwa ‘language’, lahya ‘beard’, nadwa 


‘dew’, naSda ‘question’, naxla ‘palm tree’, gaffa ‘basket’, 


2 In Jewish Tripoli, dahya is used instead (Yoda 2005, 321). Interest- 
ingly, in Jewish Gabes, the word fadma has bad connotations linked to 
the evil eye, similarly to the number five. Euphemistically, speakers use 
fin l-Sadu ‘the eye of the enemy’ as the equivalent of ‘egg’. 


3 The figure of the scorpion in folktales and proverbs is a symbol of 
danger, e.g., rabbi u I-faqrab raddi balak taqrab ‘it is better to avoid rabbi 
and scorpion’. 


?4 Onion, similarly to beans, appears in multiple folktales, proverbs, and 
expressions, e.g., bsaltu thargat, literally: ‘his onion got burned’, an ex- 
pression used for a person who is in a hurry without any reason. 

5 All the names of colours have ultimate stress, unlike in Jewish Tunis, 
where they have penultimate stress. In terms of stress placement in ad- 
jectives, Jewish Gabes seems to be somewhere in the middle between 
Jewish Tunis, where all the female adjectives are paroxytone, and Jew- 
ish Tripoli, in which the stress falls on the last syllable (Cohen 1975, 
150; Yoda 2005, 200). 
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gahwa ‘coffee’, safra ‘hair’,*® sahba ‘friendship’, sahra 
‘desert’, sarba ‘drinking’, safrd ‘yellow (F)’, Samfa ‘candle’, 
tawla ‘table’, xabza ‘bread’, warta ‘heritage’, wazga ‘lizard’, 
xadra ‘green (F)’, yabra ‘needle’, zanqa ‘blind alley’, zarqa 
‘blue (F)’, zarwa ‘puppy’. 
e — second and third radical alike, C!vC?C?a: 

banna ‘taste’, barra ‘outside’, hakka ‘little box for tobacco’, 
hanna ‘henna’, marra ‘time’, naffa ‘tobacco’, sabba ‘reason’, 
Sanna ‘custom, habit’, sahha ‘health’, sawwa ‘desert’, 


tuwwa ‘now’. 


2.3.4. CvCvC 


The words that belong to this pattern are principally active par- 
ticiples of the CA pattern fasil that have lost their verbal proper- 
ties and started functioning as substantives. The phenomenon of 
the transition of this pattern from a verbal form into a noun is 
already known from CA (Wright 2005, 130). In fact, as is shown 
in chapter 6, 82.7.3, favil bearing the meaning of an active parti- 
ciple survived in Jewish Gabes only in some isolated forms. Fi- 
nally, the ordinal numbers have been assigned to this group: 
fdsar ‘tenth’, barad ‘cold’, gamaq ‘dark’, hddar ‘ready, pre- 
pared’, hddaq ‘stingy’, hddas ‘eleventh’, hdayaf ‘barefoot’, hazab 


© The figure of a hair appears in the blessing against the evil eye: ynahhi 
mannak al-fin kif ma ynahhiw safra man fazin ‘may the evil eye leave you 
like a hair is taken out of the dough’. Interestingly, a similar use of the 
image of a hair appears in the Babylonian Talmud in the context of a 
painless death: x25nn xmia Snwns x7 — npw1 nnn ‘painless death is 
similar to the removal of the hair from the milk’ (b. Berakhot 8a). 
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‘eyebrow’,”” kdtab ‘scribe’, mdlah ‘salty’, rabaf ‘fourth’, rdzal 
‘man’, sahab ‘friend’, sdraq ‘thief’, sd@yab ‘hard, difficult’, sabat 
‘seventh’, sahad ‘witness’, Sahal ‘easy’, Sarab ‘lip’, Satat ‘sixth’, talat 
‘third’, taman ‘eighth’, tanas ‘twelfth’, tasaf ‘ninth’, wdahad ‘one, 


someone’, xddam ‘slave’,”® xamas ‘fifth’, Zayad ‘additional’. 


2.3.0. CvCCa 


This group comprises the feminine counterparts of items belong- 
ing to the pattern CVCvC. The addition of the final /-a/ brings 
about a change in the syllable structure in order to avoid a short 


vowel in an open syllable: 


e three regular consonants, C'!vC?C%a: 
falya ‘tall’ (F), fasra ‘tenth (F)’, binya ‘fist’ (< Ital. 
pugno), fdayda ‘benefit’, galya ‘expensive (F)’, hadsa 
‘eleventh (F)’, gabla ‘midwife’, rabfa ‘fourth (F)’, sabfa 
‘seventh (F)’, sahba ‘female friend’, sadyba ‘old woman’, 
talta ‘third’, tamna ‘eighth (F)’, tanya ‘second (F)’, tansa 
‘twelfth (F)’, xamSa ‘fifth (F)’, Zabya ‘pool’; 


27 This word appears in the expression: hazb taf hlali ‘the moon eye- 
brow’, describing a pretty woman. 

8 Even though, morphologically, this word should be perceived as mas- 
culine, it was used to indicate slaves of both genders and mostly female 
ones. It is accompanied by a female demonstrative pronoun, e.g., hadi 
al-xddam ‘this female slave’, and when a pronominal suffix is added, it 
acquires the feminine marker, e.g., xadamti ‘my female slave’. 
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e — second and third radical alike, C'VC?C?a: 
darra ‘second wife’, sabba ‘pretty, beautiful’, Satta ‘sixth 


(F)’. 


2.3.6. CCVC 


The historical development of the CA vowel system that has led 
to the reduction of short vowels in open syllables in the Maghrebi 
dialects has significantly contributed to the productivity of this 
pattern: the classical patterns fafal, fufal, and fifal—and their 
feminine counterparts with the /-a/ suffix—after losing the short 
vowel in the first syllable, shifted to the pattern CCVC (Cohen 
1975, 154). 


e three regular consonants, C'C?vC?: 
blad ‘city’, dlam ‘darkness’, flan ‘anonymous’, hmar 
‘donkey’, hsdn ‘horse’, hzam ‘belt, loins’,?? nzds ‘pears 
(coll.)’, qbir ‘grave’, rmdd ‘ashes’, srab ‘wine’, slam 
‘peace’, smah ‘pardon’, srah ‘permission’, star ‘curtain’, 
trab ‘soil’, wsif ‘black person’, ysar ‘left’, Zman ‘time’,*° 
Znah ‘wing’, Zwab ‘response, letter’; 

e — second and third consonant alike, C1C?vC?: 


rsds ‘lead’, sqdq ‘exterior, street’. 


2° In Jewish Gabes this word serves for both ‘belt’ and ‘loins’. It appears 
in the blessing: nsalla zgarak man hZarak ‘may your offspring come out 
of your loins’. 

3° This word connotes a higher register, while wuqt is used in an ordi- 
nary communicative situation. 
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2.3.7. CCvCa 


This group contains only physical objects and abstract nouns: 
dbara ‘advice’, hkdya ‘story’, mrdaya ‘mirror’,*' msdaha 
‘towel’, nzdsa ‘pear’, qraya ‘lecture, reading’, kriima ‘neck’, rxeama 


‘marble’, sndsa ‘custom’, sxdna ‘heat’, zydra ‘visit to a holy site’. 


2.3.8. CCIC 


The pattern CCiC corresponds to the CA pattern fafil and covers 


many adjectives, as well as some collectives: 


e _ three regular consonants, C'C*iC?: 
bSid ‘distant, remote’, dSif ‘skinny, slim’, mlih ‘good’, mrid 
‘sick’, nsib ‘a person close to the family’, qdim ‘old’, qrib 
‘close’, qsir ‘short’, S{ir ‘barley’, Smin ‘fat’, twil ‘long’, xrif 
‘autumn’, zgir ‘small’, Zbib ‘raisins’,** Zmif ‘together’, Zrid 
‘palms (coll.); 

e — second and third consonant alike, C1C?iC?: 
bnin ‘tasty’, hdid ‘iron’, hrir ‘silk’, hsis ‘herb’, shih ‘healthy’, 
xfif ‘light’, Zdid ‘new’. 


2.0.9, CCICa 


e three regular consonants, C!CiC?a: 
dbiha ‘slaughter’, ktiba ‘writing’, mZiya ‘favour’, nbila ‘kind 
of bracelet’, gtila ‘killing’, tniya ‘route, way’; 


3! The plural form of this noun, mraydt, means also ‘glasses’. 

32 This occurs in a proverb related to friendship: mafand hbiba hatta 
Zbiba, literally: ‘from a friend, even a raisin’, meaning that even a small 
gift from a friend brings a lot of joy. 
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e — second and third consonant alike, C'C?iC’a: 


vey 


hdida ‘bracelet’, tsiga ‘a bit’ (mostly used in Djerba). 


2.3.10. CCUC 


e three regular consonants, C1C?uC?: 
dxtl ‘entering’,** flas ‘money’, sxiin/sxiin ‘hot’, xriz 
‘leaving’; 

e — second and third consonant alike, C'C?tiC?: 


hmim ‘soot, bad thing, misery’. 


2.3.11. CCuCa 


e three regular consonants, C'C?0C%a: 
¢quba ‘punishment’, fliika ‘ship, boat’, risa ‘bride’; 
e — second and third consonant alike, C'C?tiCa: 


¢Zuza ‘old woman’, drira ‘harm’. 
2.3.12, OVC aC 


The aforementioned process of the loss of short vowels in open 
syllables has brought about a vast unification of various intensive 
patterns known from CA, which have as a distinctive feature the 
gemination of the second radical followed by a long vowel. His- 
torically, the CvCCaC pattern comprises principally nouns indi- 
cating professions, but the whole CvCCVC group includes also 


some intensive adjectives (Wright 2005, 137). The patterns with 


3 dxiil designates the action of entering, as opposed to daxla, which 
means the physical entrance of a house. The night of the wedding, the 
Hebrew nainn », is called in Jewish Gabes lilat ad-dxiil, namely the 
night when the bride enters the house of the groom. 
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geminated second radical are often called ‘intensive’, as they de- 
note agents who repeatedly perform an action (Cohen 1975, 
162): 


e _ three different consonants, C!vC?C?aC?: 
bannay ‘builder’, bayyas ‘vendor’, dabbag ‘tanner’, ** dabbah 
‘butcher’, dabban ‘flies (coll.)’, dalla’ ‘watermelon’, daxxan 
‘smoker’, fallah ‘farmer’, gadddab ‘liar’, gannday ‘singer’, 
hammal ‘porter’, hassad ‘jealous person’,*? hawwdat 
‘fisherman’, sayydd ‘hunter’, sabbat ‘Sabbath’, taffah 
‘apples (coll.)’, tabbax ‘cook’, xabbaz ‘baker’, xanndb 
‘thief, xarraz ‘outdoors merchant’, xawwan ‘swindler, 
fraud’, xayyat ‘tailor’, sabbat ‘shoe’; 

e — second and third radicals alike, C'vC?C?aC?: 
fassas ‘guard, watchman’, hadddd ‘blacksmith’, hammam 


‘bath’, hattab ‘lumberjack’. 
2.3.13. CwCC4Ca 


Most of the items in this group designate feminine names of oc- 


cupations, as well as names of instruments and tools: 


*4 This appears in the proverb: abtan atzib sabbdg o dabbdg ‘the same belly 
can give birth to either a tanner or a painter’, meaning that the same 
mother can give birth to two very different children. 


°° The figure of the jealous person is strongly connected to the phenom- 
enon of the evil eye, and the word hassad therefore appears in multiple 
proverbs and prayers against the evil eye, which are called talwida, e.g., 
fin l-ahstd fiha Sid, malh waddad fi fin al-hassad ‘splinter in the eye of 
jealousy, salt and repelling smoke in the eye of a jealous person’ (Tobi 
2016, 286). 
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dabbana ‘fly’, falldya ‘thin comb’, mallaha ‘salt cellar’, 
nammala ‘ant’, sakrana ‘drunk (F)’, xarrdfa ‘story, anecdote’, 
zaffara ‘whistle’, Zabbdna ‘cemetery’, Zarrdya ‘mattress’. 
2.3.14, CVC C1C’ 
As has been noted by Cohen (1975, 164), the aspect of intensity 
is hardly perceivable in this pattern. It includes, nevertheless, 
some items denoting tools and concrete substantives: 

fallas ‘lamb’, bakkis ‘mute’, farruz ‘cock’, faqqtis ‘cucumbers 
(coll.)’, kammiin ‘cumin’, qgattis ‘cat’, Sallim ‘ladder’, xarruib ‘car- 
obs (coll.)’, Zallaz ‘almonds (coll.)’. 
22:15, C VCC uc a4 
ballita ‘earring’, dabbiza ‘bottle’, kammiina ‘Kammiina’ (female 
proper name), Zalliza ‘almond’. 
2.5:16, GyGCIC 
battix ‘melons (coll.)’, Sabbik ‘window’.*° 
2,317, CveCiC a 


rattila ‘spider’ (possibly < Ital. rangatela ‘spiderweb’), Sakkina*’ 


‘knife’, Surriya ‘shirt’. 


36 There exists also a variant Sabbak. 


37 This item in Jewish Tunis is masculine and has the form Sakkin (Cohen 
1975, 185). 
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2.4. Patterns with Four Consonants 


It is rather difficult to ascribe one specific semantic value to this 
pattern. In some respects, it collects items of similar meaning to 
words of the C!vC?C?vC? pattern, namely, nouns denoting instru- 
ments and professions. Additionally, items of a foreign prove- 
nance have been included in this paradigm. It is worth noting 
that many of the items found here in fact repeat the first two 
consonants of the root in the second syllable of the word, i.e., 
CVGC-ONG. 
© ClVC?CIC: 
fanzan ‘coffee cup’, masmads ‘apricots (coll.)’, qabqab 
‘wooden shoe’, saltan ‘sultan’, samsar ‘mediator, go- 
between’; 
e =§=ClvC?C?VC4a: 
masmdsa ‘apricot’, saqsdqa ‘savings box, puppet making 
noise’, Saqlala ‘scandal’, sarliya ‘lock’; 
e = =CvC?C*uC?: 
bafbus ‘female reproductive organ’,*® barkin ‘balcony’,*? 
darbiuz ‘balustrade’, ganftid ‘hedgehog’,*° karmis ‘figs 


38 Surprisingly, this rather low-register and vulgar word denotes, in Jew- 
ish Tunis, the tail of an animal (Cohen 1975, 170). Due to the connota- 
tion of this word, Jewish speakers from Gabes use dil to denote ‘tail’. 


3° This word comes from Italian and appears also as balktin due to the 
interchanges of the liquids. 


*° The hedgehog is a symbol of something unimportant and insignifi- 
cant. It appears in the proverb: {ita u shiid fal dbihat ganfid, literally 
‘shouting and testimony because of the slaughter of a hedgehog’, mean- 
ing that there is a lot of fuss for no significant reason. 
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(coll.)’, salsiil ‘spinal column’, sardik ‘cock’, sandiiq ‘box, 
case’, zarbus ‘rat’; 

e = ClvC?C*iC4a: 
harbisa ‘pill’, garzima ‘throat’,*! Sakstka ‘shakshouka’, 
xanfusa ‘beetle, cockroach’; 

e =C'vC?C7iC": 
barmil ‘barrel’, *” yasmin ‘jasmine (coll.)’; 

e =C'vC?C8vC?: 
falfal ‘pepper’, karkam ‘turmeric’, Sahlab ‘sweet beverage 
made of sorghum’, zaftar ‘thyme’; 

* Corce: 
kramb ‘cabbage’, sfanz ‘doughnut’; 

e GCyC?C*C'a: 
fadkla ‘joke’, Zalzla ‘earthquake’. 


2.5. Items with Five Consonants 


This small group contains mostly items of foreign origin: sfarzal 


‘quinces (coll.)’, granfal ‘carnation’, zmagard ‘emerald’. 


* On the metaphorical level, this word serves also as a synonym for 
‘beautiful voice’, e.g., Sandu garztima ‘he has beautiful voice, he sings 
very well’. 


*? Metaphorically, this word also designates an obese person. 
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2.6. Patterns with Prefixes 


2.6.1. Prefix /m-/ 


As has been noticed by Yoda (2005, 233), patterns with the prefix 


/m-/ represent a wide array of morphological functions, includ- 


ing names of places and names of instruments, as well as verbal 


nouns, participles of derived stems, and passive participles of the 


first stem. Many of the passive participles have acquired proper- 


ties of nouns and function in the dialect as items independent 


from the verbal form. 


mvCaC: 

mazan ‘scale’; 

mvCCuc: 

mahbul ‘crazy, insane’, mahlil ‘open’, maktub ‘written’, 
magrid ‘sweet pastry made of honey’, magzgrih ‘hurt, 
wounded’, malbus ‘dressed’; 

mvCCaC: 

maftah ‘key’, masmar ‘nail’; 

mvCCvC: 

mankab ‘elbow’,*® maslam ‘Muslim’, maxZan ‘storeroom, 
shed’, mazlas ‘council’; 

mCvCCa: 


mégarfa ‘spoon’, mtarga ‘hammer’; 


‘8 This item appears in the proverb: mit I-mra I-rdzal kif darba fi-l-mankab 


tuzaS wa fisfa tamsi ‘when one’s wife dies it is like hitting an elbow—it 


hurts a lot, but it goes away quickly’. 
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e mvCCaCa: 


marwaha ‘fan’. 


2.6.2. Prefix /v-/ 


Historically, this pattern corresponds to CA ?affal and includes 
adjectives in the comparative and superlative. Names of colours 


and physical features are also classified in this group. 


e vCCv 
Nouns classified in this pattern have as the third radical 
of their root /w/ or /y/: 
ahla ‘sweeter’ (< hliiw), agla ‘more expensive’ (< gali); 

e =vCCvC: 
abrad ‘colder’, abyad ‘white’, adyaq ‘narrower’, ahdaq 
‘stingier’, ahmar ‘red’, akbar ‘bigger’, aSwad ‘blacker’, atras 


‘deaf’, awSaf ‘wider’, axfaf ‘easier’, azgar ‘smaller’. 
2.7. Patterns with Suffixes 


2.7.1. Suffix /-an/ 


In Jewish Gabes, as in other Maghrebi dialects, this scheme cor- 
responds to the CA forms faSlan, fuSlan, and fitlan (Wright 2005, 
111). As has been pointed out by Cohen (1912, 281), this suffix 
indicates a state, rather than a quality. From a morphological 
point of view, many of the items in this group are verbal nouns 


of the first stem. 
e three regular consonants: 
faryan ‘naked’, fatsan ‘thirsty’, banyan ‘action of construc- 


ting’, gozlan ‘gazelles (coll.)’, hafyan ‘barefoot’, sakran 
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‘drunk’, saryadn ‘buying, action of purchase’, Zafan 


‘hungry’. 


2.7.2. Suffix /-i/ 


As in CA, the /-i/ suffix is added to nouns to turn them into ad- 
jectives, i.e., designating the property denoted by the root. From 
a morphological point of view, compared to CA, in the Maghrebi 
dialects, this suffix has been reduced to a single /-i/ vowel, which 
corresponds to the suffix /-ya/ in the feminine. Among many 
functions of this suffix, it is worth noting that, when added to the 
name of a country or city, it designates nationality or proveni- 


v. 


ence, e.g., tiinas ‘Tunis’—-tuinsi ‘Tunisian’. 


e CVCi: 
Ziri ‘Algerian’; 
e CvCCi: 


bahri ‘marine, western’,** gabsi ‘from Gabes’, masri ‘Egyp- 
tian’, sayfi ‘summery’, Satwi ‘wintry’, Zarbi ‘from Djerba’; 
e = CvCCi / CCVCi: 


flani ‘anonymous’, grigi ‘Greek’, swaki ‘brown-red’.*° 


* The basic meaning of this adjective is ‘marine’, as it derives from bhar 
‘sea’. However, probably due to association with the sunset, it also 
means ‘western’. In Jewish Gabes, this form replaced the original CA 
word for ‘western’, i.e., garbi. 


“© This word designates also shells of unripe nuts which were used by 
women to dye their lips. Chewing the peel gave the lips a brown-red 
tinge, hence the name of the colour. In addition, these nutshells were 
used to dye clothes. The colour of clothes dyed in this way is called 
hram swaki. 
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2.7.3. Suffix /-iya/ 


gabsiya ‘woman from Gabes’,*° grigriya ‘Greek woman’, tinsiya 


‘woman from Tunis’, Ziriya ‘woman from Algeria’ (also a female 


proper name), Zarbiya ‘woman from Djerba’. 


2.7.4. Suffix /-ani/ 


The morpheme /-ani/ is characteristic of adjectives formed from 
prepositions denoting location or time, hence Cohen (1975, 180) 
calls them “the adjectives of position:” 

axrani ‘last, the one that is at the end’, barrani ‘external, 
foreigner, the one that is outside’, daxldani ‘interior, the one that 
is inside’, fuqqani ‘the one that is below, beneath’, lutani ‘lower, 
the one that is on the ground’, wustani ‘middle, the one that is 
between’. 


2.7.5. Suffix /-zi/ 


This suffix is of Turkish origin and designates names of profes- 
sions. As mentioned by Cohen (1975, 180), the morpheme in 
question is already attested in CA, but its distribution in the Tu- 
nisian dialect intensified over time: 

hammamzi ‘owner of the hammam’, gahwazi ‘owner of the 


coffee shop’. 


“© This word appears in the proverb: ya wdxad gabsaya, tamra fala msiya 
‘when a man gets married to a woman from Gabes, she is like a precious 
date’. 
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2.7.6. Suffix /-tit/ 


Similarly to the morpheme mentioned above, the suffix /-tit/ is 
also of foreign origin, namely, it is a loan from Hebrew. In Jewish 
Gabes, as in Hebrew, it denotes abstract nouns. Some words with 
this ending have been assimilated into the dialect whole, while 
others have an Arabic root combined with the Hebrew suffix: 


Sahhit ‘avarice’,*’ tmimut ‘naivety’, xzariiit ‘cruelty’. 
2.8. Irregular Nouns 


This group contains nouns that are formed irregularly and to 
which no CA pattern can be ascribed. The vast majority of them 
are loans from other languages, mostly Italian, Turkish, French, 
and Spanish: 

bulsu ‘wrist’ (< Ital. polso), briidu ‘stock’ (< Ital. brodo), 
familya ‘family’ (< Ital. famiglia), garra ‘war’ (< Ital. guerra), gif 
‘body’ (< Heb. 413), mistru ‘teacher, professor’ (< Ital. maestro), 
mubilya ‘furniture’ (< Ital. mobilia) , rfiia ‘medicine, medication 
(< Heb. nxi55), rigdlu ‘gift’ (< Ital. regalo), hanit ‘shop’ (< Heb. 
nin), tila (< Sp. tela) ‘fabric’. 


*” While the other two words listed here are of clearly Hebrew proveni- 
ence, the case of Sahhit is interesting from both a morphological and an 
etymological point of view. It consists of the Arabic root 5.h.h., to which 
has been agglutinated the Hebrew morpheme /-itit/. The basic meaning 
of the root is ‘dry’, which was subsequently extended to denote also lack 
of generosity. 
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3.0. Internal Plural Patterns 


As I have already mentioned in §1.5.2, there exist in Jewish 
Gabes two types of plural, namely the external, which is formed 
by the addition of fixed suffixes, and the internal, which is char- 
acterised by a high degree of unpredictability. The formation of 
the internal plural is based on the allomorphy developed by the 
transition of a singular pattern into a different syllabic structure 
denoting the plural. This change might involve the input of addi- 
tional consonants or vowels of a new quality (Ratcliffe 2011). As 
observed by Cohen (1975, 194), the number of possible plural 
patterns has significantly shrunk compared to CA. In Jewish Tu- 
nis, seventeen patterns are attested, as opposed to the twenty-six 
of the classical language. Wright (2005, 199) gives an even 
higher number, twenty-nine, of which five are defined as rare. As 
in the case of singular patterns, the reason behind this reduction 
is the loss of hamza and elision of short vowels in open syllables. 

In the vast majority of grammars, both of CA and of Ma- 
ghrebi dialects, the topic of the broken plural is limited to an 
analytic presentation of all the attested patterns along with their 
examples; sporadically, the corresponding singular patterns are 
given. As argued by Ratcliffe (2011), this approach might suggest 
that the broken plural is formed in a completely random way and 
there is no phonological or morphological motivation behind the 
way the singular is associated with the plural. However, numer- 
ous studies have undermined this assumption, showing that the 
distribution of the plural patterns is conditioned by a few factors. 
For CA, five principal criteria have been established with refer- 


ence to the singular form that determine the distribution of its 
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plural counterpart: (1) prosodic structure of the singular stem, 
moraic, then syllabic; (2) presence of the gender marker; (3) 
quality of the stem vowel; (4) word class (adjective/noun); (5) 
rational or non-rational referent (Ratcliffe 2002, 89). These fac- 
tors differ in terms of their nature, namely, (1) and (3) are pho- 
nological, (2) is formal, and (4) and (5) are functional. Therefore, 
it is virtually impossible to build any taxonomy of the singular 
based on all the criteria. Ratcliffe chose the first three factors, 
grouping the singular patterns into six categories and assigning 
to them attested plural patterns. This scheme involves only items 
attested in CA and shows that both phonological factors (e.g., 
presence of a glide or a weak consonant) and morphological ones 
(e.g., gender marker) condition the choice of a plural pattern. 

As has already been mentioned previously, the system of 
plural patterns in modern dialects of Arabic is considerably dif- 
ferent from the one described above. One might posit a question 
as to whether the incorporation of new nouns in modern dialects 
leads to the reinforcement of already existing patterns, or, on the 
contrary, brings about the emergence of new allomorphs. Rat- 
cliffe (2002, 103) studied a corpus of nouns in Moroccan Arabic 
and reached the conclusion that the natural loss of allomorphs is 
followed by changes in the distribution of others, and, finally, by 
the creation of new patterns. This discovery provides evidence 
that native speakers are indeed capable of developing new gram- 
matical rules regarding the allomorphs, and therefore that they 
possess deep morphological comprehension. 

The present section will therefore have three principal 


aims: (1) presentation of the collected data, (2) establishment of 
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possible rules conditioning the association of singular patterns 


with a given plural allomorph, (3) detection of possible new in- 


ternal plural patterns in Jewish Gabes. 


3.1. Patterns with Two Consonants 


and One Long Vowel 


cuc: 

did (< dtida) ‘worms’, stid (< aswad) ‘black’; 
Cic: 

hil (<hayl) ‘not fertilised’; 

CCa: 


nsa ‘women’.*® 


3.2. Patterns with Three Consonants 


3.2.1. CCvG 


As this allomorph is associated with several singular patterns, I 


will break down the paradigms according to their singular forms: 


a) 


b) 


singular feminine forms of the pattern CvCCa: 

¢dam (<fadma) ‘eggs’, flab (< falba) ‘tins’, flag (< Salqa) 
‘leeches’, fram (< farma) ‘piles’, glal (< galla) ‘fruits’, znaq 
(<zganqa) ‘blind alleys’; 

singular nouns and adjectives with long /1/: 

qdam (< qdim) ‘old’, traq (< trig) ‘roads’, Zdad (< 2did) 


“¢ 2 


new’; 


48 There exists also another variant of the plural of this word, found 


predominantly in Bedouin dialects, namely, nS@win ‘women’. 
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c) singular adjectives designating colours and properties: 
fwar (< afwar) ‘one-eyed’, khal (< akhal) ‘black’, zraq (< 
azraq) ‘blue’. 

3.2.2. CaCCa 


tabba (< tbib) ‘doctors’, wazra (< wé2ir) ‘ministers’. 


362639 CCaG 


The following groups are associated with this pattern: 


a) 


b) 


Cc) 


nouns of the singular schemes CvCC(a) and CCvC(a): 
¢bad (<{bad) ‘people, men’, fwam (<{dm) ‘years’, ras 
(<£ars) ‘weddings’, bgar (<bagra) ‘cows’, bnat (<bant) 
‘daughters’, ffam (<famm) ‘mouth’, hbdl (< hbal) ‘ropes’, 
hbas (<habs) ‘prisons’, kbas (< kabs) ‘muttons’, klab 
(<kalb) ‘dogs’, nfds (< nafs) ‘halves’, ryah (<rih) ‘winds’, 
Swad (<aswad) ‘black’, tfar (<tfar) ‘nails’, wdan (< 
wudan) ‘ears’, wqat (< wuqt) ‘times’, xs@m (< xsam) 
‘noses’, Znds (< Zans) ‘species, kinds’, Zbal (< Zbal) 
‘mountains’, Zmal (< Zmal) ‘camels’; 

nouns of the patterns CiC, CaC, and CiC, where the 
second radical semi-vowel reappears in the plural: 

¢ydd (< Sid) ‘festivals’, dyar (< dar) ‘houses’, hwas (< his) 
‘houses, properties’, lwah (<luh) ‘planks, boards’, swdaq 
(<stiq) ‘souks’; 

adjectives of the pattern CCiC: 

bnan (<bnin) ‘tasty’, hbab (<hbib) ‘beloved, dear’, glad 
(< glid) ‘thick’, kbar (<kbir) ‘big’, mlah (<mlih) ‘good’, 


mrad (<mrid) ‘sick’, ndaf (<ndif) ‘clean’, grab (<qrib) 
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‘near, close’, Sman (<Smin) ‘fat’, twal (< twil) ‘long’, xfaf 
(<xfif) ‘light, easy’, zgar (<zgir) ‘small (PL), children’, 
Zdad (< did) ‘new’; 
d) some nouns of the pattern CaCvC: 
rzal (< ragal) ‘men’, shab (<sdahab) ‘friends’. 
3.2.4. CCuC 


This allomorph is closely related to the CCaC pattern and covers 


a similar range of singular schemes: 


a) 


b) 


nouns of the pattern CvCC(a)/CCvC: 

bttin (<btan) ‘bellies’, byiir (<bir) ‘water wells’, druf 
(<dras) ‘arms’, druz (<darzga) ‘stairs’, dyilb (<dib) 
‘wolves’, flus ‘money’, friix (<farx) ‘little birds, bastards’, 
mltik (<malk) ‘kings’, ktif (<ktaf) ‘shoulders’, ktit 
(<katt) ‘cats’, nziim (<nagma) ‘stars’, qliib (<qalb) 
‘hearts’, rylis (<rds) ‘heads’, syiif (<sif) ‘summers’, Shiid 
(<Sahad) ‘witnesses’, shir (<Shar) ‘months’, Syif (<sif) 
‘swords’, truf (<tarf) ‘pieces’, tyur (<tir) ‘birds’, Zluid 
(<Zald) ‘belts’, gniib (<Znab) ‘sides’, zgntin (< Zann) 
‘ghosts’, Zyut (< Zit) ‘olives’; 

nouns of the pattern CvC?C?: 

dmtim (<damm) ‘blood’, sriir (<sarr) ‘secrets’,*? sniin 
(<Sann) ‘teeth’, xdiid (<xadd) ‘cheeks’, Zdiid (<add) 


‘ancestors, grandparents’; 


*° The vowel quality of this form is conditioned by the phonetic envi- 


ronment, namely, in lieu of the expected /t/, the /o/ vowel occurs due 
to vowel rounding between two instances of emphatic /r/. 
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c) nouns of the pattern CiC: 
byit (<bit) ‘rooms’, dyul (<dil) ‘tails’, dyin (<din) 
‘debts’, xyuit (<-xit) ‘sewing threads’. 


3.2.5. CCIC 


This pattern is extremely rare in Jewish Gabes, just as it is in CA. 
Cohen (1975, 196) points out that, in Jewish Tunis, there is only 
one noun that forms its plural in this way, namely ma$Za—mfiz 
‘goats’. In Jewish Gabes hmar-hmir ‘donkeys’ is also attested. In 
Jewish Tripoli and Muslim Tunis, apart from the two paradigms 
mentioned here, one can find also fabd-{bid ‘black servants’ 
(Singer 1985, 583; Yoda 2005, 240). 


3.2.6, CvC?C7aC 


This corresponds to the CA pattern fuffal and is associated with 
the singular pattern CVCvC, which usually denotes names of pro- 
fessions (Wright 2005, 206; Cohen 1975, 196): 

hakkam (<hadkam) ‘judges’, kaffar (<kafar) ‘blasphemers’, 
Sakkan (<Sakan) ‘inhabitants’, sarraq (<sdraq) ‘thieves’, xaddam 


(<xadadam) ‘servants’. 


3.2.7. CCayvC 


Most of the plural forms in this class derive from the singular 

pattern CCVvC(a). Nonetheless, occasionally some nouns of the 

CvCC(a) pattern are associated with this allomorph as well: 
hdayad (<hdida) ‘bracelets’, hsdyan (<hsdn) ‘horses’, 


qmdyaz (< qmazza) ‘shirts’, Slayaf (< Salfa) ‘sisters-in-law’, tbayax 
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(<tbixa) ‘meals, foods’, dqayaq (<dgqiqa) ‘minutes’, xld@yaq (< 


xliqa) ‘figures, shapes, creatures’, hwdyaz (< hdaZa) ‘things’. 


3.2.8. Suffix /-an/ 


Here have been classified both forms possessing three regular 
radicals (CvCCan) and forms with second radical semi-vowel 


(C'vC?an). The second group is particularly abundant: 


a) nouns with three regular consonants: 
baldan ( <blad) ‘cities’, xarfan (<-xruf) ‘lambs’; 

b) nouns of the singular pattern CaC (second radical semi- 
vowel): 
biban (<bab) ‘doors’, bitan (< bat) ‘armpits’, firan (< far) 
‘mice’, hitan (<hit) ‘walls’, kisan (<kds) ‘mugs’, sisan 
(< Sas) ‘foundations’, Ziran (< Zar) ‘neighbours’; 

c) nouns of the singular pattern CCV (third radical semi- 
vowel): 


fadwan (<{di) ‘enemies’, fasydn (< fsa) ‘sticks’. 


3.3. Patterns with Four Consonants 


This pattern corresponds to two CA patterns, namely CaCaCiC 
and CaCaCiC (Yoda 2005, 241). A wide array of singular patterns 
form the plural by means of this allomorph, including both nouns 


with geminated second radicals and nouns with four radicals. 


a) nouns with four radicals: 
¢qarab (<faqrab) ‘scorpions’, fsa@far (<‘fasfir) ‘birds’, 
fkaran (< fakriin) ‘tortoises’, fnazan (<fanzan) ‘coffee 
cups’, kwakab (<kawkab) ‘planets’, mndakab (<mankab) 


‘elbows’, msamar (<masmar) ‘nails’, sbabat (<sabbdat) 


b) 


c) 
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‘shoes’, smdsar (<samsar) ‘brokers’, snddaq (<sandiiq) 
‘boxes’, Skakan (<Sakkina) ‘knives’, snasal (< Sansla) 
‘chains’, xrdraz (<xarrdZa) ‘drains’; 

nouns with second radical geminated: 

blalat (<balliita) ‘earrings’, bzazal (<bazziila) ‘udders’, 
kSakaS (<kaskas) ‘colanders’, sbabal (<sSabbala) 
‘fountains’; 

there is one attested noun which originally had hamza as 
its first radical that forms its plural according to this 
scheme: 


aranab (<arnab) ‘rabbits’. 


3.3.1. CwaCoaC 


In the vast majority of the grammars, this pattern is not treated 


separately, but rather is classified as an allomorph of the CCVCvC 
pattern (Cohen 1975, 198; Yoda 2005, 242; Ritt-Benmimoun 
2014, 254). Nonetheless, I decided to give it the status of a sepa- 


rate pattern, as there is a regular shift from the /4/ vowel in the 


singular to /-wa/ in the plural, similar to that of long /1/ to /ay/ 


in the CCayvC pattern. The shift is attested in nouns that, in the 


singular, contain both long and short /a/: 


a) 


b) 


nouns with long /a/ after the first radical: 

hwazab (<hdazab) ‘eyebrows’, mwakal (<makla) ‘foods’, 
Swarab (<Sadrab) ‘lips’, Swaraf (<Saraf) ‘streets’, twawil 
(<tawla) ‘tables’, Zwamaf (< Zama‘) ‘mosques’; 

nouns with short /a/ after the first radical: 

dwamas (<damus) ‘caves, tunnels’, kwanan (<kantn) 


‘ovens’, swaban (<sabin) ‘soaps, detergents’; 
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some monosyllabic words possessing short /a/ also form 
their plural in this way: 
dwafar (<dfar) ‘nails’, swabaf (<sba‘) ‘fingers’, Zwanah 


(<Zndah) ‘wings’. 


3.4. Patterns with Suffixes 


3.4.1. Suffix /-i/ 


As in Jewish Tunis, this pattern in Jewish Gabes is highly pro- 


ductive and covers a variety of singular patterns, the majority of 


which are feminine. The only masculine noun in this pattern is 


krasi (<karsi) ‘chairs’. 


a) 


b) 


Cc) 


d) 


e) 


feminine nouns with suffixes /-iya/ and /-ya/: 

fwaki (<fakya) ‘dried fruits’, wzagi (<wazga) ‘lizards’, 
zrabi (<zarbiya) ‘carpet’; 

feminine nouns with geminated second radical and third 
radical /y/: 

flali (<fallaya) ‘combs’, zrari ( < zarrdya) ‘mattresses’; 
feminine nouns with third radical /w/: 

ksawi (<kaswa) ‘costumes’, Igawi (<lagwa) ‘languages’; 
some nouns of the pattern CCa: 

faSawi (< asa) ‘dinners’, rdawi (<rda) ‘curtains, blinds’; 
some nouns with first radical /a/ or /y/ due to the loss of 
hamza: 

aradi (<ard) ‘grounds’, asami (<asm) ‘names’, ybari 


(<yabra) ‘needles’. 
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3.4.2. Suffix /-a/ 


There is a relatively small group of plural patterns that, in addi- 
tion to the internal modulation of syllable structure, also admit 
the /-a/ suffix. This type of pattern has been termed a ‘mixed’ 
plural by Cohen (1975, 201), due to the double marking. 


CvCCa 


All the examples classified in this category derive from the sin- 
gular pattern CCIC: 

harfa (<hrif) ‘clients’, sarka (<Srik) ‘companies, firms’, 
salba (<slib) ‘crosses’, tabba (< tbib) ‘doctors’. 


CCaCa 


Some items of the pattern CvCCan form their plural in this way: 

fraya (<faryan) ‘naked’, hfaya (<hafydn) ‘barefoot’, xdara 
‘vegetables’. 

Additionally, some names of origins and ethnicities are as- 
sociated with this allomorph: 

graba (<garbi) ‘Moroccans’, rwadma (<rtmi) ‘Christians’, 
Zraba (<Zarbi) ‘from Djerba’. 


CCcuCa 
dkura (< dkar) ‘males’, syiida (<sayd) ‘lions’. 


CwaCCa 


swalda (<siildi) ‘pennies’, twansa (< tuinsi) ‘Tunisians’. 
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4.0. Diminutive 


Both substantives and adjectives can form the diminutive. The 
CA pattern of the masculine diminutive, CuCayC, has been re- 
placed in Jewish Gabes, as well as in Jewish Tripoli and Jewish 
Tunis, by CCayyaC (Cohen 1975, 204; Yoda 2005, 244). As poin- 
ted out by Cohen (1975, 204), the use of the diminutive is limited 
to women and children, and men use it mostly in an ironic con- 


text. Selected examples: 


e _ biliteral nouns, e.g., CVC > CCvCa, dar > dwira ‘little 
house’; 

e _ triliteral nouns, e.g., CCvC / CvCC > CCvyyvC: kalb > 
klayyab ‘small dog’, nafs > nfayyas ‘small half’,°° wald > 
wlayyad ‘little boy’; 

e CaCCa > CCiCCa, e.g., tawla > twiwla ‘little table’; 

e CvCCi > CCVCi, e.g., karsi > krisi ‘little chair’; 

e quadrilateral nouns, e.g, CvCCuCa, CvCCaC > CCiCiCa: 
qattusa > qtitisa ‘kitten’, sabbat > sbibit ‘small shoe’. 


5.0. Numerals 


5.1. One to Ten 


Counted nouns appear in the plural only when preceded by num- 
bers 2-10. When accompanied by any higher numbers, the 
counted noun is in the singular. Below have been listed cardinal 


numbers with examples of masculine and feminine nouns. As can 


°° The etymological form of this item is nasf, but in Jewish Gabes there 
exists also a parallel form with metathesis, i.e., nafs. 
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be inferred, only number 1 distinguishes formally between the 


two genders and causes inversion of the word order: 


fabd wahad, mra wahda ‘one man, one woman’; 

Zuz razzala, Zuz amrd ‘two men, two women’; 

tlat zgar, tlat abnat ‘three boys, three girls’; 

arbfa hyit, arb$a xtxat ‘four fish, four peaches’; 
xams(a) arwazal, xamsa amrda ‘five men, five women’; 
Satta wlad, Sata amra ‘six boys, six women’; 

Sabfa arwazal, sabfa amrd ‘seven men, seven women’; 


tmaniya arwazal, tmaniya amrd ‘eight men, eight women’; 


ee a So os Se ON 


tasfa dyar, tasfa amrd ‘nine houses, nine women’; 


S 


fasra qburdt, Sasra amrd ‘ten graves, ten women’. 


5.2. Eleven to Nineteen 


11 hdas, 12 tazzina, 13 tallatas, 14 arbfatas, 15 xamastds, 16 sattas, 


17 sabfatds, 18 tamantas, 19 tasfatas. 


5.3. Twenty to Ninety 


The units always precede the tens. 

20 fasrin, wahad wa fasrin, 30 tlatin, wahad wa Sasrin, 40 
arbSin, wahad wa arbfin, 50 xamsin, wahad wa xamsin, 60 Sattin, 
wahad wa Sattin, 70 sabfin, wahad wa SabSin, 80 tmanin, wahad wa 


tmanin, 90 tas¢in, wahad wa tasfin. 


5.4. Hundreds and Thousands 


Unlike with tens, when units appear with hundreds, they are 
placed after the hundreds. 
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100 miya, 101 miya wa wahad, 102 miya wa tnin, 103 miya 
wa tlata, 132 miya u tnin u tlatin, 200 miytin, 300 tlat miya, 400 
arbfa miya, 500 xamSsa miya, 1000 alf, 2000 alfin, 3000 tlat aldf. 


5.5. Days of the Week 


nhar al-hadd ‘Sunday’, nhar at-tnin ‘Monday’, nhar at-tlat ‘Tues- 
day’, nhar al-arb$a ‘Wednesday’, nhar al-xmis*! ‘Thursday’, nhar 


zamfa ‘Friday’, nhar Sabbat ‘Saturday’. 
6.0. Pronouns 
6.1. Personal Pronouns 


6.1.1. Independent Personal Pronouns 


Table 48: Independent personal pronouns 


Singular Plural 
3M hitwa humma/htima 
3F hiya 
2M] anti / anta antum 
2F anti 
1| and / ana ahna 


The stress in the first person singular and plural is not fixed and 
varies between ultimate and penultimate. In other dialects of the 
region, on the contrary, we observe a form with penultimate 
stress, i.e., dna (Cohen 1975, 210; Singer 1984, 250; Yoda 2005, 


115). The classical form of the first-person plural, i.e., nahnu, has 


>! Due to the social taboo relating to the evil eye, this day has two ad- 
ditional names: nhar al-fardi ‘unpaired day’ and nhar in al-Sdu ‘day in 
the eye of the enemy’. 
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been reduced in the majority of the Maghrebi dialects to hna/ 
hnan. The absence of the initial /n/ has been explained by Cohen 
(1912, 87) as dissimilation, which is supposedly an early devel- 
opment, given its wide distribution among the dialects of Arabic. 
The /a/ quality of the initial vowel in Jewish Gabes is the same 
as in Muslim Tunis (Singer 1984, 250) and can be explained by 
the proximity of the pharyngeal /h/. Contrary to this, Jewish Tu- 
nis has in this place a rather unexpected /3/ vowel (Cohen 1975, 
211). In the Bedouin dialect of Marazig, both singular and plural 
forms of the first person have long é at the end, i.e., ané ‘T’, *hné 
‘we’ (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 66). 

Across many Jewish dialects of the region, the initial /h/ 
sound in the third person singular and plural is omitted; however, 
in the case of Jewish Gabes, the original consonantal manifesta- 
tion is retained, mirroring a similar phenomenon found in Mus- 
lim dialects (Singer 1985, 250). Conversely, in various other Jew- 
ish dialects, this initial consonant has been excised, consequently 
giving rise to the emergence of the dwa form (Cohen 1912, 336; 
Cohen 1985, 210; Yoda 2005, 115). 

The forms of the second person singular are also somewhat 
exceptional compared to other Maghrebi dialects and especially 
the Jewish ones. The general tendency across the majority of the 
dialects is for the the feminine form to be used for both feminine 


and masculine (Cohen 1975, 211).°* Jewish Djerba utilises anti 


°» The historical background of this phenomenon has been given by Co- 
hen (1975, 211), who claims that the predominance of the feminine 
form is related to the agglutination of the particle /-ya/ to the masculine 
form anta in some dialects, i.e., antiya. This hypothesis is supported by 
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for 2MS and antin for 2FS (Behnstedt 1998, 72). There is a similar 
situation in Jewish Algiers, where the latter has the form antina 
(Cohen 1912, 336). On the other hand, Muslim Algiers, Jewish 
Wad-Souf, and Bedouin Douz (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 66) have 
both forms. Jewish Gabes utilises both of these forms, with anti 
being the dominant variant. Interstingly, the merger of these pro- 
nouns has not affected the verbal morphology, where the femi- 
nine forms of the second person are marked as such. The second 
person plural in Jewish Gabes preserves the classical form ?an- 
tum, unlike Jewish Tunis and Jewish Algiers, which use a variant 
(a)ntuman, or Jewish Djerba, where we find antiin. As explained 
by Cohen (1975, 212), the /-an/ suffix in this form could be an 


analogy to the plural marker of the nouns. 


6.1.2. Pronominal Suffixes 


Table 49: Pronominal suffixes 


Singular Plural 
3M] -u, -i, -h -hoam 
3F -ha/-a 
2M -ak, -k -kom 
1] -i, -ni, -ya -na 


The distribution of the variations of some suffixes depends on the 
ending of the default form, namely, whether it ends with a con- 
sonant or a vowel. In the third person masculine singular, when 


a verb or a noun has a /u/ vowel at the end, the /u/ of the pro- 


evidence from the dialect of Djidjelli, where the masculine form has two 
variants, i.e., anta and antina. 
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noun is assimilated and subsequently long i emerges, which at- 
tracts the stress. This phenomenon is attested in many Maghrebi 
dialects; however, some of them still possess traces of the original 
/h/. As reported by Cohen (1912, 338), in Muslim Algiers, nouns 
ending with a vowel regularly admit /-h/, e.g., fadih ‘his enemy’. 
When it comes to the Jewish speakers of Algiers, most of them 
tend to omit the final /h/, but, as pointed out by Cohen (1912, 
339), some individuals do pronounce /h/, especially in 3PL forms 
of the past tense, e.g. (h)asplii"u ‘they destroyed him’. Interest- 
ingly, in the same form, Muslim speakers use an /-ah/ suffix, e.g., 
nsduah ‘they forgot him’ (Cohen 1912, 339). In Jewish Gabes, the 
original /h/ is attested to a limited extent, in past-tense forms of 
verbs with a weak third radical that have an /a/ vowel in the 
third person singular. In this case, instead of /u/, /h/ is added, 
e.g., nsah ‘he forgot him’. Alternatively, an extra long /a/ vowel 
emerges, e.g., xda ‘he took’, xda ‘he took him’. Also, nouns ending 
with /-a/ admit the /h/ suffix (see gda ‘lunch’ below). 

In the second person singular, the CA suffix /-ka/ con- 
tracted in the Maghrebi dialects to /-k/ when a word finishes 
with a vowel, and to /-ak/ when the ending is consonantal. The 
same variation is attested in Jewish Tunis (Cohen 1975, 213). In 
the plural, the suffix corresponds to classical /-kum/, and in Jew- 
ish Gabes, as in other dialects, can be realised either as /-kam/ 
or, in a labial and pharyngeal context, as /-kom/. 

The suffix of the first person singular has three possible var- 
iants, namely /-ni/, /-i/, and /-ya/. Their distribution is condi- 


tioned grammatically, namely, /-ni/ is added only to verbs, /-i/ 
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and /-ya/ to nouns. The latter is applied only to nouns ending 
with vowels. 

Nouns ending with /-i/, like karsi ‘chair’, constitute a sepa- 
rate category. As is demonstrated below, the final vowel is elided 
in the singular and the personal pronouns are added to the root 
kars-, but the final vowel is retained in the rest of the persons, 
where the suffix starts with a consonant. Contrary to this, in Jew- 
ish Tripoli, the final vowel of the noun is preserved throughout 
the whole inflection (Yoda 2005, 121). 

Below are presented some examples including both conso- 


nantal and vocalic endings. 


Table 50: Examples of nouns with pronominal suffixes 


3MS__ | qalbu his heart xti(h)°? his brother 

3FS qalbha her heart xttha her brother 
2MS qalbak your heart xuk your brother 
1SG qalbi my heart xuya my brother 
3PL galbham their heart xtiham their brother 
2PL qalbkam your (PL) heart |xtikam your (PL) brother 
1PL qalbna our heart xtuna our brother 
3MS gdah his lunch karsu his chair 

3FS gdaha her lunch karsha her chair 

2MS gdak your lunch karsak your chair 

1SG gdaya my lunch karsi my chair 

3PL gdaham their lunch karsiham their chair 

2PL gdakam your (PL) lunch | karsikam your (PL) chair 
1PL gdana our lunch karsina our chair 


The aforementioned examples do not demonstrate any fluctua- 


tions in terms of syllable structure. Nonetheless, some nominal 


°3 The final /h/ is usually audible when an informant is asked to pro- 
nounce an isolated form; in free speech it tends to be elided. 
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patterns require replacement or deletion of a vowel once the pro- 
noun is added. This is the case, for example, in disyllabic nouns 
with a short last vowel, e.g., sahab ‘friend’-sahbi ‘my friend’. In 
turn, in nouns of the pattern CCaC, the position of the short vowel 
/2/ is changed after adding the pronominal suffix in order to 
avoid a short vowel in an open syllable. Below the example of 


sdar ‘breast’ is given: 


Table 51: sdar ‘breast’ with pronominal suffixes 


3MS sadru his breast 
3FS sdarha her breast 
2MS sadrak your breast 
1SG sadri my breast 
3PL| sdarham their breast 
2PL| sdarkam your (PL) breast 
1PL sdarna our breast 


Many words, however, do not admit pronominal suffixes, and in- 


stead the possessive particle (a)ntaf is used. This applies particu- 
larly to words of foreign origin. 


Table 52: livro (Ital.) ‘book’ with possessive particle 


3MS|_ livro antafu his book 
3FS|__ livro antaha her book 
2MS | _ livro antafk your book 
1SG|_ livro antafay my book 
3PL| livro antaham their book 
2PL| livro antafkam your (PL) book 
1PL|_ livro antafna our book 


Below are presented examples of the weak verbs nSa ‘he forgot’, 
which has a vocalic ending, and zat ‘she came’, which has a con- 


sonantal ending, with personal pronouns added. 
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Table 53: nsa ‘he forgot’ and Zat ‘she came’ with pronominal suffixes 


3MS nsah he forgot him Zatu she came to him 

3FS nsaha he forgot her Zatha = she came to her 

2MS nsak he forgot you Zatak she came to you 

1SG nsani he forgot me Zatni she came to me 

3PL nsadham he forgot them Zatham she came to them 
2PL nsakam he forgot you (PL) |Zatkam she came to you (PL) 
1PL nsana he forgot us Zatna = she came to us 


It is worth noting, however, that in Jewish Gabes the verb Za with 
a personal pronoun in the role of direct object is used to refer to 
abstract phenomena rather than people. It occurs often in expres- 
sions related to health conditions, e.g., s-shar l-laxar Zatni sxana 
‘last month I got fever’, Zatha ‘she got her period’. In turn, when 
it comes to a meeting of two people, a particle Sandi or /-li/ is 
used, e.g., hiya Zat Sandna ‘she came to us’. 

Above I presented short verbs, which do not change their 
syllable structure when a personal pronoun is added. In the case 
of verbs with three full radicals, however, the syllabification is 
modified: 


Table 54: Strong verb with pronominal suffixes 


3MS qatlu he killed him 
3FS|  qtalha he killed her 
2MS| _— qatlak he killed you 
1SG qtalni he killed me 


3PL| qtalham he killed them 
2PL| qtalkam he killed you (PL) 
1PL|  qtalna he killed us 


6.1.3. Dative Marker /1-/ 


In addition to regular agglutination of a personal pronoun as a 
direct object, some verbs admit also what Yoda (2005, 126) calls 
the ‘enclitic dative marker’, which corresponds to the classical 
preposition /-li/. The order is therefore as follows: verb, pronom- 


inal suffix, dative marker, pronominal suffix. Below I present ex- 
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amples of the prefix conjugation: 


Table 55: Prefix conjugation with enclitic dative marker 


3MS 
3FS 
2MS 
1SG 
3PL 
2PL 
1PL 


The inflection presented above includes only verbs with a vocalic 


ending. Below one can find an inflection with a consonantal end- 


ing: 


yzibulu 
yzibulha 
yzibulak 
yzibuli 
yzibulham 
yzibulkam 
yzibulna 


he brings him to him 
he brings him to her 
he brings him to you 
he brings him to me 
he brings him to them 
he brings him to you (PL) 
he brings him to us 


Table 56: Suffix conjugation with enclitic dative marker 


3MS 
3FS 
2MS 
18G 
3PL 
2PL 
1PL 


Zabathalu 
Zabathalha 
Zabathdlak 

Zabathali 

Zabathalham 
Zabathalkam 


Zabathalna 


she brought her to him 
she brought her to her 
she brought her to you 
she brought her to me 
she brought her to them 
she brought her to you (PL) 
she brought her to us 
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6.2. Reflexive Pronoun 


In Jewish Gabes, as in many other dialects of Arabic, the particle 
/ruh-/ is used to express reflexivity. It is inflected as follows: 


Table 57: Inflection of particle /rth-/ 


3MS|_ hazz rithu he raised himself 
3FS| qatlat rihha she killed herself 
2MS| darritirthak you (FS) harmed yourself 
1SG|_ darrit riihi I harmed myself 

3PL)| darbu ruihham they hit themselves 
2PL| drabtu ruhkam you (PL) hit yourselves 
1PL| drabna rihna we hit ourselves 


Another reflexive pronoun used in Jewish Gabes is /nafs-/. This, 
however, has slightly different connotations. While /riih-/ ex- 
presses physical reflexivity, /nofS-/ is used in a more abstract 
context, e.g., ahsab nafsak li qafad fi-Zndn ‘imagine yourself sitting 
in the garden’.°* However, some verbs admit both variants. One 
of them is the verb ‘to become’, which in Jewish Gabes is ex- 
pressed by the verb {mal + reflexive pronoun. In this case, both 
/rih-/ and /nafs-/ are correct. In Jewish Tunis, the situation is 
exactly the opposite: /nofs-/ is predominant, while /riih-/ serves 
to express reflexivity in more specific contexts (Cohen 1975, 
218). Moreover, /ruh-/ forms another pronoun, namely /brih-/ 
meaning ‘by oneself’, e.g., Zit bruhi ‘I came alone’. The most pop- 
ular expression for ‘by oneself, alone’ in Jewish Gabes, however, 
is /wahd-/, which has the following inflection: 


4 Interestingly, when nafs stands alone it means ‘evil eye’, e.g., Sandu 
nafs ‘he is sick because of the evil eye’. 
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Table 58: Inflection of particle /wahd-/ 


3MS| Za wahdu he came alone 
3FS| gat whadha she came alone 
2MS| Zit wahdak you came alone 
1SG| 2it wahdi I came alone 
3PL | Zaw whadham they came alone 
2PL | Zitu whadkam you (PL) came alone 
1PL| gina whadna we came alone 


This pronoun seems to be very common in Tunisia, although 
there exist several exceptions; for example, Muslim Tunis uses 
/bid-/ to express the meaning ‘by oneself’ (Singer 1985, 257), 
while Jewish Tripoli prefers /briih-/ (Yoda 2005, 129). Nonethe- 
less, /wahd-/ has been attested in Jewish Algiers (Cohen 1912, 
355). 


6.3. Relative Pronoun 


The principal pronoun that introduces relative clauses in Jewish 
Gabes is li, which is not affected by gender or number, e.g. tlata 
battixat li bfatatham bantak ‘three melons that your daughter has 
sent you’, tamma wahad li hiwa ma tharraks ‘there is a man who 
does not move’, dna hiiwa li Zitak ams ‘I am the one who came to 
you yesterday’, li nhabb humma liavar li saftham ‘what I want is 
the book that I saw’. There exists also an allomorphic variant alli. 
The use of the relative pronoun in Jewish Gabes will be analysed 
more closely in chapter 6, 81.1. 

Apart from the aforementioned li, which prevails in Jewish 
Gabes, one can find in Muslim Tunis also a widespread vestigial 
use of the pronoun ma (Singer 1985, 260), e.g., xtid ma thabb 


‘take whatever you want’. It has been replaced by li in the role of 
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the relative pronoun, probably in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ing due to the second function of ma, which is as a negation par- 
ticle, e.g., dna ma nhabbus ‘I do not like him’. In Jewish Gabes, 
the pronoun ma does exist, but it serves as a highlighter of the 
object, often contradicting the statement or the presumption of 
the collocutor, e.g., mak klit bafda ‘but you have already eaten’, 


mani qaltlak ‘I already told you’. 


6.4. Reciprocal Pronoun 


As in other Maghrebi dialects, mfa bfad is an equivalent of ‘each 
other’, e.g., dna wa anti namsiw ma bfadna ‘I and you will go 
together’, humma tnin Zaw mfa bfadham ‘they came together’, az- 
zgar yadarbu m£a bfadham ‘the children hit each other’. 


6.5. Interrogative Pronouns 


e = Sntiwa, as ‘what’: 
Sniwa nqillak? ‘what will I tell you?’, as yafmal? ‘what 
will he do?’, snitwa Safa? ‘what time is it?’ waqt wsalt I- 
huni sniwa saa li kanat? ‘when you arrived in here, what 
was the time?’, snitwa mafnatha? ‘what is the meaning (of 
the word)?’; 

e = (bani ‘which’: 
(h)ani tniya nisal biha fi-l-blad? ‘which way will lead us to 
the city?’, (h)ani tawla thabbi? ‘which table do you like?’, 
(h)ani liavar thabb? ‘which book would you like?’, (h)ani 
asam $Stiti l-waldak? ‘what name have you given to your 
child?’, man (h)ani blad Zit? ‘which country did you come 


from?’; 
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Skin, askun ‘who’: 

Skun ar-razal li Za amas? ‘who is the man who came 
yesterday?’ askin I-mra li Zat? ‘who is the woman who has 
come?’ askin nd§ Saft fi-s-siiq? ‘which people did you see 
in the market?’ skin anti? ‘who are you?’, wald skin anta? 


‘whose son are you?’. 


This interrogative pronoun is usually not inflected. However, in 


Jewish Gabes, one can occasionally find forms like sktinak? ‘who 


are you?’ Skun hiwa? ‘who is he?’. 


kaddas ‘how much/how many’ 
kaddas thabbi taffah? ‘how many apples would you like?’ 
kifas, 5a ‘how’ 


Sa ysammiw? ‘what is he called?’, Sa halak? ‘how are you?’, 
kifas Samalt hada? ‘how did you do that?’. 


6.6. Exclamative Pronouns 


The particle ma- serves to form the following exclamative pro- 


nouns: 


madabi- 

This word is used to express a wish that it is possible may 
come true. It is inflected regularly, i.e. madabiya, 
madabik, etc. 

ma-/sa- + elative 

This construction expresses amazement, astonishment, or 
surprise. It brings about some fluctuations within the syl- 
lable structure of an adjective as it admits the personal 


suffixes, e.g.: 
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Table 59: ma-/Sa- + elative with pronominal suffixes 


Elative Masculine Feminine 


akbar ‘bigger’ ma-kabru ‘how big he ma-kbarha ‘how big 
is!’ she is!’ 

azgar ‘smaller’ ma-zgagru ‘how small ma-zgarha ‘how small 
he is!’ she is!’ 

atwal ‘longer’ Sa-tilu ‘how long he _ §a-tiilha ‘how long she 


is!’ is!’ 
axaff ‘lighter’ ma-xaffu ‘how light ma-xfafha ‘how light 
he is!’ she is!’ 


ahla ‘sweeter’ ma-hla(h) ‘how sweet ma-hlaha ‘how sweet 
he is!’ she is!’ 
axyab ‘worse’ ma-xaybu/xibu ‘how  ma-xayba/xiba ‘how 


bad he is!’ bad she is!’ 
sahh ‘stronger’ ma-shahu ‘how strong ma-sahha/shiha ‘how 
he is!’ strong she is!’*° 


6.7. Demonstrative Pronouns 


6.7.1. Near Reference 


Table 60: Near demonstrative pronouns 


| Singular Plural 


Masculine |hdda _ 
-— a hadu 
Feminine | hddi 
The position of the pronoun within the sentence is not fixed, and 
it can either follow the noun, e.g., al-hsan hdda ‘this horse’, or 


precede it, e.g., hada ar-razal ‘this man’. 


°° The primary meaning of this adjective is ‘strong’; however, due to the 
social taboo, it serves also as a euphemistic equivalent of ‘fat’, especially 
with reference to a woman, e.g. Sanda shiha, literally ‘she has a 
strength’. 
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6.7.2. Far Reference 


Table 61: Far demonstrative pronouns 


| Singular Plural 
Masculine | hdadak 
Feminine | hddik 


hadiik 

There exists in Jewish Gabes also another pronoun indicating far 
reference, namely, hdk-al, e.g., hak-arrazal ‘that man’. It is at- 
tested also in Jewish Tunis, where the initial /h/ is elided, i.e., 
ak-al (Cohen 1975, 225). As suggested by Cohen, this form prob- 
ably stems from CA hadak-al. Interestingly, in Jewish Gabes, only 
the masculine form is attested. It seems to be the same situation 
also in Jewish Tunis, since Cohen (1975, 225) presents only the 
masculine form, without mentioning its feminine counterpart. In 
Jewish Algiers, in turn, one can find an abbreviation of hadak, 
namely dak (Cohen 1912, 346). 


6.7.3. Vestiges of /-ha/ 


The particle /-ha/, known from CA as a component of the demon- 
strative hada, forms in Jewish Tunis a separate demonstrative 
pronoun inflected for person and number, and indicating the 
physical presence of someone (Singer 1985, 259). As reported by 
Cohen (1975, 225), the pronoun in question is represented in 
Jewish Tunis by a compound form awdda ( < *hahu hada). In Jew- 
ish Gabes it seems to have survived only in two isolated forms, 
i.e., hani (< *ha + dna) and hawwa (< *had + huwwa). The sec- 
ond form serves as a demonstrative pronoun not only for the third 


person singular, but also for all the persons except the first person 
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singular, which has its own form, namely hdni, e.g., hani Zit ‘here 


I came’, hawwa Za ‘here he came’, hawwa Zina ‘here we came’. 


6.8. Indefinite Pronouns 


wahad, wahda ‘someone’; 

mnddam ‘somebody, one’ (< Heb. 07% 12); 

{bad ‘a person, somebody’, e.g., tamma {bad wahad f-ad- 
dar ‘there is someone at home’; 

hadd ‘no one’ 

This pronoun is used exclusively in negative sentences or 
in the expression kall hadd ‘everyone’, e.g., ma tamma 
hadd f-ad-dar ‘there is no one at home’, hadd ma Za ‘no 
one came’, hadd ma xnabham ‘no one stole them’; 

bfad al-hadd ‘unknown person, someone’, e.g., galt -ummi 
li bSad al-hadd Za ‘I told my mother that someone came’, 
bfad al-hadd huni ‘someone is here’; 

bfad ‘some, unspecified place or item, few’, e.g., Sla bali 
Saftu fi-bf£ad al-blad ‘in my opinion, I have seen him in a 
town’, bfad an-nas zaw ‘few people came’, hiiwa salla bfad 
slawat ‘he prayed some prayers’; 

flan ‘someone’ 

This pronoun is used only for human beings and cannot 
be followed by any noun, e.g., flan wsal I-d-dar ‘someone 
has arrived at home’ (i.e., not: flan razal wsal); 

haga ‘something’, e.g., madabiya haga nasrabha ‘I would 
like to drink something’, nhabb nqillak haza ‘I would like 
to tell you something’, tamma haZa li thayyarni ‘there is 
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something that worries me’, aStini hddik al-hdza ‘give me 
that thing’; 

bfad al-haza ‘something’, e.g., aStini bfad al-haza ‘give me 
something’; 

Sayy ‘nothing’, used only in negative sentences, e.g., ma 
fandis sayy ‘I have nothing’, ma nhabb Sayy ‘I do not want 
anything’; 

Swiya® ‘a bit’, e.g., aftini Swiya manha ‘give me just a bit 
of this’; 

dxar/oxar ‘another’, e.g., Zat mra adxra ‘another woman 
came’, Saft nds oxrin ‘I saw other people’, nhabb haza axra 
‘I want something else’, aftini taffaha oxra ‘give me one 


more apple’. 


6.9. Pronouns Related to Quantity 


trayyaf ‘a slice, a piece’, e.g., ftithu trayyaf xabz ‘I gave him 
a small slice of bread’; 

barsa ‘many, a lot’, e.g., hiwa yhabb barsa hwayaz ‘he 
wants many things’, ma tammds barsa rman ‘there are not 
many pomegranates’; 

yasar ‘many, a lot’, e.g., tamma nds ydsar ‘there are a lot 
of people’; 

kattar ‘the majority’ (in Muslim Tunis: mukter; see Singer 
1985, 286), e.g., kattar al-nas yhabbu yamsiw I-sla ‘the ma- 


jority of people want to go to the synagogue’; 


vey 


°° In Jewish Djerba, instead of Swiya, tsifa is used. 
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bdgal ‘the rest, the leftovers’, e.g., ndxad al-baqal ‘I will 
take the rest’; 

kull ‘all, every, whole’, e.g., xdamt nhar kullu ‘I worked all 
day’, al-nds al-kull Zaw hini ‘all the people came here’, kull 
fayla fandha zuz zgar ‘in every family there are two chil- 


dren’. 


PART III 
DIACHRONIC AND COMPARATIVE 
STUDIES IN SYNTAX 


Introduction 


The study presented below investigates several syntactic phe- 
nomena attested in Jewish Gabes. Since no comparative descrip- 
tion of North African Arabic syntax exists, the selection of topics 
studied here has been made based on Kristen Brustad’s (2000) 
work on the syntax of spoken Arabic, but several modifications 
have been made as well. One of the major differences is the meth- 
odology adopted in this chapter, namely, the syntax of Jewish 
Gabes has been approached from a typological and historical 
point of view. The data for every topic has been extracted from 
the text corpus and is presented at the beginning of every section. 
The comparative analysis is of particular importance in this chap- 
ter, since data from the neighbouring dialects can provide valua- 
ble information for understanding the development of syntax in 


Jewish Gabes. 


5. SYNTAX OF NOUNS 


1.0. Definiteness 


1.1. Introduction 


The primary aim of this section is to specify the nature of defi- 
niteness in Jewish Gabes based on the data presented below. I 
am going to study the factors determining the level of definite- 
ness and revisit the rules established for CA and other dialects. 
The primary question posed in this survey is whether definiteness 
is a fixed grammatical category, or should rather be perceived 
functionally as a result of interaction between different grammat- 
ical features. The second question addressed in this section is of 
a comparative nature, namely, whether the same factors condi- 
tion definiteness in all the North African dialects, or some varia- 


tions occur. 


1.2. Data 


Definite 

1. Lkbira xdaha ragzal, xda wald wir, wa |-tanya xdaha razal 
(2:13) 
‘He married the eldest to a man, the son of the minister, 
he married also the second one.’ 

2. humma msaw yasar, at-tniya twila u ufalham al-ma (2:56) 
‘They walked a lot, the way was long and they ran out of 
water.’ 

3. al-baba saltan Za: win banti? (4:12) 
‘The father sultan came: where is my daughter?’ 
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Indefinite 


4. hatti Sakkina u ngassttha (1:22) 
‘Bring a knife and we will cut it.’ 


5. rqat mra Samya (4:18) 
‘She found a blind woman.’ 


6. daxlat, targa Subirya kbira (4:25) 
‘She entered and found a big bowl.’ 


Indefinite Specific 


7. wahad msa yatlab ya krim taf alla (1:2) 
‘A man went to beg for money.’ 


8. qamat famlatlu wahda oxra (1:31) 
‘She got up to make another one.’ 


9. Sifu wahad l-aktar agzan, l-aktar maxnan, l-aktar zawali, 
xtidila (2:14) 
‘Look for the one that is the laziest, the dirtiest and the 
poorest and marry her to him.’ 


1.3. The Arabic System of Definiteness 
and its Challenges 


Most grammars of Arabic present the system of definiteness di- 
chotomically, implying that nouns can be either marked by the 
definite article and therefore definite, or unmarked and therefore 
indefinite. In the case of Jewish Gabes, as in many other modern 
dialects, this approach is inaccurate and fails to represent multi- 
ple levels of definiteness in natural language. As has been men- 
tioned by Brustad (2000, 18), native speakers of Arabic make 


flexible use of various shades of definiteness in order to manipu- 
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late the discourse. The same observation has been made by Domi- 
nique Caubet (1993, 185) in her analysis of the morphosyntax of 
Moroccan Arabic. 

What characterises the North African group in terms of def- 
initeness is the use of the article wahad, meaning ‘someone, one, 
somebody’. Its occurrence is attested particularly frequently in 
Moroccan Arabic, but it occasionally appears also in the Eastern 
dialects, e.g., in Syrian and in Egyptian dialects, in the latter be- 
ing used exclusively with nouns that refer to humans. In addition 
to wahad, one can find in Maghrebi Arabic also Say, meaning 
‘some’. The particle Say is also attested in Syrian; however, it has 
been pointed out that it functions there more as a partitive noun 
(Cowell 1964, 467). These two articles, therefore, prove that 
there is a ‘grey space’ between the classic extrema of definiteness 
and indefiniteness, within which native speakers exercise differ- 
ent degrees of determination. Caubet (1993, 185) associates them 
with the action of extraction, as a result of which an item be- 
comes separated from the anonymous whole and acquires some 
kind of specificity, yet remains anonymous. 

Before establishing the rules that govern the system of def- 
initeness and indefiniteness in Jewish Gabes, I would like to dis- 
cuss some additional grammatical concepts that might have an 
impact on the notion of definiteness. I will adopt the view of 
Brustad (2000, 18), who argues that definiteness constitutes a 


continuum interacting with concepts like number and animacy. 


1 The particle wdahad finds its parallel in Berber jirane ‘one, someone’. 
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1.4. Animacy—Individuation—Discourse 


Definiteness is a notion closely related to a speaker’s perception 
and their idea of discourse. The speaker chooses to assign greater 
definiteness to items that they can see by themselves or are close 
and akin to them. The egocentric dimension of definiteness has 
been already noted by many scholars, including Khan (1988, 
XXXVD), but it is crucial to highlight also in the present study that 
the choice of a specific level of definiteness is embedded in the 
perceptual subjectivity of the speaker, and it therefore might not 
be correlate with commonly established grammatical rules. There 
are, however, several other factors which might help explain the 
system of definiteness and indefiniteness in Jewish Gabes. 

To begin with, definiteness as a concept of perceptual sali- 
ence formally reflected in the language has some parallels with 
animacy (in general linguistics) and virility (in Slavic languages). 
Animacy can be explained as the ability of a noun to be alive and 
animate, i.e., to act in a conscious manner. Thus, in order to es- 
tablish the definition of animacy, Comrie (1981, 185) proposes 
the following hierarchy: human > animals > inanimate, arguing 
that it is relevant for numerous morphosyntactic developments 
cross-linguistically, but at the same time interacts with other pa- 
rameters rather than functioning independently. Comrie’s hierar- 
chy notwithstanding, the most common and most attested dis- 
tinction within the category of animacy is that of human and non- 
human. In terms of definiteness, therefore, human referents are 
more definite than other items, as they are aware of their acts 


and thus they acquire more prominence. 
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However, the concept of animacy is not reflected equally in 
every language, and therefore the phenomena stemming from it 
can be manifold.” Perception of which nouns have the ability to 
act in an aware way depends to a large extent on socio-cultural 
factors in each speech community. Some languages make a more 
specific distinction as to what deserves an additional marking in 
the language as being more animate/salient, disambiguating 
nouns related to kinship from the rest by means of clitic doubling. 
Both in Berber and in Maghrebi Arabic, the possessors of kinship 
terms are often doubled, resulting in the construction: kinship 
term + pronominal clitic + genitive particle + possessor, e.g., 
yamma-ha ntaf baya ‘the mother of Baya’ (Souag 2017, 58). Some 
examples of the impact of animacy can be found also in North- 
west Semitic. As argued by scholars of Biblical Hebrew, the direct 
object marker nx ?ét occurs often with definite and animate 
nouns (Khan 1988; Bekins 2014). In terms of subject-verb agree- 
ment, it has been argued that, similarly to Ancient Greek, inani- 
mate collectives in Hebrew are accompanied by singular verbs 
when in the position of subject, e.g., 7nVNT Xian xi) ‘and nor shall 
your tears run down’ (Ezek. 24.16; Gzella 2013, 110). This kind 
of morphological marking reflects the way in which speech com- 


munities perceive which referents are more animate and alive. 


2 As an example, consider Russian and Polish, where in the former, plu- 
rality increases the degree of animacy, and causes a noun to admit a 
special animate accusative morpheme, while in the latter, the situation 
is exactly the opposite (Comrie 1981, 188). 
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Another parameter relevant for noun phrases with regard 
to animacy is gender. This is of special significance in Slavic lan- 
guages, where the discriminating category has been called ‘viril- 
ity’ by Janda (1999, 209). It has multiple morphological implica- 
tions and as a term is not dichotomous, but, similarly to definite- 
ness in spoken Arabic, demonstrates diversification. Different lev- 
els of virility are reflected in the declension of human nouns in 
Polish, which, when in the nominative, might admit three possi- 
ble endings: honorific virile, neutral virile and deprecatory non- 
virile (Janda 1999, 202). As has been suggested by Janda, the 
most animate and the most prominent category, honorific virile, 
was shaped by a sociolinguistic concept of the idealised and pro- 
totypical self, which is highly specific and unique. The personal 
and perceptual dimension of virility/animacy therefore corre- 
sponds to the egocentric hierarchy of salience. A parallel discrim- 
inative distinction was suggested for the Proto-Semitic mor- 
pheme /-t/, which originally marked inferiority, being used es- 
pecially for diminutives and pejoratives, and subsequently ac- 
quired the function of the feminine marker (Hasselbach 2014, 
324).3 

Bearing in mind that various aspects of animacy may have 


an impact on the system of definiteness and indefiniteness, I 


3 The /t/ morpheme as a marker of inferiority is a widespread phenom- 
enon not only in Proto-Semitic, but in the entire Afro-Asiatic group; it 
is attested, among others, in the Bantu languages. The cross-linguistic 
regularity of this morpheme was observed at an early stage of Semitic 
scholarship (Brockelmann 1908). 
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would now like to discuss another satellite concept, namely indi- 
viduation. This serves as one of the key factors relevant to the 
Transitivity Hypothesis formulated by Hopper and Thompson 
(1980) in their cross-linguistic study of transitivity and its dis- 
course implications. In their view, transitivity is a global phe- 
nomenon which is central in every natural language and has mul- 
tiple, predictable grammatical consequences. Rejecting the clas- 
sical definition of transitivity as the presence or absence of an 
object, they propose to interpret it as a continuum consisting of 
various components that determine whether a clause is more or 
less transitive. Their hypothesis also has other aspects relevant 
for discourse analysis, but for the time being, I would like to focus 
on the parameters of transitivity formulated by Hopper and 
Thompson (1980, 252): 


Table 62: Hopper and Thompson’s parameters of transitivity 


HIGH LOW 
PARTICIPANTS __|two or more participants one participant 
KINESIS action non-action 
ASPECT telic atelic 
PUNCTUALITY _ | punctual non-punctual 
VOLITIONALITY | volitional non-volitional 
AFFIRMATION __ |affirmative negative 
MODE realis irrealis 
AGENCY agent high in potency agent low in potency 


AFFECTEDNESS | object totally affected object not affected 
OF OBJECT 
INDIVIDUATION | object highly object not individuated 
OF OBJECT individuated 


This table shows that individuation correlates with other gram- 


matical categories and participates in much wider processes like 
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transitivity, which subsequently has serious discourse implica- 
tions. Definiteness, animacy, and individuation of an object affect 
the syntax of most of the natural languages. Hopper and Thomp- 
son illustrate the importance of these features in several lan- 
guages. In Hungarian, the word order of a sentence reflects the 
level of individuation of the object, while in Chukchee, when the 
object is non-referential and non-individuated, it is incorporated 
into a verb, which is in turn marked as intransitive (Comrie 1973, 
243-44; Hopper and Thompson 1980, 257). It can be assumed, 
therefore, that there is a clear correlation between the categories 
of individuation of an object and transitivity of a verb. This state- 
ment can be reformulated in the following way: individuated 
nouns tend to occur in telic and punctual verbal clauses express- 
ing actions. Contrary to this, atelic, non-punctual verbal forms, 
which do not significantly affect the object, attract non-individu- 
ated and indefinite objects. 

The Transitivity Hypothesis has been widely discussed and 
reanalysed, especially within the framework of a single language. 
Cech and Pajas (2009) have tested its effectiveness in Czech and, 
based on their data, rejected some of Hopper and Thompson’s 
predications related to the number of participants. I would like 
to pay special attention to their findings regarding the language 
form (spoken vs written), as it is of a special relevance for the 
study of individuation/definiteness in Jewish Gabes. Hopper and 
Thompson (1980, 53) have argued that spoken language forms 
like conversation are low in transitivity, because speakers tend to 
talk about themselves, describing views and attitudes rather than 


relating actions, which, as has been pointed out, have high levels 
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of transitivity. This hypothesis was rejected for Czech, as the data 
analysed by Cech and Pajas (2009, 47) clearly indicate that, sta- 
tistically, there are no differences in distribution between one- 
and two- and more-participant clauses in spoken and written lan- 
guage. Hence, a corpus of transcribed spoken language can serve 
as a basis for analysis of definiteness. 

A dichotomic hierarchy parallel to that of Hopper and 
Thompson has been proposed by Khan (1988) in his study of ob- 
ject marking and agreement pronouns in Semitic in the context 
of individuation. According to this model, there are eight quali- 
ties that determine whether a noun is individuated and salient or 
non-individuated and non-salient. Brustad (2000, 23), in turn, 
has expanded Khan’s hierarchies by adding, among others, the 
notion of agency, understood as an ability to act independently. 
Both Hopper and Thompson and Khan define individuation as 
distinctness of a nominal form from other forms found in a clause, 
but also from the background. Out of all the hierarchies proposed 
by the aforementioned scholars, some are more accurate, while 
others contain qualities not necessarily applicable in Jewish 
Gabes. Below I propose a provisional hierarchy of individuation, 


which matches my findings in the most accurate way: 


Table 63: Hierarchy of individuation based on Khan (1988) 


INDIVIDUATED NON-INDIVIDUATED 
Definite Indefinite 
Animate Inanimate 
Specific General 

Count Mass 
Textually prominent Secondary for the discourse 
Concrete Abstract 
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These features designate tendencies rather than fixed rules. 4 
Nonetheless, I would like to pay special attention to the relation- 
ship between discourse and individuation, which in my view has 
a critical impact on the syntactic behaviour of nouns. Nominals 
that are of relevance to the line of discourse are almost always 
more individuated and definite. Therefore, the pair singular vs 
plural that appears in Hopper and Thompson’s hierarchy is not 
always relevant, since plural entities relevant to the discourse 
will usually be definite and individuated. On the other hand, the 
category of agency proposed by Brustad would acquire more im- 
portance, as entities acting independently are usually more prom- 
inent in the discourse. 

The correspondence between discourse and definiteness is 
of special importance in this study, as the vast majority of the 
collected text corpus consists of folktales, where discourse span 
and topics are clearly marked. In a situation where a speaker de- 
livers to a hearer a story that is unknown to them, the definite- 
ness of the entities appearing in this story depends to a great ex- 
tent on the degree to which the hearer is familiar with them 
(Khan 1988, XXXVII). Therefore, if the storyteller assumes that 
the hearer is able to retrieve a nominal from their memory or 
knowledge, this nominal will acquire more individuation and 
definiteness, namely, a noun will function as an associative 
anaphora. The new information in a story can therefore be two- 


fold; it can be either discourse-related, or part of assumed famil- 


4 The vagueness of this kind of hierarchy has already been highlighted 
by Brustad (2000, 24). 
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iarity-related newness/givenness. This distinction was first intro- 
duced by Prince (1981) and subsequently extended by other 
scholars including Rudy Loock (2013). The latter proposed the 
following hearer-orientated definition of information in the dis- 
course: HEARER NEW vs HEARER OLD INFORMATION—is the 
information given or new, depending on the speaker’s assump- 
tion as to the state of knowledge of his/her addressee(s) (Loock 
2013, 88)? Hence, the speaker matches the degree of definiteness 
of the nominals used in the story to the state of knowledge of the 
hearer. 

Theoretically, it could be established, therefore, that there 
is a straightforward correspondence between individuation/tex- 
tual prominence and definiteness. This hypothesis, even though 
it is applicable in many cases, has some impediments. In partic- 
ular, in Arabic, as in many other languages, abstract and generic 
nouns attract the definite article. An example of this exceptional 
behaviour is found in passage (1:3). This sentence appears at the 
very beginning of the story and the house at which the beggar 
arrives is unknown to the reader. The house itself will not play 
any significant role in the further discourse of the story, neither 
will the door. Nonetheless, they are both marked with the defi- 
nite article. The first is definite due to its generic character. As 
argued by Krifka (1987, 19), a kind-referring generic nominal 
phrase can occur in an object position and can fulfil several roles, 
one of them being representation. A representative object in this 
case refers to a “typical representative of this kind.” Namely, the 


speaker did not mean any specific house, as it does not have any 
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significance for the story, but rather refers to an entity repre- 
sentative of the ontological category of houses.° The definiteness 
of the noun ‘door’ can be explained by the phenomenon of asso- 
ciative anaphora. As every house usually has a door, the speaker 
uses the definite article in the frame of cognitive psychology. L6- 
bner (1998, 1) argues that “associative anaphora involves a hid- 
den link or anchor which has to be introduced earlier.” In the 
analysed passage, therefore, the definiteness of the door is an- 


chored in the cognitive frame of the house. 


1.5. The Indefinite-Specific and New Topic Marking 


I already have pointed out that this study takes a particular in- 
terest in the space between absolute definiteness and absolute 
indefiniteness, namely, different degrees of individuation. As ob- 
served by Khan (1988, XXXVIII): “It is more accurate to state that 
some [nominals] are more individuated than others.” One in- 
stance of such ambiguity is the indefinite-specific, which desig- 
nates nouns that are syntactically indefinite, but possess a higher 
level of referentiality than indefinite nouns normally do (Wald 
1983; Brustad 2000, 26). In Jewish Gabes, wahad functions as the 
marker of indefinite-specific nouns, while simultaneously playing 
an important role in the discourse, namely, introducing a new 
topic. This article seems to be well-established in the dialect and 


its occurrence is relatively high, as can be inferred from the data 


° Similar interpretation of the term ‘generic’ appears in the Egyptian 
joke provided by Brustad (2000, 32). There, parallel to the definiteness 
of the house in the passage I am analysing, a restaurant occurring at the 
very beginning of the joke bears the definite article. 
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presented above. This calls into question the statement made by 
Marcais (1977, 163), who claims that the distribution of wahad 
in Maghrebi Arabic follows a decreasing tendency from West to 
East, with extremely high occurrence in Morocco and vestigial 
distribution in Libya and Tunisia, where it is “impossible.” Both 
my findings and a text from Jewish Tripoli prove this statement 
to be wrong (Yoda 2005). 

Brustad (2000, 36) argues that a new topic can be intro- 
duced in many ways in different dialects of Arabic, and can be 
indefinite, indefinite-specific, or sometimes definite. Based on 
her data, she established that the last option is particularly well 
attested in Moroccan. In contradistinction, in Jewish Gabes, the 
indefinite-specific almost always introduces a character who is 
new to the hearer but will reoccur and play a significant role in 
the discourse, like in the following example: 

(1) msa I-wahda Saziiza u_ qalla 

gO.SFX DEF-one.FS old woman and _ say.sFx.3Ms.her 

afmalli mziya amsi_ u_ axtbiha 

make.IMP.Fs.me favour go.IMP.FS and ask.Imp.Fs.her 

‘He went to an old woman and said to her: please do me a 

favour, go and ask her for her hand.’ (5:16) 


Here the old woman is preceded by wahad by virtue of her new- 


ness in the story, but simultaneously, soon she will become one 
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of the key figures in this part of the tale, and the speaker there- 
fore needed to highlight her textual prominence.® Very often, a 
nominal that is at first marked by wahad is immediately repeated 
followed by the definite marker and proximal demonstrative pro- 
noun: 
(2) tamma saltan wahad as-saltan hdda 

there.is sultan INDF DEF-sultan this 

fandu_ bant fZiza ali ydsar 

at-him daughter dear.Fs on.him a lot 

‘There was a sultan, this sultan had a daughter who was 

very dear to him.’ (4:1-2) 


Example (2) illustrates the mechanism by which a figure that was 
introduced as unknown to the hearer is at the same time one of 
the key players of the discourse. Apart from the discourse dimen- 
sion of this example of indefinite-specific marking, a sultan, as 
an entity of high animacy and agency, always attracts definite- 
ness and individuation. A similar way of introducing a textually 
prominent yet indefinite figure entails a relative clause. The fol- 
lowing example comes from Jewish Tunis, and the boy who ap- 
pears in this passage is at the same time the main topic of the 


discourse: 


° Another difference between Moroccan and Jewish Gabes is that, in the 
former, wahad is followed by the definite article and a noun. By con- 
trast, in Jewish Gabes, the noun is usually not preceded by the definite 
article. 


(3) 
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mas nadiyu {la wahad_ wlad alli 

go.AP.MS talk.PFxX.1PL on  INDF boy — REL 

Za lLwaqt tafu bas yalbas tfallimu 
come.sFX.3Ms DEF-time of.him suB  wear.PFx.3Ms__ tefilin.his 
‘Nous allons parler d’un garcon qui a attaint l’4ge auquel 
on procéde a la cérémonie de la majorité religieuse.’ 
(Cohen 1964, 28) 


Contrary to this example, in some instances, a nominal which will 


not play any role in the discourse and is of low animacy is not 


marked in any way: 


(4) 


tamma bir gdraq ydsar wa I-bir hada 

there.is well deep a lot and verF-well this 

li yadxal fi = ymiut ma_ yatlas 

REL enter.PFx.3MS_ in.it die.PFx.3MS NEG  leave.PFx.3MS.NEG 
‘There was a very deep well and whoever goes in dies, does 
not go out.’ (2:57) 


As the above example indicates, the adjective that follows the 


nominal changes its status from indefinite to something that can 


be described as unmarked indefinite specific. The speaker states 


the existence of the specific water well, but at the same time, it 


will not reappear in the discourse and it could therefore not ad- 


mit wahad. 


The same rule of a lack of any marking on textually non- 


prominent nouns applies also to animate entities, as in the fol- 


lowing example: 
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(5) rqat mra famya u _ tarhi fi-l-qamh 
find.sFx.3FS woman blind and grind.prx.3Fs in-DEF-wheat 
‘She found a blind woman, she was grinding wheat.’ (4:18- 
19) 


Here again, the indefinite and general character of this woman is 
cancelled by additional information about her provided by the 
adjective and the following verbal clause. Nevertheless, the ref- 
erent does not have discourse prominence and therefore is not 


flagged by the indefinite specific. 


1.6. Definite Marking in Jewish Gabes 


as opposed to Moroccan 


To delineate the fundamental characteristics of the definiteness 
system in Jewish Gabes, I intend to scrutinise specific examples 
from Moroccan Arabic and subsequently juxtapose them with 
analogous usages in Jewish Gabes. According to Brustad’s (2000, 
36) analysis, among all Arabic dialects, Moroccan Arabic exhibits 
the highest prevalence of definite nouns, often contravening es- 
tablished definiteness norms. Consequently, this typological com- 
parison has the capacity to unveil substantial disparities in the 
definiteness framework within the same dialectal cluster, i.e., the 
Maghrebi varieties. One notable instance of unexpected definite 


article usage occurs in the initial mention of an entity in a story: 
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Table 64: Points of divergence between the system of definiteness in 
Jewish Gabes and Moroccan Arabic 


Jewish Gabes 


Moroccan’ 


(1) 


(2) 


L-mastagni ma Sandus wlad u I- 
zawali Sandu yasar zgar (3:3) 

‘The rich one does not have 
children and the poor one has a 
lot of them.’ 

kif anti masi l-rabbi, atalbu Salas 
dna ma Sandis hit fi-l-bhar (3:19) 
‘Once you go to God, ask him why 
I do not have fish in the sea.’ 


hada wahad ar-razal 
mafandus I-wlad, Sandu gi[r] 
L-mra 

‘This is a man who has no 
children. He has only a wife.’ 
masi tstif b-fink tqul rah kayn 
L-hiit 

‘You will see with your own 
eyes and say there are fish.’ 


xallawha b-l-kars w xwaw blad 
w Sammaru blad 


(3) hrab man-l-blad u sfar l-blad oxra 
(6:66) 


‘He fled from the town and ‘They left her pregnant and 


travelled to another city.’ moved to another city.’ 


As can be seen in the first two examples, the dialects differ in 
terms of the use of the definite article. In example (1) in Moroc- 
can, the non-existent noun is marked as definite despite the low 
level of salience. On the other hand, the same noun in Jewish 
Gabes is treated as non-individuated and therefore indefinite. In 
a similar vein, in example (2), a generic and non-specific noun 
‘fish’ is marked as definite, while in this specific passage in Jew- 


ish Gabes, it is indefinite.* Contrary to this, an indefinite noun 


? The examples have been borrowed from Brustad (2000, 36-37). 


5 Tn the final part of the story, this noun reappears in the same question 
and is marked as definite. This discrepancy is presumably owed to the 
fact that ‘fish’ were mentioned previously and are therefore textually 
more specific in this context. 
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occurs in both dialects in the third example. The syntactic behav- 
iour exhibited by Jewish Gabes is in line with the usual gram- 
matical rules, namely, first mentions of non-individuated nouns 
are usually unmarked. 

The unexpected definite marking in Moroccan, according 
to Brustad (2000, 38), is best explained by the specificity and 
animacy factors. All three examples from Moroccan are of low 
individuation and salience, but the first two are animate and 
hence the definite marking appears. In Jewish Gabes, the ani- 
macy factor is operational, but only in a limited way, namely, 
inanimate nouns of low individuation are almost always un- 
marked, but, as the above examples show, some animate entities 
are not marked either. Passages (1:22), (4:25), (4:63), and (4:92) 
contain exclusively inanimate nouns with zero marking. Passage 
(7:85) is an example that could theoretically call this statement 
into question, since animate entities with low individuation are 
marked as definite: 

(6) qam f-as-sbah u__—iIqa l-qattusa 

get up.SFx.3Ms = in-DEF-morning and _ find.sFx.3Ms_DEF-cat 

tmasfwi u__—smiU-gaga_tgargar u hada 

meow.PFx.3Fs and DeF-hen  chirp.pFx.3Fs and _ this 

qallu: sniwa hdda? 

say.SFX.3MS.him what this 

‘He woke up in the morning and found a cat meowing and 

a hen crowing and he said: what is that?’ (7:85) 


Similarly to passage (4:18-19), one would expect here zero mark- 
ing, signalling the first mention on the one hand, and the hearer’s 


unfamiliarity with the referent on the other. The sultan fell victim 
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to his wife’s ambush and woke up in a completely unknown 
place. The reason why these nouns are definite is their high 
agency, as they are agents of verbs. Here, in this particular topic 
span, they play an active role in the dynamic of the situation; it 
is the end of the story, and this scene leads the sultan to the final 
confrontation with his wife, hence the agency and definite mark- 
ing. 

Another example of an unusual use of the definite article is 
related to what has previously been mentioned in this chapter as 
virility. Brustad (2000, 38) quotes a woman who, when referring 
to giving birth to a girl, does not use any marking, but the definite 
article appears when she says that she delivered a son. Below, 
one can find the example in question with parallel examples from 
Jewish Gabes containing word wald ‘son’: 

(7) Moroccan: 


ga[lJt-lu wladt bant. gal-lha gili-li Snu wladti rah ?ila wladti |- 
bant? ga-ndabhk wndbahha. Ta sGft-u zdyd-lha b-l-miis, ga[l]t- 
lu hda, wladt |-wald 


‘She told him, “I had a girl.” He told her, “Tell me what you 
had—if you had a girl, I will slay you and slay her.” Until 
she saw him coming at her with the knife. She told him, 
“Calm down, I had a son.”” 


° The definite marking of the ‘daughter’ in this sentence is presumably 
due to its mention in the previous sentence. 
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(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
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Jewish Gabes: 


martu al-liwla kdnat Zarbiya matatlu, kanu Sandu bant u wald, 
al-bant xdaha rabbi biras, u l-wald hrag ruhu, xatar saf Sa Samlu 
fi-rusalayim, ma tdgas (8:20) 


‘His first wife was from Djerba, she died, he had a daughter 
and a son, the daughter got married to rabbi Peretz, while 
the son killed himself because he had seen what they did in 
Jerusalem, he did not stand it.’ 


al-mra hablat, tzib wald, ma tammas skin yaqtlu (2:55) 


‘The woman was pregnant, gave birth to a son, there is no 
one to kill him.’ 


bafd yamat, hiya Zabat wald (4:45) 
‘After some time, she gave birth to a boy.’ 
hiya Zabat wald, hattatlo bagawonk fal fxaddu (6:12) 


‘She gave birth to a boy and put the bracelet on his shin.’ 


The examples from Jewish Gabes clearly indicate that the con- 


cept of ‘virility’ does not attract definite marking as it does in 


Moroccan. The gender of a child notwithstanding, it is the first 


mention which brings about the encoding of the item as indefi- 


nite.'° Similarly, in the Bedouin dialect of Douz, the factor of vi- 


rility does not seem to affect the system of definiteness (e.g., 


10 In Jewish Tripoli, similarly to Jewish Gabes, the gender of a child 
does not affect the indefinite marking (Yoda 2005, 298). 
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yzahhim Sala w'lad b-is-sir kabis nussa,'' Ritt-Benmimoun 2011, 
280). 

Nonetheless, there are some similarities between Moroccan 
and Jewish Gabes in terms of definite marking. One of them is 
inalienable possession, especially in the context of nouns desig- 
nating familial relations. As has been observed by Brustad (2000, 
39), these nouns in Moroccan almost never occur without any 
marking. This is also the case in Jewish Gabes, where all of them 
either are preceded by the definite article or have a possessive 
pronoun. 

(12) omha Statam flus Statam 

mother.her give.sFx.3Fs.them money give.sFx.3Fs.them 

albas u  msdadw 

clothes and go.SFx.3PL 

‘Her mother gave them money, gave them clothes and they 

left.’ (2:21) 


(13) waqt l-omma_ kanat __ffi-l-kizina __al-bant 
when DeF-mother be.sFx.3FS in-DEF-kitchen DeEF-daughter 
hattatla Samm wa l-omma_ ma Sarfats 
put.sFx.3Fs.her poison and pDEF-mother NEG understand.sFx.3FS.NEG 
‘While the mother was in the kitchen, the daughter put poi- 
son [in the mother’s food], but the mother did not know 
that.’ (4:118) 


" Ritt-Benmimoun gives the following translation: “Es jagt einem 
Jungen Furcht ein, der mit einem Riemen seine Korperhalfte zusam- 
menschniirt.” 
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Another point of convergence between Moroccan and Jewish 
Gabes is an asymmetry of noun-adjective phrases. According to 
the rules of Arabic, when a phrase is definite, both its members 
should be definite.'* However, as shown by Brustad (2000, 41), 
in Moroccan, a definite phrase where only the noun bears the 
definite article is permitted. A similar example has been found in 
Jewish Gabes: 
(14) Moroccan: 

ka-ytbaSu f-l-hanit ‘asri 

pvpT-be.sold.PFx.3PL in-DEF-shop modern 


‘They are sold in a modern house.’ 


(15) Jewish Gabes: 
xdaw rabtti fi-l-hbal _ glid 
take.sFx.3PL tied.up.sFx.3PL.him in-DEF-rope thick 
u_— daxxlii hbat lata 
and enter.sFx.3pL.him descend.sFx.3ms down 
‘They took him and tied him up with a thick rope and put 
him [in the well], he descended.’ (2:62) 


This inconsistency can potentially be explained by the continuum 
of individuation. The less individuated the noun, the higher the 
probability that the adjective will not be definite (Brustad 2000, 
42). Such an explanation would be valid for Jewish Gabes, since 
the ‘thick rope’ from the above example is inanimate, non-indi- 


viduated, and textually non-prominent. Nonetheless, the phrase 


2 Despite this general tendency, there are in Classical Arabic cases of 
noun phrases where only the first part of the construct state is marked 
by the definite article, e.g., ath-thalathu rijdlin ‘the three men’ (Wright 
2005, II:264). 
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is definite by virtue of associative anaphora, i.e., the action of 
tying someone up presupposes the use of a rope. 

Lack of agreement between definiteness of noun and adjec- 
tive is not only a characteristic feature of the aforementioned 
North African dialects, but also plays a part in the discussion re- 
garding the very origin of the definite article in Semitic. Accord- 
ing to the common explanation, the definite article in West Se- 
mitic, reconstructed as *han for Arabic and Hebrew, derives from 
an attributive demonstrative (Rubin 2005, 72-76). However, as 
has been shown by Pat-El (2009, 42), this theory is at odds with 
numerous examples of the use of the definite article in Semitic 
languages. Based on her findings, she argues that, originally, the 
article was attached only to non-predicative adjectival forms, and 
only later was it expanded also to the head noun. Indeed, there 
are numerous languages, including Judaeo-Arabic and modern 
Arabic dialects (especially those of the Gulf and the Levant), 
where only the adjective bears the definite article (Blau 1952, 33; 
Pat-El 2009, 33). Both Blau (1961, 161) and Feghali (1928) at- 
tempted to explain this inconsistency through ‘compositum’, 
namely, according to this theory, speakers treat a noun modified 
by an adjective as one entity. Pat-El (2009, 37) rejected this as- 
sumption, arguing that, if the phrase were supposed to be under- 
stood as a whole, the article would be prefixed and not medial. 
In the case of Jewish Gabes and Moroccan, where the nominal 
phrase is indeed preceded by the definite article, this assumption 
would be valid, and thus it may be concluded that speakers 
would indeed treat a nominal phrase of low animacy and indi- 


viduation as a single whole. 
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1.7. The Animacy Factor in Jewish Gabes 


It has previously been mentioned that textually non-prominent 
entities with low animacy usually tend to be unmarked. None- 
theless, in my data from Jewish Gabes, there are a few excep- 
tional instances, where an inanimate noun acquires animacy 
through a literary device. Text (7) contains several examples of 


anthropomorphism, which is the principal feature of the meta- 


phoric language of the main character of the story: 


Table 65: Anthropomorphism in Text (7) 


Inanimate definite article 


Anthropomorphic use 


as-saltan tfadda, lqa@ yagra fi-l-bsal 
(7:7) 

‘When the sultan was passing by, 
he found [him] planting onion.’ 
qallu: tuwwa nhabbak tqulli az- 
grara (7:21) 

‘He said: now I want you to tell 
me, a water well.’ 

nhabbak tqilli: snttwa yqtilu, a5- 
Sawa, kif hatttha fal al-nar (7:16) 
‘I want you to tell me now: what 
they would say, a coffee kettle, 
when they put it on the fire.’ 


qallu: al-bsal hdda, taklu walla 
yaklak? (7:8) 

‘He asked him: this onion, you will 
eat it, or will it eat you?’ 

kif ytallfu stall man bir, sniwa yqul 
(7:22) 

‘When people take out a bucket 
from a well, what does it say?’ 
Sntwa tqil, kif ytayybu al-qahwa ba- 
Sazwa, sniwa tqul? (7:16) 

‘What does it say? When people 
prepare a coffee in a kettle, what 
does it say?’ 


In all three examples, the highlighted nouns occur in questions 
and seemingly do not have any textual prominence, yet they are 
marked as definite. Their definiteness is best explained as being 
rooted in their level of animacy. Every question presupposes that 
the entity is able to speak. In the answers given to the sultan, 
these entities turn out also to be able to act independently, and 


thus they possess some degree of agency. 
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1.8. Conclusions 


This section has shown that the notion of definiteness does not 
function independently, but rather coexists with other linguistic 
concepts in creating various shades of specificity present in a nat- 
ural language. Of the wide array of different qualities that condi- 
tion the definiteness of a noun, there are in Jewish Gabes two 
factors that should be highlighted: animacy and textual promi- 
nence. The latter is of special importance, since, as this study has 
proven, textual prominence as a quality is more important than 
other features. The comparison with Moroccan indicates that 
Jewish Gabes is not governed by the same rules of definiteness, 
and the factors of animacy and virility do not operate in the two 
dialects in question in the same way. Finally, this study has con- 
firmed that the traditional dichotomic approach to definiteness 
is inaccurate in the case of Jewish Gabes, and speakers utilise 
other syntactic devices in order to differentiate levels of definite- 


ness. 


2.0. Genitive Constructions 


This section aims to explore genitive constructions present in 
Jewish Gabes. As in virtually every modern Arabic dialect, the 
genitive can be expressed in two ways, namely synthetically or 
analytically. Eksell (2009, 35) argues that these two forms of a 
genitive relationship in fact represent two parallel systems, each 
possessing its own dynamics. From a historical point of view, the 
analytic system, which encodes the genitive by means of a special 
exponent, is a dialectal innovation (Eksell 1980, 10). Indeed, in 


CA, the default way to express a genitive relationship is through 
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annexation of two terms and inflection of the second one with 
the genitive case. Nevertheless, throughout the history of Arabic, 
there also existed alternative, analytic, means of expressing a 
genitive. Blau (1965, 82) mentions the particles li ‘for, belonging 
to’ and min ‘of’ as ways of introducing genitive constructions in 
Medieval Judaeo-Arabic. The emergence of a fully established 
and functional analytical genitive construction can be accounted 
for by the fact that almost all modern Arabic dialects have lost 
their case system.'* Nowadays, both systems coexist and encode 
different types of possession. The present study will attempt to 
determine the factors conditioning the distribution of the two 
types of genitive construction in Jewish Gabes, as well as identi- 


fying some cross-dialectal parallels. 


2.1. Data 


Construct State 


1. sniwa yhid Zbal yaSmlu? ya Zbali, al-Somar kla bhim 
‘And what were the Jews of mountains doing? O moun- 
taineer, a donkey has eaten the Omer.’ 


2. qal: dna "Sani™ u al-xabza nhabb nakalha, aStini nfayyas 


xabZa, wa aftini hZina smifa, u qritis wqid bas nas{lha 
(1:19) 

‘He said: I am poor and I would like to eat the bread, so 
give me half of it and give me a (poor, miserable) candle 
and a box of matches so I can light it.’ 


18 Vestiges of the case system can be found in some Bedouin dialects of 
the Gulf, especially in the poetic register and in speech of some less 
educated speakers, where a suffix /-in/ denotes an indefinite noun 
(Brustad 2000, 28). 
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3. afmlilu hZina oxra u daxlilu kamSa lwié fi-l-Sazin (1:38) 
‘Make another [pitiful bread] and put a handful of coins 
inside the dough.’ 


Genitive Exponent 


4. yaxdu Swaya man malh taf Omer waqt yamsiw ysalliw 
‘They were taking a bit of the Omer salt when they were 
going to pray.’ 

5. tamma wahad, yaqfad taht sagra ta¢ blah (2:15) 

‘There was a man who was sitting beneath a date palm.’ 

6. msat l-naxla ta$ rman, qassat l-Saruif, nagrathum u tadrablu 
fi-razlih man lita (2:23) 

‘She went to the pomegranate tree, collected some 


branches, bound them, and started hitting his feet from 
beneath.’ 


2.2. The Genitive Exponent 


from a Cross-Dialectal Perspective 


The distribution of genitive exponents is uneven, both typologi- 
cally and geographically, across the Arabic-speaking world. It has 
been pointed out by many scholars (Marcais 1977; Eksell 1980; 
Naim 2011) that the synthetic construction is preferred in the 
Bedouin dialects of the Sahara, while the analytic one prevails in 
sedentary dialects. One can expect, therefore, that the distribu- 
tion of idafa in Jewish Gabes will be considerably limited. Below, 
one can find some selected genitive exponents from different ge- 
ographical regions:'4 


4 The table is based mostly on Naim (2011). 
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Table 66: Genitive exponents in selected dialects of Arabic 


Genitive exponent | Region 


dyal / d- Morocco 

addi (Djidjelli), alli | Algeria 

(Constantine) 

ntaf, mtas, tat Libya, Tunisia 

hagg, haqq Arabian Peninsula, Galilee Bedouin, Sudan 

mal Iraq, Oman, Yemen 

dil, del Qaltu dialects of upper and lower Iraq, Anatolia, 
Syria—Lebanon-Palestine 

lel Qaltu dialects, Daragézii, Sudan 

bita’ Egypt 


This provisional comparison clearly indicates that the genitive 
exponent in various dialects has different etymological origins. 
Eksell (2009, 39) divides them in two main groups: those deriv- 
ing from a noun denoting possession, e.g., hagg in San¢ani Arabic, 
which, when isolated, means ‘property, right’ (Watson 1993, 
220), and those that originate in a relative/demonstrative pro- 
noun, e.g., CA alladi > Moroccan dydl. Tunisian ntaf would 
therefore fall into the first category, as it originally denoted prop- 
erty or possession. 

From a historical point of view, the function of ntaf as a 
genitive exponent is already attested in Medieval Judaeo-Arabic 
(Blau 1961, 159). It is well established in a wide array of the 
North African dialects and is particularly operative in sedentary 
dialects. Similarly widespread is Moroccan dydl, which, accord- 
ing to Brustad (2000, 85), is found in the highest frequency of 
any genitive particle among all Arabic dialects covered by her 
research. On the other hand, dél—lél exponents in Mesopotamia 


and Anatolia are obsolete and not productive. This discrepancy 
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has been explained by Eksell (2009, 48) by means of an Aramaic 
substratum. According to Eksell, while Moroccan dydl seems to 
derive from alladi, Mesopotamian dél presumably originates in 
the Aramaic particle /d-/ and therefore has ultimately been re- 
jected as a foreign element. Nevertheless, as argued by Heath 
(2015), the Arabic-internal origin of the Moroccan particle dyal 
is dubious. Instead, it has been suggested that dyal stems from 
the Late Latin genitive particle dé and reflects the earliest stages 


of the formation of Moroccan Arabic. 


2.3. The Synthetic Genitive in Jewish Gabes 


In this section, I shall discuss two types of synthetic genitive pre- 
sent in Jewish Gabes, namely, an annexation phrase consisting of 
two nominals, and an annexation phrase in which the annexed 
term is modified by a pronoun.!° Several restrictions govern the 
first type of annexation: the annexed term cannot admit the def- 
inite article, nor can it be an inherently definite noun, like a 
proper name or pronoun. When a phrase is definite, only the an- 
nex takes the definite article. In an annexation phrase, when the 
annexed term ends with /-a/, this is replaced by an allo- 
morph -ot/at. Jewish Gabes, like many other modern Arabic dia- 
lects, does not usually permit a phrase consisting of more than 
two nominal annexes.'® Potential multiple annexation strings are 


broken by the genitive exponent. An annexation phrase can be 


'S These terms have been borrowed from the syntax of San{ani dialect 
(Watson 1993, 173). 


16 The same rule exists, inter alia, in Sanfani Arabic and in other Ma- 
ghrebi dialects (Marcais 1977, 171; Watson 1993, 176). 
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modified attributively by an adjective or demonstrative pronoun, 
in which case the attribute is mandatorily in agreement with the 
annexed term. 

An annexation phrase is applied in a number of genitive 
constructions associated with certain semantic fields. Below I 
present the main types of genitive occurring in Jewish Gabes, 
named after the semantic value of the relationship they denote. 
Their character can be either identificatory, indicating the rela- 
tionship of possession, or classificatory, indicating a type or kind 
of the annexed term.'”? The examples come from both the text 


corpus and questionnaires. 


2.3.1. Synthetic Genitive of Place 


The first example is clearly classificatory, as it distinguishes the 
group of the Jews living in the mountains from other Jews. The 
next two examples are identificatory and indicate an inalienable 
possession. While, in the first and second examples, the synthetic 
genitive could be replaced respectively by the analytic preposi- 
tional construction with ntaf and by the preposition fi ‘in’, i.e., 
*yhid ntaf zbal and *Zara fi-l-hamma (lit. ‘pilgrimage in El- 
Hamma’), in the third one, meaning literally ‘the heart of the 
house’, such replacement is rejected as ungrammatical, probably 


due to the fixed character of the phrase. 


” This distinction has been borrowed from A Reference Grammar of Syr- 
ian Arabic by Mark W. Cowell (1964, 458). 
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1. yhtid aZ-zbal ‘Jews of mountains’ 
2. Zyarat al-hamma ‘pilgrimage to El-Hamma’ 


3. qalb ad-dar ‘the house interior’ 


2.3.2. Synthetic Genitive of Quantity 


This type of annexation is exclusively classificatory and, contrary 
to Moroccan, cannot be replaced analytically by means of nta¢.'® 
As can be inferred from the following examples, the genitive of 
quantity is very often indefinite: 

1. nfayyas xabéa ‘little half a bread loaf’ 

2. nafs Safa ‘half an hour’ 


3. ras al-bsal ‘one onion’ 


2.3.3. Synthetic Genitive of Description 


The basic function of the genitive of description is to add an 
attributive value to the annexed term. Therefore, the type of 
annexation it represents should be defined as classificatory. It can 


be replaced periphrastically by the genitive exponent. 


1. lham Sallis ‘lamb meat’ 
2. — satt al-bhar ‘seashore’ 
3. Zin al-gumra ‘the beauty of the moon’ 


18 Brustad (2000, 89) gives an example of xamsa d draham ‘five drahms’, 
which in Jewish Gabes was categorically rejected as ungrammatical. 
Similarly, in Sanfani Arabic, the use of the genitive exponent is not 
permitted in this case; nonetheless, a periphrasis with the preposition 
min is acceptable (Watson 1993, 186). 
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2.3.4. Synthetic Genitive of Possession 


This type of genitive covers both alienable (e.g., house) and inal- 
ienable (e.g., parts of the body) possession. It is particularly op- 
erative in the semantic field of kinship and parts of the body. As 
the first example demonstrates, the annex can be indefinite. 
While an alienable possession can be expressed analytically, e.g., 
dar ntaf babdy ‘my father’s house’, some phrases expressing hu- 
man relationships cannot. An informant categorically rejected 
the forms *l-umm nta{k ‘your mother’, *I-bi ntatk ‘your father’, 
and *l-xti ntafk ‘your brother’ as ungrammatical, but accepted the 
form wald ntahha ‘her child’ as an indicative equivalent of waldha. 
On the other hand, body parts are acceptable in a periphrasis, 


e.g., -wdan ntafk ‘your ear’. 


1. mart xitya ‘the sister of my brother’ 
2. wald as-saltan ‘the sultan’s son’ 

3. dar babay ‘my father’s house’ 

4. _wadnak wa yaddak ‘your ear and your hand’ 


2.4. The Analytic Genitive in Jewish Gabes 


The genitive exponent ntaf in Jewish Gabes has several truncated 
allomorphs: taf, ta’, and ta. Eksell (2009, 36) points out that, in 
Morocco and Algeria, the analytic genitive is the ordinary way to 
express the genitive. This suggests, therefore, that its occurrence 
would be high in Tunisia also, especially among sedentary dia- 
lects. Indeed, as can be inferred from my data, the use of the 
analytic genitive in Jewish Gabes is much more frequent than 


that of the synthetic one. As has been mentioned above, in many 
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cases, the analytic annexation can replace the synthetic one, but 
there are cases where only the periphrasis is possible. 

In Jewish Gabes, the exponent does not exhibit number or 
gender agreement with the annexed term. Despite the fact that 
lack of agreement is the prevalent option in the Maghrebi dia- 
lects, some Bedouin dialects of Algeria and Morocco possess also 
feminine mtafat and plural mtawf forms. Similarly, parallel forms 
have been attested in several Bedouin dialects of Southern Tuni- 
sia and Libya, where one finds also distinct plural forms: mta$in 
and mtafat (Marcais 1977, 168). However, among all the Arabic 
dialects, only in Egyptian are gender and number agreement ob- 
ligatory (Brustad 2000, 72). 

Following the taxonomy applied to the synthetic genitive, 
I shall now itemise the main types of the analytic genitive in Jew- 
ish Gabes. 


2.4.1. Analytic Genitive of Alienable Possession 


This type of genitive can be used interchangeably with the syn- 
thetic genitive of possession; however, the analytic genitive high- 


lights the annexed term, often in a contrastive manner: 


1. L&nabb ntaf I-bant ‘the daughter’s side’ 

2. — as-siira taf I-artisa ‘the bride’s dowry’ 

3.  Lmagan tatkam ‘your scale’ 

4.  labsa taf "saba'® ‘grandfather and grandmother’s 


u *savtat® clothes’ 
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2.4.2. Analytic Genitive of Attribution 


This corresponds to the synthetic genitive of description and can 
potentially be replaced by it. It seems, however, that the analytic 


annexation denotes more individuated referents: 


1. sagra kbira taf blah ‘the big fruit tree’ 
2. naxla taf rman ‘the pomegranate tree’ 
3. malh taf ™omer™ ‘the Omer salt’ 


2.4.3. Analytic Genitive of Time 


While the first two examples can be replaced by synthetic annex- 
ation, expression of time can only be achieved analytically, either 
by means of the genitive exponent, or by the preposition fi. 


HE “the month of Nissan’ 


1. "xddas"™ taf "nissan 
2. lil tat **bisah"™ ‘the night of Passover’ 


3.  tlata taf sbah ‘three in the morning’ 


2.4.4. Analytic Genitive of Place 


The basic function of this type of genitive is to narrow the focus 
of the annexed term. It can potentially be replaced by the 
synthetic construction, but the two types of genitive differ in 
meaning. While yhid tiuinas bears the meaning of classification, 
pointing taxonomically to the distinctiveness of the Jews of Tunis 
from other Jews, yhid taf tiinas is focusing on the place of their 
origin. In the sentence: Zaw yhiid taf tinas ‘the Jews of Tunis 
came’, the speaker is stressing the fact that the Jews came from 
Tunis, and therefore the focus is on their place of origin, and not 


on their ethnic distinctiveness from other Jews. 
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1.  yhid taf tinas ‘the Jews of Tunis’ 
2. ag-ggar ta’ skila ‘the children of the school’ 
3.  xabz taf stiq ‘bread of the market’ 


2.5. Formal Restrictions 


As has been observed by many scholars (Marcais 1977, 171; 
Eksell 1980, 106; Brustad 2000, 74), the choice between the syn- 
thetic and the analytic genitive is very often restricted by some 
formal factors. In the case of Jewish Gabes, a few motivations 
can be distinguished. The first of them is related to the high oc- 
currence of Hebrew loans, which never form synthetic annexa- 
tion. My data includes the following examples: "agada™ ntafna 
‘our Aggada’, "abil ntafu ‘his mourning’, ""Sabbat™ ntafu ‘his 
shabbat’, malh taf "“omer™ ‘the Omer salt’. Secondly, a multi- 
term noun phrase is usually broken by the genitive exponent, 
e.g., “ros! al-"#xodas™ tafa nissan" ‘the beginning of the 
month of Nissan’. Finally, the syllable structure of some words 
does not permit direct annexation, namely, when a noun ends 
with a vowel other than the feminine marker /-a/, e.g., al-karsi 


ntafi ‘my chair’, ad-duww ntafha ‘her light’. 


2.6. The Genitive and Definiteness 


It is widely accepted that the genitive exponent in the dialects of 
Arabic is the domain of specific and individuated phrases, as op- 
posed to the construct phrase, which tends to be correlated with 
general relations of kinship and possession (Brustad 2000, 80). I 


also previously mentioned another distinction, namely, that any 
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type of genitive can function either for individuation, or for clas- 
sification. The former is closely related to the notion of posses- 
sion, and therefore denotes highly individuated items, which can 
potentially also be expressed by synthetic annexation with a pro- 
noun. Contrary to this, the classificatory genitive is associated 
with annexation phrases of low individuation and general iden- 
tity, which function as generic examples of their kind (Brustad 
2000, 80). Nonetheless, this distinction is not always completely 
clear. For example, Brustad (2000, 80) argues that the example 
from Egyptian given by Eksell (1980, 87), il-kitab bitaf is-sihr ‘the 
book of magic’, demonstrates the use of a classificatory construc- 
tion, since it refers to a specific type of book. This interpretation 
rather goes against the rules established by Cowell (1964, 461) 
for Syrian Arabic. Even though the phrase is definite, the type of 
genitive indicates a type of book, i.e., a book of magic and not, 
for example, a book of prayers, and thus does not contain the 
element of possession required for identification. 

Brustad (2000, 81) also noticed that, while Egyptian Arabic 
uses the exponent only to identify and not to classify, in Moroc- 
can and Kuwaiti it serves both purposes. It could be assumed, 
therefore, that the individuation and specificity of a noun do not 
entirely dictate the use of the genitive exponent in Moroccan, as 
it also fulfils a classificatory function, which is usually associated 
with low-individuation phrases. The situation in Jewish Gabes 
seems to resemble that of Moroccan, namely, the individuation 
and definiteness of the annexed term are only tangentially related 
to the distribution of the genitive exponent, i.e., the genitive ex- 


ponent does not occur exclusively in definite phrases. However, 
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depending on the definiteness of the phrase, it can fulfil different 

functions. When it is found in a definite phrase, it can have con- 

trastive or deictic value, while in an indefinite phrase, its func- 

tion is mainly classificatory. An example of the latter is seen in 

the following passage: 

(1) msat l-naxla ta§ rman qassat l-Sruf 
gO.SFX.3FS to-palm GEN pomegranate cut.PFX.3FS DEF-branches 


‘She went to the pomegranate tree, cut some sticks.’ (2:23) 


The reference here is the type of tree, namely, the speaker high- 
lights that it is a pomegranate tree because it has sharp branches, 
and this in turn will be important in the following part of the 
story. On the other hand, when the exponent functions as identi- 
ficatory in a definite phrase, it can have a contrastive aspect: 
(2) famlat kasksu- u__hattatla 

make.sFx.3FS couscous and put.srx.3Fs.her 

Samm _fi-l-Znabb ta’ I-bant 

poison in-DEF-side GEN DEF-daughter 

‘She prepared couscous and put poison on the daughter’s 

side.’ (4:116) 


In this example, the exponent introduces a contrast between the 
side of the daughter, which has poison, and the side of the 
mother. This distinction plays a key role in the story, because 
ultimately the daughter will change the sides and, as a conse- 
quence, cause the death of her mother-in-law. 

Another role of the analytic genitive particle is to draw spe- 


cial attention to the annex through the function of deixis, e.g.: 
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(3) al-wald ta£ hadi al-mra 
DEF-boy GEN this DEF-woman 


‘The child of this woman.’ 


However, in some cases, the definiteness of an analytic annexa- 
tion is affected by associative anaphora. In the following exam- 
ple, there is no reference to any specific dowry. The passage 
comes from the description of a typical wedding in Gabes, and 
the general and universal dimension of this narrative is reflected 
by the impersonal verb form. Nonetheless, the dowry, notwith- 
standing its non-individuated character, is definite, since every 
wedding presupposes the existence of a dowry: 
(4) Lnhar  yaxslu as-sura taf I-Sarusa ya%mlu 
DEF-day  clean.PFX.3PL DEF-dowry GEN DEF-bride  make.PFx.3PL 
u man gadwa_ shdabha  yhaddadu 
and from tomorrow friends.her iron.PFx.3PL 
‘One day they would clean the dowry of the bride, make it 
up, the day after the friends of the bride would iron.’ 


In sum, it can be established that the genitive exponent in Jewish 
Gabes plays a classificatory role when in an indefinite phrase, 
and an identificatory (contrastive, expositive, deictic) role when 
in a definite one. This assumption confirms Cowell’s (1964, 458) 
argument that “identification is fundamentally a function of def- 


initeness and classification a function of indefiniteness.” 
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3.0. Grammatical Concord’? 


In this section, I will present the main features of the agreement 
system in Jewish Gabes, simultaneously outlining the historical 
background of this phenomenon in Semitic. The term ‘agreement’ 
denotes a syntactic congruence of words in gender, number, per- 
son, and determination (Levi 2013). My investigation will focus 
primarily on the agreement between adjective and head noun 
and between subject and predicate. As argued by Hasselbach 
(2014, 35), agreement depends either on syntax, or on semantics 
of the phrase. She gives an example of the word ‘committee’, 
which can be perceived as a unity and therefore take singular 
agreement, or the focus can be placed on the plurality of its mem- 
bers, in which case the agreement will be plural.*° The semantic 
perception of the head noun by the speaker will be of particular 


interest in the following part of the discussion. 


3.1. Historical Perspective 


Semitic languages exhibit several agreement systems, the origins 
of which are still matter of discussion among scholars. In North- 
West Semitic, and especially in Biblical Hebrew and in Aramaic, 


strict agreement in gender and in number is a general rule gov- 


'? An extended version of this section can be found in a paper ‘Between 
Analogy and Language Contact: A Case Study of Grammatical Change 
in Maghrebi Judaeo-Arabic Dialects’ (Gebski, forthcoming b). 

2° Following Corbett (2006, 4), in my study, I will apply the following 
terminology: ‘controller’, i.e., the element determining agreement, and 
‘target’, ie., a form determined by agreement (Hasselbach 2014, 35). 
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erning syntactic relationships between both head nouns and at- 
tributive adjectives, and subjects and predicates.*' In Classical 
Ethiopic, on the other hand, only nouns denoting human beings 
form agreement, while all other animate and inanimate entities 
lack any agreement. Somewhere between these two extrema is 
CA, where agreement depends both on animacy, i.e., inanimate 
nouns take feminine singular agreement, and on position in the 
sentence, i.e., the subject agrees with the predicate only when it 
precedes it, not when it follows. 

From a historical point of view, nominal agreement arose 
in different circumstances from verbal agreement. The latter, as 
argued by Givén (1976) and Hasselbach (2014, 41), is closely 
related to the grammaticalisation of pronouns, which began with 
appositional constructions, and subsequently became incorpo- 
rated into the verb. This theory is supported by evidence from 
Akkadian and Neo-Aramaic dialects. However, the origin of nom- 
inal agreement is less straightforward. One of the theories is re- 
lated to grammaticalisation, namely, that nominal agreement 
could have arisen from weak deictic pronouns (Lehmann 1988, 
59-60). An alternative explanation, based on parallels found in 
the Bantu languages, suggests that agreement stems from noun 
classifiers such as ‘human’, ‘abstract/mass’, etc., which originally 
had their own markers. 

The emergence of agreement is closely related to the rise of 


gender marking. In Semitic, masculine is the default gender and 


21 There are numerous examples of incongruence in Biblical Hebrew, 
stemming from re-writing and editing of the biblical text in different 
periods of time (Levi 2013). 
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is unmarked, while feminine is marked by the /-(a)t/ suffix. 
There are, however, numerous exceptions to this rule, and every 
Semitic language has a set of unmarked feminine nouns denoting 
basic vocabulary, like, for example, ummum ‘mother’, as well as 
nouns of variable gender (Hasselbach 2014, 44). Moreover, Se- 
mitic has many examples of heteroclisis, i.e., some nouns exhibit 
mismatch between plural form and gender marker. How exactly 
the feminine marking arose is still matter of debate among schol- 
ars. It is widely accepted that, at an early stage of Semitic, the 
gender was not marked by an affix, but rather through vowel ab- 
laut and suppletion, and only highly animate nouns were marked 
for gender. Subsequently, gender marking by means of suffixes 
started appearing on some targets, while controllers remained 
unchanged. This suggests that nominal agreement is a secondary 
development, stemming from gender marking on adjectives, 
which later spread onto controllers. Beyond this point, each lan- 
guage applied its own rules governing agreement. In the case of 


CA, two restrictions were imposed, i.e., animacy and position. 


3.2. Data Analysis 


The data presented below has been obtained by means of a ques- 
tionnaire: 
1. Human feminine plural head nouns: 
1. an-nsa Zaw yatlbu l-ma 
‘The women came to ask for water.’ 
2. an-nsa l-oxrin kanu yxafu manhu 
‘Other women were scared of him.’ 
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bnat mazyanin yziw I-Sars 

‘Beautiful women will come for the wedding.’ 
Safat l-bnat yamsiw yasthu 

‘Sometimes girls go to dance.’ 

qbal kanu nsa yildu fi-l-gittin 

‘Earlier women would give birth in tents.’ 


2. Human masculine plural head nouns: 


1. 


fi-bdu I-fars arzala yasrbu qahwa 

‘At the beginning of the wedding men drink coffee.’ 
zgirat dima yal‘abu f-as-satwan 

‘Boys would always play in the court.’ 

Lnds l-akbar Zaw 

‘The elders have arrived.’ 

nds I-kull/kulla Zaw ystfu I-Sartisa 

‘Everyone came to see the bride.’ 

L-¢bad I-kbar ma yatlaStis man darham 

‘The elderly people do not leave their homes.’ 


3. Singular nouns denoting groups of people: 


1. 


dar I-Saris bdaw yganniw 

‘The family of the groom started singing.’ 
L-bilistya Zaw u habbstihum I-kull 

‘The police came and arrested everyone.’ 


4. Animal head nouns: 


1. 


L-alali§ msaw al-l-wad yasrbu l-ma 

‘Lambs went to the river to have some water.’ 

L-€safir alli Saftham Gmas Zaw man as-sahra 

‘The birds that you saw yesterday had come from the de- 
sert.’ 
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3. L-tyur Zaw 
‘Birds have come.’ 
4. tlata ahsandat, xamsa bgar 
‘Three horses, five cows.’ 
5. al-bgar ndabhu qbal I-‘id 
‘The cows are slaughtered before the festival.’ 


5. Inanimate head nouns: 


1. srina biban azdad 
‘We bought new doors.’ 


2. al-nharat yatfaddu ba-swiya 
‘The days pass by slowly.’ 


3. tmanya naxlat hadu 
‘These eight palm trees.’ 


4. tlata xabzat hadu 
‘These three loaves of bread.’ 


5. Sabfa hagrat mdawwrin u nfathin 
‘Seven round and flat rocks.’ 

The data presented above clearly demonstrate that there is strict 
agreement in Jewish Gabes in both the nominal and verbal 
phrase. The examples have been classified according to the cate- 
gories of animacy and gender. As can be inferred, regardless of 
the gender or level of animacy of the controller, almost all the 
targets are in complete agreement. In what follows, I shall discuss 
this phenomenon in the wider context of the Jewish and Muslim 
dialects of North Africa. 

Patterns of grammatical agreement have recently gained a 
lot of attention in scholarship on both literary and dialectal forms 
of Arabic. The general interest in grammatical concord resulted 


in several pioneering studies that cast new light on its diachronic 
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development. In dialectology, agreement patterns in Tunisian Ar- 
abic are well described thanks to studies on the Southern Bedouin 
dialects of Tunisian Arabic (Ritt-Benmimoun 2017), as well as 
those of the urban north (Prochazka and Gabsi 2017). There exist 
numerous studies on this phenomenon in Cairene Arabic (Belnap 
1991; 1993; 1994; 1999), the Libyan dialect of Fezzan (D’Anna 
2017), and Omani Arabic (Bettega 2018). Similarly, in the realm 
of Quranic and Classical Arabic, the topic has received a lot of 
scholarly attention (Ferguson 1989; Belnap and Shabaneh 1992; 
1994; Dror 2013; 2016; D’Anna 2020). Finally, the problem of 
grammatical concord in both written and spoken forms of Arabic 
has been extensively treated in Bettega and D’Anna (2022). 
Against this background, grammatical concord in Jewish varie- 
ties of North African Arabic remains terra incognita. The excep- 
tion to this tendency is the grammar of Jewish Tripoli, where 
Yoda (2005, 285) mentions that plural nouns always agree with 
their arguments. 

A study of grammatical concord in Judaeo-Arabic has the 
potential to make a significant contribution to our knowledge of 
this grammatical phenomenon for two reasons. Firstly, there ex- 
ists a wealth of textual Judaeo-Arabic sources, which reflect both 
the literary and the colloquial language alike, and therefore 
might reveal invaluable information about the diachronic devel- 
opment of agreement. Secondly, since Judaeo-Arabic dialects 
were, in the second half of the twentieth century, transplanted 
from their natural environment into Hebrew-speaking Israel, one 


can assume that the Israeli Hebrew system of strict agreement 
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has affected the Judaeo-Arabic system. The study of this phenom- 
enon could be crucial for establishing the sensitivity of grammat- 
ical concord in a language contact situation. To this end, in the 
following paragraphs, I will analyse several examples of gram- 
matical concord in a few dialects of North African Arabic, simul- 
taneously providing historical data where possible. I argue that, 
as in the case of the /t-/ prefix marking the passive (see chapter 
3, 82.2), the generalisation of strict agreement in modern dialects 
of Maghrebi Judaeo-Arabic took place at the intersection of anal- 
ogy and language contact. 

One of the most striking features of the syntax of the sur- 
viving varieties of Maghrebi Judaeo-Arabic is their strict gram- 
matical agreement. This tendency stands in striking contrast to 
the Muslim and Bedouin dialects, where plural controllers low in 
animacy and individuation trigger agreement with the third per- 
son singular feminine. This latter type of agreement will, in the 
present study, be called ‘deflected’.** The situation prevalent in 
these Muslim and Bedouin dialects has in fact a long historical 
tradition. Some modern dialects, like Cairene and Damascus Ar- 
abic, feature a variation between strict and deflected agreement 
similar to that found in Old Arabic sources (e.g., pre-Islamic po- 
etry) and Christian Middle Arabic, where it reflects colloquial 
language (Belnap and Gee 1994, 131). In contradistinction to this 


tendency, in Classical Arabic, a rapid generalisation of the rule 


2 This term has been chosen following Belnap and Gee (1994) and Ritt- 
Benmimoun (2017). 
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of deflected agreement with nonhuman controllers took place.** 
Against this historical background, two questions arise regarding 
the evolution of agreement in Judaeo-Arabic. Firstly, do Judaeo- 
Arabic sources reflecting the spoken language point to a similar 
level of variation, or rather, has the distribution of deflected 
agreement in this variety always been rather limited? And sec- 
ondly, has the prevalence of strict agreement in modern varieties 
been caused by language contact with Israeli Hebrew, or is it ra- 
ther rooted in the internal development of Judaeo-Arabic? 

In order to better understand the nature of agreement in 
Judaeo-Arabic, let us first discuss this phenomenon in non-Jew- 
ish Arabic from a diachronic perspective. As pointed out below, 
we can assume with a high degree of certainty that, in contradis- 
tinction to Classical Arabic, the system of agreement in non-Jew- 
ish Arabic has remained relatively stable, exhibiting variation be- 
tween the strict and the deflected options. Belnap and Gee 
(1994), in their quantitative study of the occurrence of different 
variants of agreement in textual sources from between the sixth 
and fourteenth centuries, demonstrate that agreement with non- 
human plural heads was at first almost equally distributed be- 
tween feminine singular, feminine plural, and broken plural. For 
instance, in works of Imrw’ al-Qays, from the sixth century, these 
categories account respectively for 38, 31, and 31 percent of the 


occurrences, while in Al-Xansaa’, from the seventh century, they 


23 As argued by Belnap and Gee (1994, 141), the generalisation of the 
pre-existing deflected agreement in CA might have taken place due to 
the scribal practices of non-native speakers of Arabic, who were unsure 
of the rules of variation between the two types of agreement. 
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account for 48, 27, and 25 percent. These proportions are dis- 
rupted from the seventh century onwards, when deflected agree- 
ment becomes the only option for non-human heads. The expla- 
nation for this development is rather complex, but we can assume 
that, with the introduction of the Quran and the activities of 
grammarians and intellectuals who were not native speakers of 
Arabic, written Arabic became more prescriptive and more de- 
tached from the spoken language. 

As stated above, many modern dialects of Arabic still re- 
flect the OA system, which exhibits the two types of agreement. 
This is also the case in North African dialects when the head is 
low in individuation and generic. Some examples from Muslim 
Tunis can be found below (elicited from an informant): 

(1) Lkléb  bdét tekal 

DEF-dogs start.SFX.3FS eat.PFX.3FS 


‘The dogs started eating.’ 


(2) kif l%bed — bdét tagri l-qtates harbat 
when DEF-people start.SFX.3FS run.PFX.3FS DEF-cats flee.sFx.3FS 


‘When people started running, the cats fled.’ 


However, controllers with a higher degree of individuation are 
in strict agreement with their targets:** 
(3) ar-rzél qafdin yosrbu fi-qgahwa 

DEF.men sit.AP.PL drink.PFx.3PL in-coffee 


‘The men are drinking coffee.’ 


4 As pointed out by Brustad (2000, 38), the gender of the controller can 
also affect the choice of agreement, with masculine nouns being more 
individuated and animate. 
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As confirmed by Prochazka and Gabsi (2017, 245), deflected 
agreement with human controllers is rather rare and limited to 
nds and fabéd as collectives denoting people, but other groups of 
nouns demonstrate a wide array of variation. A similar tendency 
is attested in the Bedouin dialect of Nifzawa (Tunisia) and in Ben- 
ghazi (Libya; Benkato 2014, 88; Ritt-Benmimoun 2017).?° 
Against this background, in several Jewish dialects of North 
African Arabic, strict agreement is the only available variant. 
This has already been pointed out by Yoda (2005) with regard to 
Jewish Tripoli. Jewish Gabes (Southern Tunisia) and Wad-Souf 
(Eastern Algeria) are an additional two dialects where, at least 
synchronically, we observe this tendency. Let us have a look at 
several examples from Jewish Wad-Souf: 
(4) kan sakkat kanu yudrubu nsawinham masrifin 
be.srx.3ms families be.sFx.3PL hit.PFx.3PL women know.PP 
‘There were families, which were known for hitting their 


women.’ 


(5) kanu nds __-ygiilu hadi as-sakka_ sakkat az-zabda 
be.sFx.3PL people say.PFX.3PL this DeEF-family family DeEF-butter 
‘People would say: this family is very mild (literally: this 
family is a family of butter).’ 


5 This tendency is attested to a lesser extent in the south-Libyan dialect 
of Fezzan, where deflected agreement accounts for only 10% of occur- 
rences of plural heads. Nevertheless, the data for this dialect do not 
contain abstract and less individuated nouns and are therefore not rep- 
resentative of the overall distribution of deflected agreement (D’Anna 
2017, 119). 
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(6) Imfaz mdtu bi-l-mrad 
DEF-sheep die.sFx.3PL in-DEF-disease 


‘The sheep perished because of the disease.’ 


(7) Lwlad L-kull xarzu man madrasa 
pEF-children DEF-all exist.sFx.3PL from school 


‘All the children went out of school.’ 


(8) kanu fanda tlata arbaf xarrafat tf{awad 
be.sFx.3PL at-her three four tales repeat.PFX.3FS 
Salim kull marra hdadakum_ xarrafat 
on.them.3PL every time those.3PL __ tales 
‘She had three or four tales, she would repeat them every 
time, those tales.’ 


These examples clearly indicate that strict agreement is the gen- 
eral rule in the dialects in question, regardless of the level of in- 
dividuation, human/non-human distinction, or abstract/concrete 
distinction. Since neither the dialect of Gabes nor that of Wad- 
Souf preserved the feminine forms of the plural, all the plural 
controllers are followed by targets in the masculine form of the 
plural. This tendency is particularly surprising in the case of Wad- 
Souf. Inasmuch as Gabes is a first-wave, sedentary dialect, Wad- 
Souf exhibits numerous Bedouin features, e.g., the realisation of 
/q/ as /g/ as in ygtlu ‘they say’; preservation of interdentals, as 
in hadi ‘this (FS)’; and the plural form nsa@win ‘women’, instead of 
the sedentary form nsa. One would expect, therefore, that this 
explicitly conservative dialect would also reflect the Bedouin- 
type pattern of agreement, characterised by widespread variation 
between the strict and deflected options. Since no case of de- 


flected agreement has been attested in this conservative variety, 
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it seems that either its distribution in the past was only marginal, 
or that it has never been an option. This assumption is further 
confirmed by a statistical survey of agreement in Jewish Tunis. 
Below one can find a table summarising my survey of Cohen’s 


text corpus from 1964:*° 


Table 67: Agreement patterns in Jewish Tunis (Cohen 1964) 


Verbs % Adjectives % Pronouns % _ Total % 
Masculine| 104 90 17 100 31 100 93 
plural 
Feminine} 11 10 0 0 0 0 7 
singular 
Total} 115 17 31 


The corpus in question contains mainly transcriptions of free- 
speech narratives related to the Jewish community in Tunis, but 
several poems have been included too. The survey has revealed 
several striking tendencies. Firstly, deflected agreement occurs 
only in verbs. No occurrences of deflected agreement have been 
found in adjectives or pronouns. Secondly, out of 163 occur- 
rences of plural heads with targets, only 11 of the targets are in 
3FS, which amounts to only seven percent of all the examples. It 
is important to notice, however, that out of the 11 examples of 
deflected agreement, three appear in poetry, where they were 
apparently conditioned by rhyme, as in the following example 
(Cohen 1964, 123): 


6 If a plural head is followed by more than one target in the same per- 
son, they have been counted as one. Generic sentences without a subject 
always contain the verb in the 3PL form and have therefore not been 
considered in the survey. The system of transcription used for the ex- 
amples from Jewish Tunis has been adopted from the source. 
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(9) yum Zama fal-bakriya 
Friday early 
ruhi xarzat wantfat 
spirit.mine leave.sFx.3Fs and.extinguish.sFx.3Fs 


‘Early on Friday, my soul left and extinguished.’ 


hin Samfat annas_ biya 

immediately hear.sFx.3Fs people in-her 

zgar u-kbar faliya bkat 

small.PL and-big.PpL on-her cry.SFXx.35Fs 

‘Immediately people learn about it, young and old cry over 


? 


me. 


Another unexpected tendency is that all 11 occurrences of de- 
flected targets accompany human controllers; these are usually 
nds ‘people’, nsa ‘women’, or fawwadiya ‘musicians’. Surprisingly, 
non-human controllers that are low in individuation trigger strict 
agreement: daxlu la-qtdatos ‘the cats entered’, wel-fonctions ntahha 
yalzammam yabdaw doubles ‘her functions must start being double’ 
(Cohen 1964, 136, 49). This significantly differs from the 
situation found in Muslim Tunis, where groups of animals treated 
as a whole and abstract nouns trigger deflected agreement 
(Prochazka and Gabsi 2017). 

The data from Jewish Tunis is of paramount importance, as 
it has been recorded in its natural environment, without any in- 
terference from Israeli Hebrew. The question arises as to whether 
this type of marginal deflected agreement with non-individuated 
plural human controllers reflects a situation common to all the 


varieties of spoken Judaeo-Arabic of the region, or different dia- 
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lects utilise different types of agreement. Unfortunately, a dia- 
chronic survey, which could potentially elucidate this issue, is 
hindered by a lack of available textual Judaeo-Arabic sources 
from the Maghreb that reflect the spoken language. Nevertheless, 
various studies on pre-modern Judaeo-Arabic suggest that de- 
flected agreement has never reached the same level of distribu- 
tion there as in the Muslim varieties, but has rather remained 
marginal throughout history. 

Blau (1961, 131) points out that, in Medieval Judaeo-Ara- 
bic, strict agreement is almost the rule in verb-subject alignment. 
Both animal and non-animate heads trigger strict agreement in 
this type of sentence. Interestingly, the only exception to this rule 
is human controllers, in which case the verb is occasionally in the 
3FS form. Similarly, non-human controllers are in strict gram- 
matical agreement with their targets as far as subject-verb align- 
ment is concerned. On the other hand, human controllers sporad- 
ically trigger deflected agreement. This situation reveals a strik- 
ing resemblance to Jewish Tunis, where no cases of non-human 
heads with deflected agreement have been attested. The rule of 
strict grammatical agreement has also been attested in sources 
containing the Egyptian Sarh, i.e., translations of the Bible into 
Judaeo-Arabic. Although one might argue that this tendency 
could stem from verbatim translation of the Hebrew text, where 
strict agreement prevails, Hary (2009, 275) argues that strict 
grammatical concord is a feature of both Classical Judaeo-Arabic 
and colloquial Jewish Egyptian. This evidence could potentially 
point to a difference between the Judaeo-Arabic system of agree- 


ment, and the Muslim one, where, as argued before, deflected 
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agreement remained an option with non-individuated plural 
heads.”’ 

After discussing patterns of agreement from a comparative 
perspective, let us now return to the question posited in the first 
paragraphs: has the strict agreement of some Jewish dialects of 
the Maghreb (Tripoli, Gabes, Wad-Souf) been triggered by Israeli 
Hebrew, or is it rather a result of the internal evolution of Ju- 
daeo-Arabic? The textual evidence from Judaeo-Arabic, in con- 
junction with Cohen’s transcriptions from 1964, suggests that the 
system of agreement in Judaeo-Arabic differs from that in the 
continuum of pre-Classical poetry and modern Muslim dialects. 
Specifically, in the latter group, deflected agreement exists as an 
option with both human and non-human plural controllers, while 


in the former it is primarily applied with human ones, and only 


271 am aware of two types of Judaeo-Arabic sources where deflected 
agreement appears with non-human plural heads. I have spotted a cou- 
ple such cases in Egyptian folktales and letters of merchants also from 
Egypt and the Maghreb (Connolly 2018; Wagner 2010). Nevertheless, 
since no transcription corpus is available, nor does a systematic descrip- 
tion of agreement in these sources exist, it is difficult to draw any con- 
clusions. Naturally, Judaeo-Arabic did not evolve in complete isolation 
and one should therefore assume that there were cases of interference 
of the Muslim variety, or imitation of it. Wagner (2010, 14) points out 
that the Egyptian varieties of Judaeo-Arabic, which were more central 
within the Muslim empire, were generally more progressive than the 
peripheral Maghrebi ones, which retained more conservative features. 
Thus, examples of deflected agreement with non-human controllers 
from Egyptian sources should be taken with a pinch of salt, as they 
might have been affected by the non-Jewish varieties. 
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to a very limited extent. It is rather difficult to offer a historical 
explanation of how this discrepancy emerged, as the past of the 
spoken language is poorly documented. Nevertheless, one can as- 
sume that the correlation between deflected agreement and non- 
individuated controllers has never been fully adopted in spoken 
Maghrebi Judaeo-Arabic. This state of affairs might tentatively 
be accounted for by languages that Jews had been speaking be- 
fore the first wave of Arabisation of the Maghreb, i.e., Late Latin, 
Berber, and presumably Punic, as in none of these languages does 
deflected agreement exist. The liturgical usage of Hebrew and 
Aramaic could also potentially have contributed to the emer- 
gence of the Judaeo-Arabic system of agreement. Nevertheless, if 
we accept the assumption that there existed a limited usage of 
deflected agreement in different Jewish dialects of Arabic, how 
do we explain its complete absence in Jewish Tripoli, Gabes, and 
Wad-Souf? Prima facie the easiest explanation is the influence of 
Israeli Hebrew, which does not utilise agreement with 3FS. How- 
ever, as the above study demonstrates, deflected agreement has 
never been used to the same extent in Judaeo-Arabic as in Mus- 
lim Arabic. I would thus like to raise the possibility that, as in the 
case of the /t-/ prefix, the rejection of deflected agreement came 
about at the intersection of language contact and analogy. Since 
there existed within Judaeo-Arabic itself potential for the analog- 
ical extension of strict agreement, i.e., deflected agreement has 
never been fully adopted as a viable option, language contact 
with Israeli Hebrew triggered the definitive extension of this pat- 


tern. It is plausible that analogical extension of the strict pattern 
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had been operating at different stages of the historical develop- 
ment of Judaeo-Arabic, preventing the spread of deflected agree- 
ment, whose presence is attested in historical sources. In this 
way, in the second half of the twentieth century, deflected agree- 
ment, additionally weakened by Israeli Hebrew, has been entirely 
replaced through analogical extension of strict agreement, which, 


historically, had been by far the most common variant.”® 


3.3. Conclusions 


As has been demonstrated, Jewish Gabes exhibits a pattern of 
strict agreement. In this respect, it aligns with several other Jew- 
ish dialects of the region. It is reasonable to presuppose that, at 
an earlier stage, it had a mixed type, similar to that of Jewish 
Tunis, in which both animacy and position played a role. I have 
argued that the uniformity of the agreement system in Jewish 
Gabes could potentially be explained by a conjunction of two fac- 
tors: analogy and language contact with Modern Hebrew. The 
historical sources suggest that deflected agreement has never 
been fully adopted in the Jewish dialects. A North-West Semitic 


substrate, in which strict agreement prevails, could be a plausible 


8 Using Optimality Theory, the divergence between the Jewish and 
Muslim dialects in terms of their choice of agreement pattern can be 
accounted for by distinct ranking of the output constraints (Prince and 
Smolensky 2004; Archangeli 1999). The Evaluation mechanism in the 
Jewish dialects ranks the rule of grammatical agreement between the 
subject and its modifiers higher than the level of its individuation and 
animacy. On the other hand, the evaluation of the input in the Muslim 
dialects is conditioned by the requirement to adjust the grammatical 
form of the modifier to the identity of the subject. 
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explanation of the peculiarity of the Jewish varieties in this 
sense.”° A historical investigation involving a text corpus reflect- 
ing spoken language in Gabes in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, as well as a comparative study of Jewish Gabes with 
its Muslim counterpart, would certainly shed more light on the 


development of agreement patterns. 


29 A hypothesis related to a North-West Semitic substrate in Judaeo-Ar- 
abic is discussed in greater detail in chapter 6, §2.0. 


6. SYNTAX OF VERBS AND CLAUSES 


1.0. Clausal Subordination 


According to the definition of subordination, it “refers to a syn- 
tactic dependency between clauses in a multiclausal sentence, in 
which the subordinate clause must be annexed to an independent 
clause but not conversely” (LeTourneau 2011). On the other 
hand, Pat-El (2012, 21), following Otto Jespersen, applied, in her 
study on the historical development of Aramaic syntax, a defini- 
tion of subordination based on the ‘nexal hierarchy’, where the 
main nexus contains the lower one, which is syntactically de- 
pendent on it. The term ‘subordination’, therefore, is perceived 
as the opposite of ‘coordination’, which describes the relationship 
between two independent clauses that are not embedded.' From 
both definitions quoted here, one can gather that subordination 
is a relatively wide category, which covers numerous types of 
syntactic dependency. In my study of subordination in Jewish 
Gabes, I will consider three types of subordinate clauses: relative 
clauses, adverbial clauses, and complements. I shall analyse these 
syntactic structures from two perspectives, namely, the historical 
one, aimed at demonstrating the place of Jewish Gabes in a wider 
Semitic framework, and the cross-linguistic one, which will ena- 


ble a typological approach. 


' As will be shown in the course of this chapter, this is not always the 
case, and the two categories can interconnect. 
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1.1. Relative Clauses 


The relative clause is a syntactic construction that permits de- 
scription and specification of the noun it modifies in a form of a 
clause. In this sense, the relative clause functions as an adjective, 
since it provides additional information about the item. Any rel- 
ative clause has the following components: (1) head noun, often 
referred to in this study as ‘head’, (2) relative pronoun, which, as 
will be demonstrated, is omitted in asyndetic constructions, and 
(3) clause. In terms of the spectrum that relative clauses cover, 
we can distinguish two types, namely, restrictive and non-restric- 
tive. The former limits the reference of the head noun in order to 
assist the hearer in identifying its referent. The function of a non- 
restrictive relative clause, on the other hand, is to add infor- 
mation about the head noun, whose referent is already identifia- 
ble by the hearer. Another distinction, which will be of special 
interest in my investigation, is that between attributive and non- 
attributive relative clauses. The attributive type assigns a feature 
or property to the noun. Therefore, both restrictive and non-re- 
strictive clauses are included in this category. On the other hand, 
non-attributive clauses do not specify the item, but rather have 
an ‘open’ reference, which in English is introduced by pronouns 
like ‘whoever’, ‘whatever’, ‘everyone’, etc. 

In this section, I will discuss several types of relative clauses 
present in Jewish Gabes. I will analyse both attributive and non- 
attributive relative clauses, paying special attention to the syn- 
tactical behaviour of definite and indefinite heads. Before demon- 
strating the structure of relative clauses in Jewish Gabes, I shall 


present some typological aspects of relative clauses, followed by 
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a brief outline of the development of relative clauses in Semitic. 
This approach may help explain the syntactic behaviour of some 


types of relative clauses in Jewish Gabes. 


1.1.1. Data 


Below, I present examples of relativisation occurring in Jewish 
Gabes. The passages that are followed by a number placed in 
brackets have been taken from the text corpus and thus represent 
free speech, while those that are not followed by a number have 
been obtained by means of a questionnaire. It should be marked, 
therefore, that the latter, notwithstanding their correctness, do 
not reflect the most acceptable and natural relative clauses. 

The examples presented below have been divided into 
groups with definite and indefinite heads, and subsequently fur- 


ther classified according to the position of the head noun.? 


1.  Attributive clause with definite head noun 
a. Head that has the grammatical role of object 
1. hak al-xabZza li ¢tithalak Sa {malt biha? (1:27) 


‘The bread that I gave to you, what have you done 
with it?’ 


2. hak ar-ragal li Saddatu I-kalba hitwa sahbi 
‘That man whom the bitch bit is my friend.’ 


? This taxonomy has been borrowed from the grammar of San{ani Ara- 
bic (Watson 1993, 230), and the reason I find it useful is its relevance 
for examination of the Accessibility Hierarchy proposed by Keenan and 
Comrie (1977). 
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vy ye 


3. L£safir alli saftham amas Zaw man as-sahra 
‘The birds that you saw yesterday had come from the 
desert.’ 


b. Head that has the grammatical role of subject 
4. arsam al-yadd li Statni (a)l-kaff tatqass (6:85) 
‘Write: the hand that hit me will be cut.’ 


5. lLhaga alli faziga Salik xtidiha (7:89) 
‘The thing that is valuable for you, take it.’ 


6. nhar wahad zat axt l-mra hddik li tasri manhu al-kmaz 
‘One day the sister of that woman who buys from 
him fabric came.’ 

7. axti rdxal alli taskan fi-tiinas Zat tziirna 
‘My sister Rachel, who lives in Tunis, came to visit 


2 


us. 


c. Head that has a noun as an annex 


8. al-mra darha kbira barsa 
‘The woman whose house is big.’ 


d. Head that is the complement of a preposition 


9. al-bir alli nSa yaxdu mannu I-ma 
‘The well from which women take water.’ 
2. Attributive clause with indefinite/indefinite-specific head 
noun 
a. Head that has the grammatical role of object 


1. ma fandus makla yatti l-zgaru (3:4) 
‘The] does not have food to feed his children.’ 
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b. Head that has the grammatical role of subject 


2. tamma wahad li hitwa ma tharraks, hitwa yastanna hatt 
ytihlu makla fi-fammu (2:16) 
‘There is a man who does not move, he waits for the 
food to fall down in his mouth.’ 


3. qallu: skin li gqaSad mxabbi (4:37) 
‘They said: who is the person who is hiding?’ 
4. kanu 2uz familyat yattarqu ma binatham 
‘There were two families, which were arguing with 


each other.’ 


5. tfadda hda razal u kan raqad 
‘He passed next to a man who was sleeping.’ 


6. rqat mra famya u tarhi fi-l-gamh (4:18-19) 
‘She found a blind woman who was grinding wheat.’ 


c. Head that is the complement of a preposition 


7. ar-rdazal tlaS u rqa Zmal Sali sandiiq kbir (4:85) 
‘The man came out and found the camel with a big 
box on it.’ 


8. rqa hadik al-mart wahda li ¢andha darba (2:47) 
‘He found that woman who has a mark.’ 
9. hanit kbira wa fiha wahad ybit kmaz 
‘A big shop, in which a man was selling fabric.’ 
The relative particle in Jewish Gabes is either alli or li. As in vir- 
tually all modern Arabic dialects, the relative particle in Jewish 
Gabes is not inflected for gender, number, or person. As argued 
by some scholars, it stems from the CA relative pronoun alladi, 


which was inflected for gender, person, and number (Wright 
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2005, I:270).* Three components of this pronoun can be identi- 
fied, namely the demonstrative element /al/, the demonstrative 
morpheme /1/, and the demonstrative pronoun da or di. The re- 
lationship between the relative pronoun and demonstratives is 
attested also in Biblical Hebrew, which, according to historical- 
comparative reconstruction, used at an early stage to utilise the 


near demonstratives as relative pronouns (Holmstedt 2011).4 


1.1.2. Cross-Linguistic Typology 


Relative clauses, due to their complex character, can be divided 
into multiple categories based on various criteria. In terms of the 
position of the head noun, a relative clause can be either post- 
nominal (as in English and Jewish Gabes, for example), prenom- 
inal (as in Alambak, a variety of languages spoken in Papua New 


Guinea), or internal, where the head occurs within the restricting 


3 As observed by Pat-El (2017, 257), there is no phonological motivation 
behind this etymology. It is more plausible that the CA relative pronoun 
is an innovation combining the two elements /1/ and /d/, which already 
existed in the dialects. The vast majority of modern varieties of Arabic 
use the /lli/ variant, whose relationship to the CA one is disputable. It 
is worth noting, however, that there are dialects which use the /d/ var- 
iant, presumably reflecting the Proto-Semitic relative morpheme /d/, 
e.g., Cypriot Arabic, and some varieties of Moroccan and Yemeni Ara- 
bic. The closest dialect to Jewish Gabes which uses this pronoun is 
Djidjelli, where one finds /addi/ (Marcais 1956). 


4 Apart from a presumed early relative strategy involving near demon- 
stratives, Biblical Hebrew also possesses another relative complemen- 
tiser of a dual nature, namely, the definite article /ha-/ (Holmstedt 
2011). This in turn indicates a similarity between relative clauses and 
attributive adjectives (Goldenberg 1995). 
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clause (as in languages spoken in Southern California and North- 
West Mexico). Moreover, within the category of internally 
headed relative clauses, scholars distinguish also correlative 
clauses, in which the relative clause is outside the main clause, 
but linked anaphorically to the noun phrase (Dryer 2005).° Thus, 
a more general division can be drawn based on the position of 
the head noun, namely, relative clauses can be either externally- 
headed or internally-headed (Holmstedt 2011). As will be shown 
in §1.1.4, Jewish Gabes uses external, postnominal relative 
clauses. 

In an extensive study of the formation of relative clauses in 
about fifty languages, Keenan and Comrie (1977, 66) attempted 
to produce a set of universal properties shared by relative clauses 
appearing in all those languages. They pointed out a further di- 
vision of relative clauses, based on the strategy of their for- 
mation: case + /case -. In the case strategy, the nominal element 
in the restricting phrase unequivocally codes the grammatical 
role of the head noun that is being relativised. This strategy is 
particularly common in languages which possess a case-marking 
system (e.g., Slavic languages). Nonetheless, languages without 
cases can also utilise the case strategy by means of prepositional 
phrases, e.g., ‘the house in which the family lived’. Here the prep- 
osition ‘in’ is included in the restrictive clause and clearly indi- 


cates which grammatical role of the head noun is relativised. This 


5 Some more detailed divisions include also adjoined relative clauses, 
present in some Australian languages (e.g., Diyari), and double-headed 
relative clauses, represented by a single language, Kombai (Trans-New 
Guinea; Austin 1981, 188; Dryer 2005). 
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strategy will also be relevant to the formation of relative clauses 
in Jewish Gabes. 

The investigation conducted by Keenan and Comrie re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Accessibility Hierarchy, which 
aims to indicate the positions in a sentence from which a noun 
phrase can be relativised. Keenan and Comrie claim that the rel- 
ativisability of these positions is uneven and can be presented in 
the form of a gradually decreasing sequence, where the left ex- 
treme designates the most relativisable position, while the right 
one marks a position that is unlikely to be relativised: 

Subject > Direct Object > Indirect Object > Oblique > 

Genitive > Object of Comparison (Keenan and Comrie 

1977, 66) 

This means that, from a cross-linguistic perspective, the subject 
is the position of the head noun that is most frequently relativised 
by a restrictive phrase, while an object of comparison would usu- 
ally not be.° The hierarchy has some constraints, however, and 


languages usually allow only certain positions to be relativised 


® This is the case in some Romance languages, where the comparative 
preposition and the relative pronoun are homonymous or closely re- 
lated, and therefore objects of comparison are not relativisable. For ex- 
ample, in Spanish, any preposition in a restrictive clause precedes the 
relative particle, e.g., el cajon del que saqué el arma ‘the drawer from 
which I took the gun’. The relative pronoun used for inanimate nouns 
has the same form as the comparative particle, i.e., /que/, thus a sen- 
tence where the homonyms stand next to each other is ungrammatical, 
e.g., * la casa que que mi casa es mas alta ‘the house than which my 
house is higher’. The same situation is found in French (Keenan and 
Comrie 1977, 74). 
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by means of the primary strategy (i.e., without promoting the 
noun phrase to the position of subject by, for example, changing 
the voice). Thus, one finds languages where only a subject can be 
relativised (Western Malayo-Polynesian languages), only subjects 
and direct objects (Welsh), only subjects and indirect objects 
(Basque), etc. According to the results of the investigation, virtu- 
ally all the languages permit only the subject to be relativised by 
means of the primary strategy. The explanation of the constraints 
of the Accessibility Hierarchy proposed in the study involves a 
psychological dimension of comprehensibility (Keenan and Com- 
rie 1977, 88). It has been demonstrated by various additional 
studies that speakers deal with the unacceptability of certain po- 
sitions being relativised by reformulating the idea expressed by 
the unacceptable sentence. My informant of Spanish categori- 
cally rejected as ungrammatical the following phrase involving 
relativisation of an object of comparison: *el hombre que que Ma- 
ria es mas alta ‘the man whom Maria is taller than’, and immedi- 
ately proposed: el hombre, que es mas bajo de Maria ‘the man who 
is shorter than Maria’, where ‘the man’ has been promoted from 
object of comparison to subject. In Modern Hebrew, in turn, an 
object of comparison seems to be more acceptable when followed 
by a verb. My informant accepted the following sentence as nat- 
ural and correct: AMX 4N7 jan ANY ANA Ymw ran ‘the man, 
whom Rachel is taller than, pushed her’ but found the sentence 
without the predicate somewhat unnatural. 

Hence, it can be assumed that an accessibility hierarchy es- 
tablished for a certain language based on free speech will repre- 


sent the most acceptable instances of relativisation, which were 
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judged by a speaker as most comprehensible and natural. Keenan 
and Comrie (1977, 90) point out that their hierarchy should not 
be treated as a fixed grammatical order but rather as a continuum 
of acceptability. It is plausible, therefore, that some positions will 
not be relativised in free speech but will be accepted by the 


speaker to some degree in a questionnaire. 


1.1.3. Relative Clauses from a Semitic Perspective 


The nature of relative clauses has been discussed extensively in 
scholarship on Semitic languages. Undoubtedly, relativisation 
constitutes a sort of ‘promotion’ of the head noun, which, by 
means of extraposition, acquires a higher level of prominence. 
Holmstedt (2011), in his description of relative clauses in Biblical 
Hebrew, points out that every relative clause can be character- 
ised by two factors, namely, subordination, since the relativised 
clause is syntactically dependent on the head noun; and the pivot 
constituent, which relates to the polyfunctionality of the head 
noun in a relative clause. 

From a historical point of view, relative clauses are linked 
to the construct state. As pointed out by Pat-El (2012), all Semitic 
languages have two strategies for marking nominal attribution, 
namely, nominal dependents and adnominal complements. Rela- 
tivisation in Proto-Semitic was expressed by means of a relative- 
determinative pronoun *dV/tV, which was fully inflected for gen- 
der, number, and case (Huehnergard 2006). Moreover, it was in 
the construct state and the clause following it depended on it. At 
a later stage, the pronoun lost its inflection and became a parti- 


cle. It has been assumed, therefore, that the original construction 
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used to express adnominal attribution was the construct state. As 
has been demonstrated by Goldenberg (1995), adjectives and rel- 
ative clauses in Semitic also originally reflected dependence on a 
head noun. Numerous examples from Akkadian indicate that 
both the head noun and the attributive verb bear marks of attrib- 
ution (lack of case marking in the former, and a ‘subjunctive’ -u 
suffix in the latter). Biblical Hebrew too reflects vestiges of an 
attributive structure of relative clauses: 117 71n np ‘the city 
where David settled’ (Isa 29.1). 

This type of syntax is reflected in some modern dialects of 
Arabic. In the dialect of the mountain Arabs in northern Morocco 
who are known as Zbala, variants of the particle /d/ are used 
both in relatives and in genitives.’? A similar function is per- 
formed by the Aleppan particle /il/, which nominalises the rela- 
tive clause and stands in the construct state as nomen regens of 
the head noun (Brustad 2000, 101, 109). As will be demonstrated 


in §1.3.5, some temporal clauses reflect a parallel construction. 


? The fact that the /d/ element marking genitives is attested almost ex- 
clusively in the western Maghreb (Morocco and Algeria) means that it 
could have emerged due to contact with Romance languages. In oppo- 
sition to this claim, it could be argued that the /d/ genitive exponent is 
attested, albeit scarcely, in the Quran, and therefore reflects the original 
morpheme. As an alternative solution, it could be proposed that the /d/ 
element existed as an obsolete form in some varieties of Arabic, but the 
presence of a Romance-speaking population in north-western Africa, 
and the fact that these languages utilise a homonymic morpheme to 
mark a genitive relationship, might have brought the /d/ element into 
wider use (Heath 2015). 
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One of the central questions in investigation of the syntax 
of relative clauses is whether the relative pronoun syntactically 
operates within the relative clause. This question has already 
been addressed by Pat-El and Treiger (2008), and their study of 
CA is of particular interest for understanding the modern dialects 
as well. Unlike most other Semitic languages, Arabic does demon- 
strate case inflection of relative pronouns in the dual, and the 
syntactic function of the relative pronoun can therefore be pre- 
cisely determined (Wright 2005, I:271). Contrary to what has 
been argued by some Semitists (Reckendorf 1921, 428), the rel- 
ative pronoun is conditioned by the syntagm of the noun phrase, 
and not by the relative clause. This is the major difference be- 
tween Semitic and Indo-European languages.® The two following 
examples should illustrate this difference: 

(1) Arabic: 

arina §-Saytanayni Iladayni ?adallana? 

show.IMp.us devil.DU.ACC  REL.ACC _ lead.astray.SFx.DU.us 
(2) Polish: 

wskaz nam dwoéch diabtow ktérzy nas zwiedli 

show.IMP_ us two.acc devils.ACcC REL.NOM us  lead.astray.PERF 


‘Show us two devils who led us astray.’ 


In Polish, which is an Indo-European language with an abun- 
dantly developed case system, the case of the relative pronoun 


(ktdry) is conditioned by the syntax of the relative clause, while 


8 This discrepancy has already been observed by Wright (2005, II:320). 
° This example originally occurs in Wright (2005 II:320); the transcrip- 
tion is quoted according to Pat-El and Treiger (2008). The translation 
in Polish has been done by the author. 
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in Arabic, it agrees with the head noun. Nonetheless, the gender 
and number inflection of the relative pronouns in Indo-European 
languages is derived from the head (pro)noun. It can therefore be 
assumed that, in Indo-European languages, the relative pronoun 
constitutes a syntactic link between the head (pro)noun and the 
relative clause. In Semitic languages, on the other hand, the 
(pro)nominal phrase is connected to the relative clause by means 
of the resumptive pronoun. 

In sum, previous studies undertaken in the historical syntax 
of Semitic clearly indicate that adjectives, genitives, relative 
clauses, and prepositional clauses are manifestations of the same 
attributive relation. The relative pronoun is best explained as a 
substantival modifier standing in apposition to the head 
(pro)noun. As a result of this assumption, the relative clause in 
Semitic is treated syntactically as a substantive (Pat-El and Trei- 
ger 2008). 


1.1.4. Data Analysis 


I shall start the discussion of the syntactic behaviour of relative 
clauses in Jewish Gabes by arguing against the claim made by 
Harell (1962, 164) regarding Moroccan Arabic that the subordi- 
nate clause is a restrictive adjectival modifier. Not only is this 
statement not true for Moroccan Arabic, as has been proven by 
Brustad (2000, 89), but it does not hold water in other Arabic 
dialects either. In Jewish Gabes, relative clauses can modify re- 
stricted and non-restricted nouns alike. Example (1.7) above 


(81.1.1) confirms this assumption, i.e., the head noun ‘my sister 
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Rachel’ is already restricted and there is no doubt which sister 
the speaker is referring to. 

The data clearly demonstrates that relative clauses in Jew- 
ish Gabes display different behaviour depending on the definite- 
ness of the head noun. First, the relative pronoun tends to occur 
primarily in sentences with highly individuated antecedents. 
Therefore, the li/alli pronoun often, as in examples (1.1) and 
(1.2), accompanies nouns preceded by demonstrative pronouns, 
whose referent is very clearly specified. Similarly, in example 
(1.6), the elder woman had appeared in the story before, and thus 
her individuation and textual prominence are well established. 

Apart from the instances of conspicuous specificity of the 
head noun, the relative pronoun occurs also in clauses whose an- 
tecedent is indefinite-specific. In this kind of sentence, the refer- 
ent, notwithstanding its formally indefinite character, is in fact 
narrow and textually prominent. In example (2.3), the identity of 
the man is not specified, but the speaker is referring to a specific 
person possessing a defined quality. Example (2.8) represents a 
usage of the indefinite-specific article that is even more explicit, 
since it is preceded by a demonstrative, and there is hence no 
doubt that the referent is individuated. 

On the other hand, clauses modifying entities of low indi- 
viduation that are textually non-prominent lack the relative pro- 
noun. This is the case, for example, in statements of non-exist- 
ence, as in (2.1). In addition to the omission of the relative pro- 
noun, in some indefinite clauses, a conjunctive particle occurs, as 
demonstrated by examples (2.3) and (2.6). The question arises as 


to the type of circumstances in which an indefinite head noun is 
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relativised asyndetically, and when, on the other hand, the rela- 
tivisation is realised by means of coordination. It seems that, in 
asyndetic clauses, the verb functions as an adjectival modifier, as 
in example (2.4), i.e., ‘there were two arguing families’. On the 
other hand, /wa/ or /u/ introduces a verbal modifier, and the 
focus is on the actual action, as in example (2.6), rather than on 
the quality of the modified term. 

Relativisation coded by means of coordination is of partic- 
ular typological interest. It can be analysed in terms of the so- 
called Mismatch Problem discussed by Cristofaro (2005, 21) in 
her study on subordination. In a number of languages, the rela- 
tionship between coordination and subordination is vague, and 
the meaning must be inferred from two non-embedded juxta- 
posed clauses. This is the case in Gumbaynggir (Australia), which 
does not utilise any grammaticalised construction to convey rel- 
ativisation. Jewish Gabes, on the other hand, does possess a spe- 
cific construction for clearly coding relativisation, but examples 
(2.5) and (2.9) suggest that, in sentences with an indefinite head 
noun followed by a relative clause containing a verb, the coordi- 
native structure, with or without waw, is preferred. Such syntac- 
tic behaviour is best explained by a continuum approach, accord- 
ing to which clause linkage is not seen as a fixed grammatical 
category, but rather in terms of coordinate-like or subordinate- 
like types (Foley and Van Valin 1984). Consequently, based on 
the criteria of dependency and embedding, a third category has 
been proposed, namely co-subordination (Van Valin and LaPolla 
1997, chapter 8). It combines the lack of embedding typical of 
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coordination on the one hand, and the dependency that charac- 
terises subordination on the other. Therefore, the instances of 
ambiguous relativisation in examples (2.5) and (2.9) could be ex- 
plained as co-subordinative, since they do not involve embed- 
ding, but they do involve the dependency of one action upon an- 
other, i.e., in (2.5), the action of seeing semantically engages the 
action of sleeping. 

The correlation between the indefinite-specific category 
and the occurrence of the li/alli pronoun is attested in many mod- 
ern Arabic dialects. Even though Brustad (2000, 95) does not pre- 
sent any examples of indefinite noun phrases with conjunctive 
relative clauses, she reaches the same conclusion regarding in- 
definite nouns followed by alli, namely, the primary function of 
this construction is to narrow the reference of the head noun. 
Nonetheless, in her data, only unmarked indefinite-specific nouns 
are treated in this way, while those accompanied by wahad be- 
have like indefinites (Brustad 2000, 96). This is a rather paradox- 
ical conclusion, since wdhad usually marks indefinite-specific 
nouns with a higher degree of individuation and textual promi- 
nence (new topic marker). In Jewish Gabes, by contrast, wahad 
does attract the relativiser. Brustad mentions, however, that in 
Moroccan Arabic, nouns marked with another indefinite-specific 
article Si can be relativised with li. It might be possible, therefore, 
that North African dialects permit the relativisation of indefinite- 
specific nouns with the relativiser, but to different degrees. 

The lack of a straightforward correlation between definite- 
ness and use of relative pronouns does not seem to be an innova- 


tion of modern Arabic dialects. As has been observed by Blau 
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(1961, 232), in Mediaeval Judaeo-Arabic, there are numerous 
cases of interchanges between asyndetic and syndetic relative 
clauses.'° Usually, when an indefinite head noun is followed by 
the syndetic construction, either it has a distributive meaning, it 
is an ordinal number, or the head noun is generic (Blau 1979, 
232). In other words, the head noun displays some features of 
definiteness, as ordinal numbers tend to narrow the reference, 
while generic nouns fall under the category of generic definite- 
ness (see chapter 5, 81.4). This is the case with the use of wahad 
followed by the relative pronoun in Jewish Gabes. As has been 
shown in chapter 5, 81.5, the indefinite-specific article often re- 
fers to an individuated entity. At the other extreme lie definite 
head nouns followed by an asyndetic construction. These are well 
attested in CA, especially in sentences where the head noun bears 
the definite article due to its genericity (Wright 2005, II:318). In 
Jewish Gabes, however, this usage seems to be limited only to 
heads followed by a nominal phrase with a possessive pronoun. 
Another aspect of the syntactic behaviour of relative 
clauses related to the definiteness of the head noun is the resump- 
tive pronoun. Here, again, the presence of the resumptive pro- 
noun seems to be conditioned by the individuation of the head 
noun, namely, it is mandatory when the head noun is definite. 
The examples from Jewish Gabes confirm this assumption. All 


five passages where the relativised position is the object pronoun 


0 Another type of interchange found in Mediaeval Judaeo-Arabic in- 
volves mismatch between the gender/number of the head noun and the 
form of the relative pronoun (Blau 1961, 235-37). 
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possess a resumptive pronoun. On the other hand, no instances 
of indefinite head nouns with resumption have been attested. 

This relatively uniform system, which prevails in many 
modern dialects, diverges significantly from Medieval Judaeo-Ar- 
abic, where one finds numerous cases of omission of the resump- 
tive pronoun in both syndetic and asyndetic constructions (Blau 
1961, 240). Similarly, in Moroccan Arabic, resumption does not 
take place in all positions. As reported by Brustad (2000, 109), a 
resumptive pronoun in the position of direct object is rare. How- 
ever, when the syntactic position of the referent of the head noun 
is that of a genitive or the object of a preposition, it is obligatory. 
Contrary to this, in Jewish Gabes, resumption occurs with both 
direct objects and objects of prepositions. 

Finally, based on the examples of relativisation in Jewish 
Gabes, one can affirm the applicability of the Accessibility Hier- 
archy. Indeed, the subject (four examples) and the direct object 
(five examples) are the two single positions that are most com- 
monly relativised in Jewish Gabes. The third most frequent type 
is relative clauses with a prepositional annex, which occur mostly 
with indefinite nouns. While it is possible that one may also find 
other positions relativised in free speech, these constructions are 
the ones speakers find the most understandable and natural. 

To sum up, relative clauses in Jewish Gabes display a strong 
dependence on the definiteness of the head noun: the more indi- 
viduated it is, the higher the probability that the li/alli pronoun 
will occur. Indefinite-specific nouns are very often followed by 


the relative pronoun, which indicates that they fall within the 
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definite range of the definiteness hierarchy, in contrast to the sit- 
uation in the dialects studied by Brustad, including Moroccan. In 
addition, it has been shown that some indefinite head nouns form 
relative-like clauses by means of coordination coded by waw or 
asyndetically. This can be explained by the category of co-subor- 
dination, which combines features of both subordination and co- 
ordination. Finally, as has been demonstrated, the relative pro- 
noun li/alli can introduce both restrictive and non-restrictive 
clauses. 

The present study has been based mostly on spoken, collo- 
quial language, which is characterised by a relative lack of syn- 
tactic complexity. In these forms of speech, asyndetic construc- 
tions are much more widespread than in literary, written lan- 
guage. This assumption is confirmed by Wagner, who finds nu- 
merous cases of mismatch between the definiteness of the ante- 
cedent and the occurrence of the relative pronoun. Based on let- 
ters from the Cairo Genizah, which often reflect a spoken and 
informal register, Wagner (2010, 217) has demonstrated that, 
very often, a definite head is followed by an asyndetic relative 
clause. As will be shown in §1.3, adverbial constructions also 
very often tend to be constructed asyndetically. This phenome- 
non, attested also in Late Judaeo-Arabic, seems to be one of the 
traits of the spoken register, which, in contradistinction to the 
written language, demonstrates less syntactic complexity and 
morphological marking (Wagner 2014). 
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1.2. Non-Attributive Relative Clauses 


Head which has the grammatical role of object 


1. wa {awad li ‘mal mbarah (1:34) 
‘And he repeated the same as he did yesterday.’ 


2. qallu: ngadd, li thabb nafmallak (2:28) 
‘He told him: I will guard, I will do whatever you want.’ 


Head which has the grammatical role of subject 


3. Za li wagaf falayam, qalla: Zibi (2:26) 

‘The person in charge came and told her: bring him!’ 

4. al-mra hablat, téib wald, ma tammas skuin yaqtlu (2:55) 
‘The woman was pregnant, gave birth to a son, there is 
no one to kill him.’ 

5. tamma bir garaq yasar wa I-bir hada li yadxal fi ymiit, ma 
yatlafs (2:57) 

‘There was a very deep well and whoever goes in dies, 
does not go out.’ 


6. ana qahwa wa li yasrabni Sahwa wa li yat¢allam biha tamknu 
da{wa (7:19) 
‘Iam coffee, and those who drink me enjoy, and those 
who get used to me, I become their curse.’ 


In addition to the relative clauses analysed in the previous section 
(81.1), Jewish Gabes also possesses two types of non-attributive 
clauses. The first one involves the relative pronoun li/alli without 
a head noun. As can be seen, this type is the most prevalent in 
the above examples, and its reference can be either human (e.g., 


5) or non-human (e.g., 2). The second type, which occurs across 
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the dialects of Arabic, utilises non-specific, non-attributive pro- 
nouns. In Jewish Gabes, however, this is attested only scarcely.'’ 
The majority of dialects employ ma for ‘what’ and min for 
‘who(m)’ (Brustad 2000, 99). As demonstrated by example (4), 
the interrogative particle skin functions in Jewish Gabes as a 
non-specific relativiser for human referents, while non-human 
referents are relativised by li, as exemplified by example (2). Fi- 
nally, applying the Accessibility Hierarchy, one can infer that the 


subject position by far outranks the object. 


1.3. Adverbial Clauses 


In this section, I shall consider adverbial clauses occurring in 
Jewish Gabes. To this end, I will first present some preliminary 
notes on the definition of an adverbial clause and its various 
types. The theoretical underpinnings of this section are mainly 
based on a study by Cristofaro (2005, chapter VI).!? Subse- 
quently, I shall discuss some aspects of the historical develop- 


ment of adverbial clauses in Semitic and some Arabic dialects. 


" The occurrence of the two particles seems to be uneven and condi- 
tioned geographically. According to Brustad (2000, 100), while ma is 
well attested in Moroccan, it has not been found in Kuwaiti, and in 
Egyptian and Syrian Arabic it is used irregularly. On the other hand, 
min is often employed by speakers of Syrian Arabic, but has not been 
attested in Moroccan. 


2 Tn my study, I will utilise terminology applied by Cristofaro in her 
study on subordination. The events coded by the main and the depend- 
ent clause shall therefore be referred to as ‘states of affairs’. This term 
has been borrowed from Functional Grammar (Siewierska 1991) and is 
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1.3.1. Definition and Cross-Linguistic Typology 


An adverbial construction combines two clauses in such a way 
that the clause conveying a dependent state of affairs describes 
the circumstances under which the main state of affairs (hence- 
forth: SoA) takes place. Following Cristofaro (2005, 155), I shall 
reject the traditional definition, which stipulates that the depend- 
ent clause is embedded in the main one. As will be shown in the 
following analysis, adverbial relations in Jewish Gabes are not 
always expressed by means of embedding, and, similarly to rela- 
tive clauses, can be coded by coordination. 

The following types of state of affairs will be examined in 


my investigation: 


i) purpose 

ii) temporal 
iii) conditional 
iv) reason 

v) manner 


vi) contradiction 


This taxonomy aims to capture the types of adverbial clause as 
precisely as possible. Therefore, building on Cristofaro’s model, 
which was based on the studies of other typologists (Giv6n, Kort- 
mann, Thompson, and Longacre), I decided to expand it and add 
the two last categories. 

Apart from the different semantic values ascribed to each 


type of dependent SoA, adverbial clauses differ also in terms of 


more precise than ‘event’, as the latter implies dynamicity and punctu- 
ality (Cristofaro 2005, 25). 
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predetermination of some grammatical features represented by 
the SoAs. Thus, temporal and purpose clauses predetermine the 
time reference of the SoAs, by indicating their sequential time 
order (e.g., a purpose clause presumes that the independent SoA 
is anterior to the dependent one), or simultaneous co-realisation, 
as in temporal overlap. On the other hand, conditional or reason 
clauses do not have any inherent time reference, and their time 
coding depends on the context. Adverbial clauses vary also in 
terms of semantic integration of the linked SoAs. Purpose clauses 
consist of two semantically interconnected entities, which imply 
that the realisation of the main SoA is motivated by the depend- 
ent one. Temporal clauses, by contrast, do not convey any seman- 
tic relation between SoAs, as they occur independently of each 
other (Cristofaro 2005, 167). 

From a cross-linguistic point of view, it is worth noting that 
languages code adverbial relations in various different ways. In 
terms of the form of the verb, a verb occurring in a dependent 
SoA can be either unaltered (balanced) or modified (deranked). 
Deranking often involves reduction of time, aspect, mood, or per- 
son agreement distinctions, resulting in a form that cannot be 
used independently. One of the languages that codes adverbial 
relations in this way is Tamil, which utilises a nominalised form 
with a special case marker (Cristofaro 2005, 56). The CA sub- 
junctive can also be interpreted as a sort of deranked form, since 
it is marked by fatha at the end of the imperfective form, as op- 
posed to damma in the indicative (Wright 2005, II:60). Contrary 
to this, Jewish Gabes demonstrates a balanced strategy, coding 


subordination by means of structurally equal forms. 
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1.3.2. Semitic Perspective 


The development of adverbial subordination in Semitic is parallel 
to that of relative clauses. Presumably, adverbial clauses have 
their origin in the same model as relative clauses, where the rel- 
ative pronoun was in the construct state as the nomen regens of 
the following adnominal complement.'? When the pronoun lost 
its inflection, it became a frozen particle treated as the marker of 
adnominal attribution, and not as part of the matrix sentence 
(Pat-El 2012, 24). Similarly, some nouns denoting time or place 
underwent a process of grammaticalisation and started function- 
ing as adverbial particles. Arabic, following the path of North- 
West Semitic, Ugaritic, Akkadian, and Ethiopic, developed a sys- 
tem of nominal markers introducing adverbial subordination. ' 
In CA, the accusative serves as a default marker of adver- 
bial relations. There are numerous cases of nouns which acquire 
adverbial function when inflected in the accusative case, e.g., 
marrat-an ‘once’. Alongside these forms exist also adverbs marked 
by the archaic suffix /-u/, e.g., qabl-u ‘previously’, and entities 


that function purely as adverbs, e.g., gad-an ‘tomorrow’, though 


3 This proves the claim made in §1.1.3, that the construct state was the 
default way of expressing attribution in Semitic (Goldenberg 1995; Pat- 
El 2008). 


™ As has been shown by Pat-El (2012, 28), Aramaic diverged signifi- 
cantly from other Semitic languages in terms of subordination strate- 
gies. It did not utilise nominal dependence and the only way of coding 
subordination was by means of the determinative-relative pronoun. 
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their distribution is limited (Watson 2011). The adverbial func- 
tion of the accusative is conspicuous also in locative adverbs and 
adverbs of direction, e.g., garib-an ‘near’, daxil-an ‘inside’. 

It can therefore be established that, in CA, the vast majority 
of adverbials are derived from nouns which function also outside 
adverbial contexts. This is not the case in modern dialects of Ar- 
abic, where one finds predominantly pure adverbs (Watson 
2011). 


1.3.3. Purpose Clauses 


1. wahad msa yatlab ya krim taf alla (1:2) 
‘A man went to beg for money.’ 


2. ma yafrfus skin yaxdu yaqtlu (2:37) 
‘They did not know who took it to kill it.’ 


3.  aftini hZina smifa, u qritis wqid bas nasfalha (1:19) 
‘Give me a (poor, miserable) candle and a box of matches so I 
can light it.’ 


4. baftu bas ymut (2:60) 
‘They sent him to death.’ 


5. hak azg-zawali kull nhar xmis, yamsi l-xu yaSti flus (3:2) 
‘That poor one goes every Thursday to his brother so he gives 
him money.’ 


6. xtya kif yzi atti flus bas yafmal sabbat (3:9) 
‘If my brother comes, give him money so he can have shabbat.’ 
7. qallu: ana masi l-rabbi yaftini bas nwakkal zggari (3:18) 
‘He said to him: I am going to God so he gives me something 
and I feed my children.’ 
8. qal: msit l-rabbi nzibalkam bas taklu (3:42) 
‘He said: I went to God to bring you (food) so you can eat.’ 
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lagma ttabbas bas tadxal (4:16) 
‘She had to lean down to go in.’ 


Za wahad al-"*mélex™ yaskilu (7:66) 


‘A man came to the king to complain to him.’ 


Judging from the data above, two types of purpose clauses can 


be distinguished in Jewish Gabes: (1) an asyndetic type, where 


the subordinated verb has a prefix form and is not preceded by 


any particle; (2) a syndetic type, where the purpose clause is in- 


troduced by means of the particle bas. The rule governing the 


distribution of the variant with the particle seems to combine two 


factors: 


1. 


It is utilised in the case of what can be defined as switch- 
reference. This term is traditionally used to describe a 
phenomenon in some languages of Australia, New 
Guinea, Northern Asia, and both Americas, which entails 
“verbal affixing systems indicating whether or not the 
subject of the affixed verb is coreferential with the subject 
of some other verb” (Cristofaro 2012, 70). This definition 
cannot be directly applied to Jewish Gabes, but without 
doubt, bas can function as a switch-reference device.’ In 
other words, it appears when the subject of the predicate 
in the main clause is not co-referential with the subject of 
the dependent clause. For instance, in example (4), the 
subject of the verb bfatu is different from that of ymiut, 
hence the particle. On the other hand, in example (1), the 


18 Switch-reference morphology and personal agreement might interact 
in many ways. As pointed out by Cristofaro (2012, 70), modifications 


of personal agreement can be used to code switch-reference. 
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subject of both verbs is co-referential—wdhad msa 
yatlab—and therefore bas does not occur. 

bas is applied in multi-verbal clauses in order to break a 
chain of predicates referring to the same subject. Example 


(9) demonstrates this usage of bas. 


1.3.4. Temporal Clauses 


1. 


aStyi al-xabZa yastagna biha wa waqt ywalli ™afsir™, naxdu 
(1:13) 

‘Give him this bread so that he becomes rich from it and when 
he is already rich, we will marry him [to you].’ 


wagt l-omma kanat fi-I-kizina al-bant kdnat taxSal al-fxar 
‘While the mother was in the kitchen, the daughter was wash- 
ing the dishes.’ 


nhar li naéxdak ma tadwayyas mfa al-ndas (7:64) 
‘From the day I marry you, you will not talk to people.’ 


tafddaw sabfa ayyam man an-nhar alli msa 
‘Seven days have passed since the day he left.’ 


lilatha li Sarras, yahlam wahad darbu kaff (6:64) 
‘On the night of the wedding he had a dream that someone hit 
him with the palm of a hand.’ 


kull mra li tilad, tlat arb§a ayyam u yaxdu I-wald ylawwhu (2:36) 
‘Every woman who gives birth, after three or four days some- 
one would take the child and throw it away.’ 


yhall fammu wa yastanna hatt al-blah ytihlu fi-fammu (2:15) 
‘He would open his mouth and he would wait until the date fell 
into it.’ 
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waqt hiwa ka-ySas§ fi-nafs al-lil, Zat wahda mra, zat u lawwhat 
haga, hiwa yhabb yaSraf sniiwa lawwhat (2:32) 

‘While he was guarding at midnight, a woman came, she came 
and threw something, he wanted to know what she had 
thrown.’ 


hiwa ka-yamsi fa-satt al-bhar mhayran, wa hiya qa‘dat fi-l-balktin 
Safathu yamsi (7:70) 

‘While he was walking worried on the beach, she sat down on 
the balcony and saw him walking.’ 


yaxdu Swayy man malh tas *omer™ waqt yamsiw ysalliw 
‘They would take a bit of the Omer salt when going to pray.’ 


"Fomor" u yaflqu I-malh 


batd tas¢ u arbfin ykammalu I- 
‘After forty-nine days they would complete the Omer by hang- 


ing the salt.’ 


kif Za Sammi ana ma kants fa-d-dar 
‘When my uncle came, I was not at home.’ 


hitwa, kant mita hitwa bas ymiut falaya, kan yZi yarqa Saysa, msat 
falaya (4:102) 

‘He, when she was dead, was ready to die for her, so now if he 
comes and finds her alive, she will be in real trouble.’ 


as-saltan t{adda, Iqa yazraf fi-l-bsal (7:7) 

‘When the sultan was passing by, he found him planting on- 
ions.’ 

bad ma matat Sarras mfa mra oxra 


‘After [his wife] died, he got married to another woman.’ 


agqbal ma bdit naxdam kant lahi b-ommi 
‘Before I started working, I had been taking care of my mother.’ 


The data presented above includes different types of temporal 


clauses in Jewish Gabes. The vast majority of the passages consist 
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of two adjacent verbal clauses, one of which represents a depend- 
ent SoA, and the other the major one. However, there have been 
included in the data pool also a few examples of adverbial clauses 
which do not possess a dependent SoA, like example (11). 

Typologically, three principal types of temporal clauses can 
be distinguished with respect to the temporal position of the de- 
pendent clause in relation to the main one (Cristofaro 2012, 
159);° 


i) temporal posteriority (‘before’ relations), where the de- 
pendent clause occurs after the main clause, as exempli- 
fied by example (16); 

ii) temporal overlap (‘when’ relations), where both the de- 
pendent SoA and the main one occur at the same time, as 
in example (8), in which the main clause, i.e., the coming 
of the woman, falls within the temporal span of the de- 
pendent clause, i.e., the guarding of the livestock; 

iii) temporal anteriority (‘after’ relations), where the depend- 
ent SoA takes place before the main clause, as exemplified 
in example (1), i.e., first the man will become rich (de- 
pendent SoA) and then the wedding will take place (main 
SoA). 


This somewhat general and simplified taxonomy fails to 


cover some aspects of temporal relations expressed by adverbial 


‘© Other scholars, for example Givén (1990, 330), propose a taxonomy 
based on the temporal position of the main clause in relation to the 
dependent one; according to his classification, therefore, Cristofaro’s 
temporal posteriority is classified as ‘precedence’. 
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clauses. I shall therefore propose a more detailed classification, 
aimed at a more accurate description of the temporal clauses pre- 
sent in Jewish Gabes. The division below is based on the studies 
of Givon (1990, II:330) and Kortmann (1997, 80), and supple- 


ments the three main types proposed by Cristofaro: 


Simultaneity Overlap ‘when’: one of the SoAs is punctual, 


while the other one is continuous: 


12. kif Za Sammi ana ma kants fa-d-dar 
when come.sFx.3Ms uncle.my I NEG be.sFx.1sG in-DEF-house 


‘When my uncle came, I was not at home.’ 


Simultaneity Duration ‘while’: indicates two continuous 


SoAs overlapping in the time: 


2. wagqt l-omma kanat fi-l-kiizina 
while DeEF-mother be.sFx.3FS_ —_in-DEF-kitchen 
al-bant kanat taxsal al-fxar 
DEF-daughter be.sFx.3FS wash.PFx.3FS DEF-dishes 
‘While the mother was in the kitchen, the daughter was 
washing the dishes.’ 


Point of coincidence: the dependent SoA is continuous and 


is interrupted by a punctual independent SoA: 


14.  as-saltan tfadda Iqa yazrat fi-l-bsal 
DEF-sultan pass. SFX.3Ms find.sFx.3Ms.him sow.PFX.3MS_ in-DEF-onion 
‘When the sultan was passing by, he found him planting 
onion.’ (7:7) 
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Terminal boundary: the dependent SoA indicates the final 


point of the independent SoA: 


7. yhall fammu —_—-wa__yastanna 
open.PFx.3Ms mouth.his and wait. PFx.3Ms 
hatt al-blah ytihlu fi-fammu 
until DeF-date fall.prx.3ms.to.him in-mouth.his 
‘He would open his mouth and he would wait until the date 
fell into it.’ (2:15) 


Initial boundary: the dependent SoA indicates the initial 


point of a continuous SoA expressed by the main clause: 


3. n-nhar li ndxdak ma tadwiyas mfa an-nds 
DEF-day REL take.PFx.1sG.you NEG talk.PFxX.2FS.NEG with DEF-people 
‘From the day I marry you, you will not talk to people.’ 
(7:64) 


As can be seen in the above examples, Jewish Gabes utilises sev- 
eral ways of expressing temporal relations in adverbial clauses. 
The most common particle is the grammaticalised CA noun waqt 
‘time’. It is principally used to introduce a dependent SoA of a 
continuous or repetitive character, as in (2) and (8). On the other 
hand, kif marks punctual and singular SoAs, as in (12). Terminal 
boundary relations are marked by hatta. 

In addition to the syndetic constructions, Jewish Gabes also 
employs the asyndetic option in temporal clauses. Among other 
scenarios, this occurs when the dependent SoA contains the verb 
‘to be’, as in (13), where the particle is omitted. The coordinative 
type of adverbial clause is also employed in the passage exempli- 


fying a point of coincidence, (14). Here, the continuous character 
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of the dependent SoA is expressed by the verb itself, which im- 
plies an extended duration of time. Similarly, in example (9), the 
imperfective aspect of the verb is marked by the preverbal parti- 
cle /ka-/. Hence, it can be tentatively established that the coor- 
dinative construction is preferred when the dependent clause 
contains a continuous verb. 

Adverbial clauses involving temporal nouns can be formed 
by means of either parataxis or hypotaxis. In the former, there is 
no formal relativisation, while in the latter, the temporal noun is 
followed by the relative particle alli/li. The status of this particle 
is somewhat problematic, as, in this construction, it relativises 
indefinite nouns. Brustad (2000, 102) has observed that, in some 
modern dialects of Arabic, the illi particle can function as a nom- 
inaliser of an adverbial phrase when the head noun refers to time 
and is of low individuation. This resembles the original Semitic 
structure of nominal dependence employed with adjectives and 
relative clauses (Goldenberg 1995). Moreover, these construc- 
tions very often occur at the beginning of the sentence and there- 
fore function as topic markers. This use of ‘quasi-relativisation’, 
or co-subordination, is exemplified by passage (3) and can be 
contrasted with passage (4), which contains the same temporal 
noun, but in a fully-fledged relative clause. 

In sum, temporal clauses in Jewish Gabes can be expressed 


either through subordination by means of a temporal particle, or 
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through co-subordination, where two SoAs are juxtaposed with- 
out any lexical link.'? Regarding the temporal particles, it has 
been pointed out that waqt tends to mark continuous or repetitive 
actions, while kif is generally used for punctual and singular ones. 
The classification proposed by Cristofaro has been expanded by 
several more specific categories borrowed from Givén and Kort- 


mann. 


1.3.5. Conditional Clauses 


1. ma naqtluks kan tzibna agzan man Bagdad (2:65) 
‘We will not kill you if you bring us the idle man from 
Baghdad.’ 


2. twalli Zin kan yZi hadak al-Sagzan man Bagddd (2:67) 
‘You will turn back into a ghost if the idle man from Baghdad 
comes here.’ 


3. kan anti tatlab manni bas(i) nZi, nzik 
‘If you ask me to come, I will come to you.’ 


4. kan Sraft li anti qafad fi-l-blad, kant nzi ngtirak 
‘If I had known that you were in the town, I would have come 
to visit you.’ 


5. hiwa, kant mita hiwa bas ymut falaya, kan yzi yarqa Saysa, msat 
falayha (4:102) 
‘He, when she was dead, was ready to die for her, so now if he 
comes back and finds her alive, she will be in real trouble.’ 


’ The pitfalls of the traditional distinction between subordination and 
coordination, and the fact that subordination does not necessarily in- 
volve clauses, have also been pointed out in relation to European lan- 
guages (Kortmann 1997, 57). 
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6. kan Stannitni tqiqga wa Gna dawwitak (5:40) 
‘If you had waited for me a minute, I would have cured you.’ 
The particle kan introduces conditional clauses in Jewish Gabes. 
Following the distinction proposed by Givén, the above passages 
can be classified in two groups (Givén 1990, II:331): 


1) irrealis: (1), (2), (3), (5); 
2) counterfactual: (4), (6). 


The structure of the first group involves two clauses, a protasis 
and an apodosis, and the truth value of the SoA in the apodosis 
is contingent on the truth value of the SoA in the protasis. The 
apodosis has a future time reference relative to the protasis. The 
irrealis is encoded by use of the p-stem in both parts of the sen- 
tence: '® 
kan + p-stem | p-stem 
protasis | apodosis 
On the other hand, the counterfactual conditional clause does not 
have any factual truth value. Since the condition expressed by 
the SoA in the protasis has not been met, the main apodosis 
clause is false. In Jewish Gabes, counterfactual clauses have the 
following structure: 
s-stem form of the verb ‘to be’ 
kan + s-stem + p-stem verb form 
protasis apodosis 


8 Although the Bedouin dialect of Nifzawa, spoken in the south of Tu- 
nisia, often features the s-stem in the protasis (Ritt-Benmimoun 2020), 
I have not found any examples of this construction in my corpus. This 
could potentially point to language contact with Israeli Hebrew, where 
the p-stem in the protasis of the irrealis is the norm. 
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However, they can also occasionally have the structure exempli- 
fied by passage (6): 
kan + s-stem | s-stem verb form 
protasis apodosis 


It seems that, in the latter type, the main clause bears some de- 
gree of probability, albeit very low. The perfective form in exam- 
ple (6) apparently signals that the woman still has some hope of 
saving the man, although she is aware of his terminal condition. 
This use of the perfect to express low-likelihood SoAs is attested 
also in Biblical Hebrew (Giv6n 1990, II:334; 1997). 


1.3.6. Clauses of Reason 


1. anti fala xdtar sahbi ana nf<awnak 
‘Because you are my friend, I will help you.’ 


vey 


2. mamsas l-xadma fala xatar mrid 
‘He did not go to work because he was sick.’ 


3. hiya habtat lata, u I-bit kratha xatar xayba matu fiha barsa zgar 
‘She went down and rented the room because it was bad, too 
many children had died in it.’ 

4. _L-wald hraq rihu, xatar Saf §a famlu fi-rusalaym 
‘The son burnt himself because of what they had done in Jeru- 


salem.’ 
5. ana ma Zalt ma Sarrasts mfaha li ma Stitiks |-mahar (2:88) 
‘Thave not married her yet because I did not give you the mahr.’ 
This type of adverbial clause combines two SoAs connected 
through the logical relation of cause and effect. The dependent 
SoA expresses the reason for the occurrence of the main one. In 
Jewish Gabes, the reason relationship is expressed through xdtar 


or afla xdtar, or through the explanatory particle li. The former 
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is widely used across the North African dialects and is attested, 
among others, in Jewish Tripoli (Yoda 2005, 263). As the above 
examples demonstrate, no co-subordination occurs in this type of 
adverbial clause. 

Typologically and semantically, reason subordination is re- 
lated to ‘when’ and ‘after’ temporal clauses, in the sense that both 
of them are causally related. Moreover, the dependent SoA of a 
reason clause, just like that of a temporal clause, is factual. For 
this reason, many languages code both types of subordination 
with the same morphology. Cristofaro (2012, 162) presents the 
example of the Greek particle hds, which in the Homeric language 
coded purpose and ‘when’ clauses, whereas in Classical Greek it 
was extended to express relations of reason too. In Jewish Gabes, 
the factual value of the dependent SoA is signalled by elision of 
the verb ‘to be’ before predicative adjectives. While example (1) 
is referring to the present, and the dependent clause in example 
(2) could refer to both past and present, example (3) has clear 


past reference. 


1.3.7. Clauses of Manner 


1. rakab fal al-bhim u raéglin fi-lita (7:34) 
‘He rides the donkey with his legs on the floor.’ 
2. baSd tas¢ u arbSin ykammlu I-"™“dmar™ u yaflqu I-malh 
‘After forty-nine days they would complete the Omer by hang- 
ing the salt.’ 
3. yduru fi-l-blad wa ysifu kifas al-tbad ySisu 
‘They would patrol the city, looking at how people live.’ 
4. hitwa yxayyat wa yqim rdsu flig 
‘He sews raising up his head.’ 
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Manner constructions consist of two SoAs, the dependent SoA in- 
dicating how the main one is executed. In Jewish Gabes, this con- 
struction is expressed by means of coordination. Unlike in the 
majority of other adverbial clauses, in manner constructions, the 


main SoA comes first, before the dependent one. 


1.3.8. Concessive Clauses 


1. ma xaslats al-fcar u ana tlabt manha bas taxsal 
‘She did not wash the dishes even though I asked her to do so.’ 


2. _hatta kan I-mtar aqwiya, malztim Salina natl/{u man ad-dar 
‘Although there was heavy rain, we had to leave the house.’ 


3. kanat mrida barsa u qamat (qadrat) tallaf bi zgarha 
‘Despite her severe illness, she made an effort to take care of 
her children.’ 
Concessive adverbial constructions consist of two SoAs which are 
linked by a relationship of opposition. The dependent clause ex- 
presses circumstances that theoretically should have prevented 
the occurrence of the main clause, but the event nevertheless 
takes place, as in examples (2) and (3); or the dependent clause 
theoretically should have brought about the occurrence of the 
event in the main clause, but it did not take place, as in (1). 
Therefore, the dependent SoA is always factual. In Jewish Gabes, 
the concessive relation can be expressed either coordinatively, as 


in examples (1) and (3), or through the concessive particle hatta. 


1.3.9. Summary 


To sum up the syntactic behaviour of adverbial constructions in 


Jewish Gabes, several points should be made. The primary strat- 
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egy used in the dialect is balancing, although some degree of de- 
ranking can be identified as well, since the verb in some depend- 
ent clauses (e.g., purpose clauses) cannot admit verbal particles 
(e.g., the /ka-/ particle indicating a continuous action). The se- 
mantic classification based on Cristofaro’s model has been ex- 
panded by several additional categories. Special attention was 
paid to the distinction between subordination and coordination. 
As I have shown, some adverbial constructions—like, for exam- 
ple, clauses of manner and concessive clauses—show a strong 


tendency towards coordination. 


1.4. Complementation 


In my investigation of complementation in Jewish Gabes, I shall 
apply the following definition of complementation, proposed by 
M. Noonan (2007, 52): “the syntactic situation that arises when 
a notional sentence or predication is an argument of a predicate.” 
In other words, complementation provides information which is 
necessary for conveying the full meaning of a sentence. In this 
respect, complement clauses differ from those types of subordi- 
nate clauses that provide additional information without which 
the sentence would remain grammatically correct. Modern stud- 
ies try to avoid defining complementation in terms of embedding, 
since, in many languages, complementation can take place with- 
out formal embedding (Cristofaro 2012, 96). 


1.4.1. Typological Preliminaries 


Numerous historical studies of various languages indicate that 


complementation derives from non-embedded, apposition-like 
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structures involving nouns and pronouns (Noonan 2007, 57). In 
this kind of construction, which was particularly common in the 
early stages of development of Indo-European languages, the 
main clause contained a pronominal element, while the depend- 
ent clause presented further specification about it and was con- 
nected to the main one through a resumptive pronoun. 

The morphology of complements varies from one language 
to another and can be coded by means of different grammatical 
categories; nevertheless, several types can be distinguished cross- 
linguistically. The most common type is a sentence-like comple- 
ment, which can have two kinds of form. The first one behaves 
like an independent sentence, and the predicate is in the indica- 
tive mood. The second type involves subjunctive forms, which 
are morphologically distinct from the indicative ones and, in vir- 
tually all languages, can stand in an independent sentence in sev- 
eral grammatical contexts (imperative, cohortative, irrealis, etc.). 
The subjunctive often conveys a sense of doubt and therefore ac- 
companies negated main clauses. This is exemplified by the usage 
of the particle by in Russian, or the distribution of subjunctive 
forms in negated sentences in Spanish. Complements may be pre- 
ceded by a complementiser, but some languages convey comple- 
mentation by means of parataxis and verb serialisation, a method 
that is particularly common in sub-Saharan languages. Moreover, 
a single grammatical form can serve as a complement, e.g., an 
infinitive or a participle. The former, depending on the language, 
can code a variety of SoAs. In Ancient Greek, infinitives express 
a full range of tenses, while in Slavic languages, they are coded 


for aspect and voice (Noonan 2007, 68). 
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Syntactically, complements can function as subjects or ob- 
jects of the matrix clause. There is a number of phenomena re- 
lated to the syntactic behaviour of complements. Some of the 
most common of them will be mentioned here. Firstly, many of 
the world’s languages make use of what Noonan (2007, 75) calls 
‘equi-deletion’ (henceforth: equi). As a result of this process, a 
predicate argument of the complement clause is deleted when it 
is co-referential with the matrix, and the complement becomes of 
non-sentence-like type. Equi is found mostly in languages where 
the use of an overt subject is necessary, and therefore will not 
take place in those that code the subject by means of verb mor- 
phology. On the other hand, the phenomenon by which, despite 
the deletion of an independent subject constituent, the comple- 
ment remains a sentence, is called anaphoric ellipsis. Applying 
this rule to Jewish Gabes, one should expect to find the phenom- 
enon of anaphoric ellipsis rather than equi, since deletion of an 
overt subject from the complement does not bring about a non- 
sentence-like constituent. 

Another phenomenon that is related to the syntagm of com- 
plements and involves deletion of an argument is raising. It en- 
tails removing an argument of the predication from the depend- 
ent SoA and promoting it to the matrix; as a result, the argument 
acquires a new grammatical function. This process usually takes 
place when the raised argument is syntactically part of the com- 
plement, but semantically constitutes part of the matrix (Noonan 
2007, 79). The most common type of this process is subject-to- 


object raising, which occurs in desiderative and volitive clauses. 
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It involves promotion of the subject argument from the depend- 
ent SoA in an embedded structure to the direct object of the pred- 
icate in the matrix. According to Noonan, raising, similarly to 
equi, brings about a non-sentence-like complement.’® 

Complement clauses are prone to undergoing various kinds 
of reduction, of which two deserve special attention. Simple 
clause reduction takes place in three-place manipulative predi- 
cates, where, notwithstanding equi-deletion of the subject of the 
complement predicate, the complement maintains a grammatical 
structure independent from the syntagm of the matrix. On the 
other hand, a process called clause union causes both matrix and 
dependent clause to share the same grammatical features 
(Noonan 2007, 83). This process usually involves the merging of 
both predicates in such a way that all the arguments of the sen- 
tence are subordinated to the same syntagm. An example from 
French can provide further explanation of this phenomenon: 
Roger laissera manger les pommes a Marie ‘Roger will let Marie eat 
the apples’ (Noonan 2007, 84). In this sentence, ‘let’ and ‘eat’ 
from a ditransitive predicate, both of them having the same ar- 
guments, namely, ‘Roger’, ‘apples’, and ‘Marie’. 

So far, I have discussed morphological and syntactical rela- 
tions between the matrix and complement clauses. I have pointed 
out the distinction between indicative and subjunctive forms and 


briefly described the processes of deletion and raising of comple- 


19 Another type of raising common across world’s languages is negative 
raising, which entails removing the negative particle from the comple- 
ment and promoting it to the matrix clause (Noonan 2007, 100). 
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ments. At this point, it should be argued that both the morphol- 
ogy and the syntax of the complements are, to a large extent, 
governed by the semantics of the matrix predicate, which can in 
turn produce a number of interconnections between the two 
clauses. The semantic integration between the matrix and the 
complement SoAs has been the subject of extensive studies. 
Givon (1990, 526) has observed that the semantic interconnec- 
tion between the clauses is stronger when the agent of the matrix 
controls the realisation of the complement. According to this 
statement, manipulative predicates will generate stronger seman- 
tic correlation with the complement, than, for example, utterance 
or proposition. Moreover, Givon (1990, 526) has suggested that, 
due to semantic integration, events from both clauses merge into 
one spatio-temporal dimension.*° This view has been called into 
question by Cristofaro (2012, 119), who adduces a number of 
cases where, despite spatio-temporal integration, there is no se- 
mantic correlation between the clauses. 

The semantics of the matrix predicate are the decisive fac- 
tor also when it comes to the mood and tense reference of the 
complement. In this respect, the complement predicate is de- 
pendent on the matrix when part of the information it conveys is 
coded by the main predicate (Noonan 2007, 102). The depend- 


ency of the complement on the matrix predicate can be threefold. 


20 As pointed out by Noonan (2007, 101), the syntax of the complement 
can also signal the degree to which the clauses are semantically inte- 
grated. Sentence-like complements tend to be more independent than 
reduced ones, which, due to their incorporation into the matrix, repre- 
sent a higher degree of semantic integration. 
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The first type of dependency is time reference, which is some- 
times also referred to as time predetermination (Cristofaro 2012, 
116). With this dependency, the tense coding of the complement 
predicate is dictated by the meaning of the matrix predicate. Oth- 
erwise, the complement can have a tense constituency of its own, 
in which case it is described as having indetermined tense refer- 
ence (Noonan 2007, 103). The former situation is exemplified by 
predicates expressing a wish, order, command, or desire, since 
the predicate of the following component will always have future 
reference. On the other hand, knowledge and utterance predi- 
cates do not imply any particular time reference for the comple- 
ment. 

Another dimension of clause dependency is truth-value, or 
epistemic dependency. This means that the epistemic status of 
the complement clause depends on the level of truthfulness and 
probability expressed by the matrix predicate. This type of de- 
pendency has indetermined tense reference. As has already been 
mentioned, some languages code the irrealis mood of the com- 
plement by means of the subjunctive (e.g., Spanish) or a distinct 
form of complementiser (e.g., Russian). 

In sum, the world’s languages utilise various types of mor- 
phological and syntactical reduction in complements that exhibit 
dependency on the matrix clause. This behaviour can be ex- 
plained through pragmatic concepts, such as syntagmatic econ- 
omy and information recoverability (Cristofaro 2012, 248). Usu- 
ally, when mood and tense are not coded by the complement 
predicate, this information is recoverable from the matrix predi- 


cate, and therefore the reduction reflects the tendency to reduce 
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the complexity of the message. This is also the case when the 
participant of the dependent SoA is coreferential with the partic- 
ipant of the matrix. Moreover, some of the processes involving 
merging of the clauses discussed above can be seen as manifesta- 
tions of aspects of iconicity, namely iconicity of independence 
and iconicity of distance (Givén 1980; Cristofaro 2012, 251). Ac- 
cording to the former, linguistically independent forms represent 
independence of the concepts that the forms code. Similarly, 
iconicity of distance points to the correlation between formal dis- 
tance between forms and their conceptual distance. In light of 
these statements, it becomes clear why desiderative and modal 
predicates tend to bring about merging of the clauses by means 
of raising, namely, the will of the agent and the target of his/her 
will are conceptually interconnected.”! On the other hand, utter- 
ance predicates almost always involve use of a complementiser, 
because the act of speaking and its content are not related con- 


ceptually. 


1.4.2. Complementation in CA 


In the previous section (81.4.1), it was pointed out that the 
world’s languages code complement dependency by means of dif- 


ferent syntactical and morphological devices. In what follows, I 


21 In CA, this correlation is exemplified by, among others, interchange- 
ability between the complementiser ?an al-masdariyya and the actual 
masdar in desiderative clauses whose matrix and complement have co- 
referential subjects. In this case, the conceptual closeness between the 
wish and its content is expressed by a reduced, nominalised form of the 
complement (LeTourneau 2011). 
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shall briefly discuss forms of complementation present in CA. The 
grammarians distinguish three types of complementiser in CA, 
each of them being associated with different semantic values of 
the complement.” The first one, ?anna, follows propositional 
predicates denoting factual assertions, and therefore the tense 
reference is often past (Wright 2005, II:26). The predicate in the 
complement is in the indicative, while its subject is in the accu- 
sative case. The second kind of complementiser is ?inna, which 
occurs exclusively after the utterance predicate qdla. Finally, the 
third type, namely ?an, has a twofold usage. It can follow predi- 
cates expressing order, necessity, duty, permission, etc., and in 
this case, the predicate in the complement clause is in the sub- 
junctive. The tense reference of the complement is therefore fu- 
ture. On the other hand, ?an can also accompany emotive or 
knowledge predicates, in which case the reference can be present 
or past, and the complement predicate is in the indicative. Tradi- 
tionally, the former is called ?an an-ndsibatu ‘the ?an that governs 
the subjunctive’ and the latter is called ?an muxaffafa ‘the light- 
ened ?an’ (LeTourneau 2011). 

It can be inferred, therefore, that the semantics of the ma- 
trix predicate in CA are the factor that conditions the syntactic 
behaviour of the complement. On this basis, one would expect to 
find in CA the syntactic processes described in 81.4.1. Indeed, 
Persson (1999), in a study of complement-taking predicates in 


Arabic, observes that raising occurs when the agent of the matrix 


22 Some linguists add to the list of the CA complementisers also alladi 
since it appears in the expression: al-hamdu li-llahi lladi ‘God be praised 
that...’ (Spitaler 1962). 
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is able to control the way the agent of the complement acts. This 
proves that there is a strong relationship between the type of 
predicate in the matrix and the form of the whole complement 


sentence. 


1.4.3. Semantic Taxonomy of Complement-Taking 


Predicates?’ in Jewish Gabes 


In the previous sections (§§1.4.1-1.4.2), it has been repeatedly 
highlighted that there is a strong correlation between the seman- 
tics of a complement and its syntax. As has been observed by 
Givén (1990, II:40), the isomorphism of these two dimensions 
gives rise to clause union and event integration, which in turn 
significantly affects the syntax of the entire sentence. Bearing in 
mind the importance of the semantics of the matrix predicate, in 
what follows, I shall categorise the passages containing comple- 
ments according to the meaning of the complement-taking pred- 
icate (henceforth: CTP). They have been taken from the text cor- 
pus and from questionnaires. 

Noonan (2007, 121), in his cross-linguistic study on com- 
plementation, proposed a very detailed taxonomy of CTPs ap- 
pearing in various languages. Some of them are only sporadically 
attested and do not demonstrate any syntactic peculiarities. 


Hence, I will follow rather the model proposed by Cristofaro 


23 Following Noonan (2007, 121), henceforth, the abbreviation CTP will 
be used. 
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(2012, 99), which outlines the most common categories, with 


some minor modifications.7* 


1.4.4. 


1. 


Modal 


lagam nsifu sniiwa Sandu fi-l-bit (4:91) 

‘We must see what he keeps in his room.’ 

gadwa al-mélex fi-Satta taf sbah lazam yatmassa fal satt I-bhar 
(7:75) 

‘Tomorrow at six in the morning the king is supposed to take a 
stroll on the beach.’ 


mus lagam nadfnitha (4:79) 
‘We cannot bury her.’ 


thazzam tadxal tuwwa 
“You can enter now.’ 


ma ynazzmus yadxlu Sla xatar ma fandhums al-maftah 

‘They cannot enter because they do not have the key.’ 
malgum faliya bas namsi al-yiim I-tbib 

‘I must go to the doctor today.’ 

bafd ma tkassrat razlu tuwwa ma ynazzZams yamsi Saliha 

‘After he broke his leg, he cannot walk yet.’ 

hatta kan I-mtar aqwiya, malziim Salina natlf{u man ad-dar 
‘Although there was a heavy rain, we had to leave the house.’ 
yalgamha ttabbas bas tadxal (4:16) 

‘She had to lean down to enter.’ 


4 Givon (1990, 11:41) proposes an even more general classification of 


CTPs, outlining three main categories: modality verbs, manipulation 


verbs, and perception-cognition-utterance (PCU) verbs. 
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It is widely recognised by linguists that there are two main dis- 
tinct types of modality (Comrie 1985; Givén 1990 II, 52; Cris- 
tofaro 2012, 60). The first is epistemic modality, which refers to 
the speaker’s degree of commitment to the truth of the proposi- 
tion. The other is deontic modality, which conveys obligation or 
permission regarding an event as yet unrealised. A third type re- 
lates to ability and is sometimes termed dynamic modality. 

As the above passages demonstrate, Jewish Gabes utilises 
three different ways of conveying modality. The distinction be- 
tween ability and obligation is clearly marked lexically and syn- 
tactically. Thus, the former is expressed by means of conjugated 
verbal forms of the root /nzm/. 

Obligation, on the other hand, can be conveyed in several 
ways, depending on the nature of the obligation. The first one 
involves an uninflected particle 1azam and is used when the sub- 
ject feels an internal need or moral obligation to perform the ac- 
tion expressed by the complement.”° However, as example (2) 
demonstrates, the particle in question also has another usage, 
namely, it can introduce an event that is highly likely to occur. 
In example (2), lazam does not denote a personal need or obliga- 
tion of the king to walk, but rather indicates that this is what he 
usually does, or what he has planned, and it is therefore reason- 
able to assume that tomorrow he will walk on the seashore. This, 


therefore, expresses epistemic necessity. 


°5 This uninflected particle is widespread in modern varieties of Arabic. 
It has been attested, among others, in Gulf Arabic (Holes 1990, 201) 
and in San‘ani Arabic, where it can occur in a hypotactic construction 
with the complementiser /innih/ (Watson 1993, 160). 
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Apart from the particle lagam, obligation is expressed also 
by means of a construction involving the passive participle 
malzim and the inflected preposition fal.*° However, unlike 
lagam, which denotes the personal obligation of the subject, this 
construction is used when the subject is forced by a third person 
to perform the action conveyed by the complement, or when the 
obligation is conditioned by external factors. Thus, in example 
(6), the subject is forced to go to the doctor by their health con- 
dition. Similarly, in example (8), the subject does not feel an in- 
dependent and personal need to leave, but rather is forced by 
external conditions. 

Example (9) presents yet another way of expressing obliga- 
tion. It involves the 3MS form of the root /lzm/ followed by a 
direct object pronoun. In this construction, the verb form is im- 
personal and the subject who is obliged to perform the action 
expressed by the complement is coded by the direct object. Jew- 
ish Tunis supplies numerous examples demonstrating the syntac- 
tic behaviour of this form:” 


(1) mra yalzamha ta$mal fonctions taf razal 
‘une femme (...) doit remplir les fonctions d’un homme’ 


(2) alli uman «hasbin is» u yalzamma ta$mal al-fonctions nta’ rdzal 
‘qui est le compte de ?i§ et doit exercer les fonctions d’un 
homme’ 


(3) wal-fonctions ntahha yalazmmam yabdaw doubles 
‘et dont les fonctions vont étre doubles’ 


6 In Jewish Tunis, there exists also the variant lagam fal (Cohen 1964, 
48). However, this has not been attested in Jewish Gabes. 


27 All the examples have been borrowed from Cohen (1964, 48-60). 
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(4) ma yalzamnasi bas barmannam barmannam nqilu Ili israil zada 
galtin 
‘nous ne devons pas dire que Israél est dans l’erreur’ 
(5) flan yalzamalna nugdfilu, ula flan «barmannam barmannam 
naftar» yalzamna bas niiqfu fi rigla-lli-tya talzam 
‘nous assurer la défence d’un tel, ou bien, helas, un tel est 
décédé, nous devons nous mobiliser pour telle chose qui est 
nécessaire’ 
The semantic value of this construction is by no means homoge- 
nous. The first three examples illustrate an obligation being the 
result of external circumstances. Thus, the subject is involuntarily 
forced to perform the action expressed by the complement. On 
the other hand, in examples (4) and (5), yalzam denotes an obli- 
gation that is dictated by morality. The subject is not forced to 
undertake an action, but is required on a personal level to act in 
a certain way. Nonetheless, as can be inferred from the above 
passages, yalzam never represents an internal, personal need of a 
subject. Its primary function is hence to denote external obliga- 


tion. 


1.4.5. Phasal 


1. bdat tamSi tamsi tamsi (4:16) 
‘She started walking, she walked, and walked.’ 

2. — tadrablu fi-razlih man lita hatta al-razal bda yatharrak wa dammu 
bda yagri (2:23) 
‘[She] started hitting his feet from beneath until the man 
started moving and the blood started running in his body, he 
stood up on his feet and started walking.’ 


3. humma waqfu yabniw al-dar 
‘They stopped building the house.’ 
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4. arzaft naxdam kif ma kant aqbal 
‘I continued working as I worked before.’ 


5. kammalt ntayyab al-marqa 
‘I finished cooking the soup.’ 

The function of phasal predicates is to mark the point in time 
when the complement SoA is happening. Thus, it can express ei- 
ther the onset of an action, its continuation, its cessation, or its 
termination. Unlike aspectual operators, phasal predicates do not 
modify the temporal constituency of the complement predicate 
(Siewierska 1991, 118; Cristofaro 2012, 102). This assumption is 
confirmed by example (3), where the reference being made is 
only the suspension of the construction and not its temporal as- 
pect. In other words, we learn about the development of the con- 
struction with reference to its own time-frame, but there is no 
information about when this SoA takes place.”® 

Jewish Gabes utilises several verbs to express the phase in 
which the dependent SoA is: 


onset continuation cessation completion 


bda rzat wqaf kammal 
It is worth noting that the verb rzaf ‘to come back, to return’, in 
other dialects of Arabic, codes different temporal categories. 


While, in Jewish Gabes, it means to come back to the point where 


8 The distinction between internal and external temporal constituency 
is coded by different grammatical categories. As has been observed by 
Siewierska (1991, 118), external time reference is rendered by adverbs 
or other aspectual operators, which place certain SoAs on a timeline. 
Contrary to this, phasal predicates code only internal progress of the 
SoA, and therefore cannot be regarded as aspectual operators. 
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the action was suspended, and therefore ‘to continue’, in Moroc- 
can Arabic, it designates a start of the action (Brustad 2000, 215). 
On the other hand, in some varieties of Syrian Arabic, it denotes 
a repetitive action.*° Interestingly, due to language contact, the 
iterative meaning of rzaf has also been adopted in the Western 
Neo-Aramaic dialect of Ma‘ lila, where it occurs in the asyndetic 
construction rk£ + verb (Correll 1978, 83).°° 

The time reference of the complements is predetermined by 
the matrix predicate (Noonan 2007, 139). Since phasal predicates 
indicate a stage of an action, and not a punctual event, comple- 


ment predicates always have a prefix form. 


1.4.6. Manipulative 
1. hiwa tlab manni bas namsi ba-swiya 
‘He asked me to walk slowly.’ 


2. huwa li xallaha bas taqtal razalha 
‘It is he who made her kill her husband.’ 


3. dabbart Sali bas ysallafha flus 
‘I convinced him to lend her money.’ 
4. hiwa gassabha bas takal 
‘He forced her to eat.’ 
Manipulative CTPs can be divided into two principal groups: 
(1) expressions of causation (force, make, persuade) and (2) ex- 


pressions of request (ask, order, request, command). Within both 


?° Other varieties of Syrian Arabic, like, for example, the dialect of Da- 
mascus, utilise the verb radd (Grotzfeld 1965, 90). 

3° T am indebted to Dr Ivri Bunis for providing me with the comparative 
data from the dialect of Ma‘lila. 
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those groups, the agent causes an affectee to perform the action 


expressed by the complement. Similarly to phasal predicates, ma- 


nipulative CTPs also have predetermined time reference, since 


the complement SoA always takes place after the matrix predi- 


cate. 


In Jewish Gabes, manipulative predicates are followed by 


the particle bas, due to the lack of coreference between the matrix 


and the complement subjects. Example (1) represents a request 


predicate, while the other examples fall within the category of 


causation. 


1.4.7. 


1. 


Desiderative 


tuwwa bniwli qsarr qbal dar babay, xir man tafu, u nhabba sahrin 
takmal (2:82) 

‘Now build me a castle in front of my father’s house, even better 
than his, and I want it to be finished within two weeks.’ 

hiwa yhabb yafraf sniwa lawwhat (2:32) 

‘He wanted to know what she had thrown.’ 

thabb tadxal anti? (2:58) 

‘Would you like to go in?’ 

tuwwa nhabbak tqiilli skin hadi li qa$da tfasSarlak fi-hwdayaz hadi 
kulla 

‘Now I want you to tell me who this person is, who explains all 
those things.’ 

amas habbitak tzi ttawanni 

‘Yesterday I wanted you to come and help me.’ 

qal: dna **Sani ™ u al-xabZa nhabb nakalha (1:19) 

‘Iam poor and I would like to eat the bread.’ 

ma habbis yqulila qatli I-Sarab 

‘They did not want to tell her that the Arabs had killed him.’ 
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Desiderative CTPs express a wish for the realisation of an action 
conveyed by the complement predicate. Either the subject of the 
matrix predicate may be coreferential with the experiencer of the 
complement, or the dependent clause may be brought about by 
a third person (Cristofaro 2012, 103). The time reference of de- 
siderative predicates is predetermined, and the complement 
predicate always has future meaning. 

In Jewish Gabes, the verb associated with this class is in- 
variably habb. As examples (1), (4), and (5) demonstrate, habb 
very often brings about raising of the subject from the comple- 
ment clause to the position of the direct object in the matrix. Ac- 
cording to Noonan’s (2007, 79) definition, one of the outcomes 
of raising is a non-sentence-like complement type. However, in 
light of the data from Jewish Gabes, this assumption turns out to 
be inadequate. Without doubt, raising takes place, since the ar- 
gument of the lower clause is promoted to the higher one, but 
the complement remains a sentence-like type. Example (5) is 
equal to: amas habbit ti ttawanni, where the subject of the com- 
plement predicate, coded by verbal inflection, is in the nomina- 
tive case. Once raising is applied, it is coded by a pronominal 
object suffix. Nonetheless, the promotion of the argument does 


not affect the grammatical independence of the complement. 


1.4.8. Perception 


1. dna wald saltan, Smaft li tatmal Sars taf bantak (6:91) 
‘Iam a son of the sultan and I have heard that you held a wed- 
ding for your daughter.’ 
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2. sma%t tadwi wahda u bad danya Saktat wa rqitha mita (4:77) 
‘IT heard a woman talking and then everything became silent 
and I found her dead.’ 


3. f-al-lil SmaStu yatkallam mfa ag-zar 
‘At night I heard him talking to the neighbour.’ 
4.  al-biilisi $4f al-xanndb kif tlaf man al-"*xanit™ 
‘The policeman saw the thief escaping from the shop.’ 
Perception predicates are applied in sentences where the subject 
witnesses, by hearing or seeing, an event coded by the comple- 
ment. Their tense reference is predetermined, since the act of per- 
ception takes place at the same time as the event itself (Noonan 
2007, 142). In Jewish Gabes, as in many other languages, the 
subject of the complement predicate is coded as the direct object 
of the CTP. The complement predicate is, in the majority of the 
examples, in the prefix conjugation, indicating the durative char- 
acter of the verb.*! Example (4) is an exception to this rule, as 
the dependent predicate is punctual and thus the perceived SoA 
is coded by the suffix inflection. Somewhat problematic is exam- 
ple (1). Lexically, it belongs to the perception category, since it 
includes the verb ‘to hear’, but the form of the complement sug- 
gests that it could also be classified in the next group, namely, 
CTPs of knowledge. 


31 Due to the immediate and durative character of the act of perception, 
it is common across the world’s languages to code the complement pred- 
icate with a participle (Noonan 2007, 142). 
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1.4.9. Knowledge 


1. Lkbira taSraf li ma Sandhas samm wa az-zgira tafraf li hattatla 
(4:121) 
‘The old one knew she did not have any poison and the young 
one knew she did give her poison.’ 


2. L-bnat Sarfu lima Sandis glamm 
‘The girls learnt that I did not have livestock.’ 


3. yashadu faliya anzum u sma li Gna Zitak (5:40) 

‘My witnesses the moon, the stars and the sky that I have come.’ 
Knowledge CTPs indicate either a state of knowledge, or the pro- 
cess in the course of which the subject acquires certain know- 
ledge. In Jewish Gabes, the same verb fraf expresses both possi- 
bilities. Example (3), which contains the verb Sadd ‘to witness’, 
has been classified in this group, since the act of witnessing rep- 
resents a level of knowledge. Both fraf and sadd are followed by 


the complementiser li, which nominalises the complement. 


1.4.10. Propositional Attitude 


1. £andak al-haqq li sahrin ma msits, namsilo (5:10) 
‘You are right that I have not gone to him for two months, I 
will go to him now.’ 


2. ana fi-bali alli hiwa mus habb yarbah 
‘T think he is not going to win.’ 
Through propositional CTPs, the subject expresses an evaluation 
of the content conveyed by the complement. Since this evaluation 
usually pertains to the truth of the dependent clause, the matrix 
predicate will involve verbs relating to thinking, believing, ex- 
pressing opinion, etc. In Jewish Gabes, this class is scarcely at- 


tested, and comprises two expressions, both of them followed by 
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the complementiser. Their time reference is undetermined, since 
the complement of example (1) refers to the past, and that of 
example (2) to the future. 


1.4.11. Utterance 


1. hawa qalli Samru ma yarza¥ al-hini 
‘He told me that he would never come back to this place.’ 
2. dna qatlu ma Sates tamma malziim bas tbaddal salha 
‘I told him that it was not possible to change the stock.’ 
Utterance predicates describe a process of transferal of the infor- 
mation which is coded by the complement. As pointed out by 
Cristofaro (2012, 121), the transferred information can be ex- 
pressed in the form of either direct or indirect quotation. The vast 
majority of utterance predicates in Jewish Gabes function within 
direct discourse, and therefore cannot be analysed in terms of 
complementation. Both of the examples presented above have 
been obtained by means of a questionnaire. It is worth noting 
that no complementiser occurs in them, and as a matter of fact 


the dependent clause has a form similar to that of direct speech. 


1.4.12. Emotion 
1. farhat mart biha li Zat (4:66) 
‘The step-mother was happy that she came.’ 


2.  dnanddam alli ma fawantis wagt alli kan mrid 
‘T regret that I did not help him when he was sick.’ 


3. dna glat li ma qbalts al-xadma hadi 
‘I am sorry that you have not got this job.’ 
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This category is not included either in Cristofaro’s model or in 
Noonan’s.** Predicates of emotion express an emotional attitude 
of the subject towards the SoA expressed by the complement. 
Their time reference is not predetermined. In Jewish Gabes, they 


attract the occurrence of the li-alli complementiser. 


1.5. Summary 


After analysing the three types of subordination, some conclu- 
sions can be drawn regarding the coding of dependency in Jewish 
Gabes. Throughout the course of my investigation, two dimen- 
sions were considered—a cross-linguistic and a Semitic one. The 
latter was aimed at demonstrating the origins of relative and ad- 
verbial clauses. The former approach, on the other hand, was ap- 
plied in order to place Jewish Gabes within a wider typological 
framework. 

I have argued that relative clauses in Jewish Gabes are of 
an external, post-nominal type and can be either restrictive or 
non-restrictive. Historically, they derive from the pattern of nom- 
inal dependency, similarly to adjectives and adverbial clauses. As 
in many other modern Arabic dialects, the syntactic behaviour of 
relative clauses in Jewish Gabes is, to a large extent, dependent 
on the definiteness of the head noun. It has been demonstrated 
that definite nouns attract the relative pronoun and bring about 
resumption in the relative clause. On the other hand, when the 
relativised item is indefinite, relativisation tends to be realised 


by means of coordination or asyndetically. Finally, my data have 


*2 Noonan’s model includes, however, predicates of fearing: see Noonan 
(2012, 130). 
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confirmed the accurateness of the Accessibility Hierarchy, 
demonstrating that subject and direct object are the two most 
relativised positions in Jewish Gabes. 

The investigation of adverbial clauses provided a thorough 
presentation and taxonomy of data. It was argued that, histori- 
cally, Semitic languages used nominal dependency to express ad- 
verbial relations, and at a later stage, some grammaticalised 
nouns started serving as adverb markers. The data analysis in- 
volved six semantic groups of adverbial clauses in Jewish Gabes. 
Special attention was paid to temporal clauses. I utilised the 
model proposed by Givén (1990, II:330) and Kortmann (1997, 
80), which allowed me to demonstrate different aspects of tem- 
poral dependency. In addition, I argued that some clauses use 
coordination in order to render adverbial relations. This was the 
case in some temporal clauses, as well as clauses of manner and 
concessive clauses. 

The analysis of the third type of subordination, comple- 
mentation, was primarily concerned with syntactic phenomena 
caused by the semantics of the matrix predicate. I argued that the 
meaning of the main predicate to a large extent conditions the 
syntagm of the complement. From a historical point of view, it 
was demonstrated that CA utilises three types of complements 
depending on the semantics of the main predicate. Subsequently, 
a semantic taxonomy of complement-taking predicates was pre- 
sented. Each class of complements has been classified with re- 
spect to tense predetermination. I have argued that Jewish Gabes 


makes a clear distinction between deontic and epistemic modal- 
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ity. Moreover, I have shown different ways of expressing obliga- 
tion in the dialect, involving the particle lagam, malzim fal, and 
yalgam + personal pronoun. Finally, it has been demonstrated 
that some types of predicate, like for example desiderative pred- 
icates, bring about raising of the complement subject to the posi- 


tion of the direct object of the matrix predicate. 
2.0. Expressions of Tense and Aspect 


2.1. Introduction*®* 


There is a general scholarly consensus that the verbal system of 
modern Arabic dialects incorporates both aspect- and tense-cod- 
ing devices (Eisele 1991, 193; Brustad 2000, 203).** Indeed, these 
two categories are inextricably linked, and both play a part in 
expressing events. However, Brustad (2000, 202), after compar- 
ing data from several dialects, reaches the conclusion that it is 
aspect that prevails in the verbal system of spoken Arabic, and 
indicates that separate mechanisms are used to convey time. This 
might give the impression that all Arabic dialects code aspect and 
tense in the same way. Unsurprisingly, this is far from correct. 


The dialects in fact display immense differences in their verbal 


33 This section is a modified version of my paper: ‘Expressions of Tense 
and Aspect in the Tunisian Varieties of Arabic: A Comparative Study of 
Jewish and Muslim Dialects’ (Gebski 2022). 


** Tt is worth noting that the debate on the nature of the verbal system 
is not limited only to Arabic. The puzzling relationship between tense 
and aspect seems to be one of the most frequently discussed issues in 
scholarship on Semitic languages, the best example being Biblical He- 
brew. 
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syntax (use of participles, preverbal particles, auxiliary verbs), 
which, in turn, have a significant impact on the coding of the two 
categories in question. The aim of the present study, therefore, is 
to present a thorough investigation of the relationship between 
tense and aspect in Jewish Gabes, and of its wider context in re- 
lation to other Arabic dialects. Comparative material has been 
excerpted from Jewish Tunis (Cohen 1964, 1975), Muslim Tunis 
(interview with an informant), {Aulad Msallam (Simeone-Senelle 
1985), the Bedouin dialect of Douz in Southern Tunisia (Ritt- 
Benmimoun 2011; 2014), and Jewish Tripoli (Yoda 2005). The 
introductory remarks include a short presentation of the verbal 
system of Jewish Gabes, as well as discussion of the origin of the 
/ka-/ preverbal particle. In §2.7, I demonstrate that the p-stem 
and the s-stem in Jewish Gabes are mostly aspectual, and their 
temporal value is conveyed by external elements. Subsequently, 
I discuss the expressions of the perfect in modern Tunisian dia- 
lects, where, as will be shown, there are salient functional diver- 
gences between the Jewish and Muslim varieties. I provide an 
explanation of this phenomenon involving a North-West Semitic 
substrate underlying the Jewish dialects. The final part of the 
section (82.8) deals with the compound forms of the p-stem 
(/qasd/, /qas/, /ka/, /kan/, and /habb/). 


2.2. Syntax of Verbs in Jewish Gabes 


The structure of the verb phrase in Jewish Gabes comprises the 
following primary elements: the verb itself, negation particles, 


and preverbal particles or auxiliary verbs. The inventory of the 
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last two elements differs from dialect to dialect. This issue will 
be analysed more closely in the following section (82.3). 

The two basic forms of the verb in Jewish Gabes are called 
in the present study the s-stem (ffal) and the p-stem (yaffal). 
Scholars of spoken Arabic have also been known to use the terms 
perfective and imperfective (e.g., Brustad 2000), the former oc- 
casionally being replaced by the term ‘perfect’ (Eisele 1990, 174). 
This terminology in Jewish Gabes is not always accurate, espe- 
cially in light of the distinction between lexical and formal (view- 
point) aspect, and the possible tense-related implications it might 
bear. Thus, in order to avoid any imprecisions, in what follows, I 
will be using terminology based on morphology. Moreover, the 
term ‘perfect’, in some studies, designates a specific aspectual 
value coded formally by the active participle (Eisele 1990, 173; 
Brustad 2000, 142). As will be shown in §§2.7.3-2.7.4, the active 
participle in Jewish Gabes has limited usage, and fulfils a differ- 
ent function. As regards negation, the dialect in question has two 
basic patterns: (1) verbal negation, expressed by md verb + /8/ 


clitic, and (2) predicate negation, expressed by the particle mus. 


2.3. Distinction between Preverbal Particles and 


Auxiliaries 


The emergence of preverbal particles in any language is closely 
related to its internal, diachronic processes of grammaticalisation 
and morphological reduction (Owens 1998, 105). The category 
of preverbal particles is, in Jewish Gabes, interconnected with 
that of auxiliary verbs, and it is therefore sometimes difficult to 


unequivocally draw a distinction between them. Certain verbs 
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are in the process of a functional ramification, serving on the one 
hand as fully-fledged, inflected verbal forms, and on the other as 
frozen particles. Their double nature seems to present some dif- 
ficulties for the analysis of Arabic dialects. Harrell (1962, 178) 
classifies under the category of ‘auxiliaries’ in Moroccan both 
those items lacking a full conjugation and those with regular ver- 
bal forms. Contrary to this, Eisele (1992, 160), when investigat- 
ing auxiliaries in Egyptian Arabic, sets out four features they dis- 
play, one of which is obligatory subject coreferentiality among 
members of the verb phrase. In the present section, following 
Eisele, a clear distinction between these two categories is made. 
Thus, lexical items lacking a full conjugation will be classified as 
preverbal particles, while verbs coreferential with the subject 


will be grouped under the category of auxiliaries. 


2.4. The Origin of Preverbal Particles in Jewish Gabes 


Four preverbal particles can be distinguished in Jewish Gabes. 
They stem from two separate verbal forms, namely, qa@fad and 
kan. The first particle is an uninflected form of the active partici- 
ple qdafad. As I shall argue, this form gave rise to a number of 
clitics, the most obvious being qa, which presumably emerged 
due to the loss of the final consonant. This might have taken place 
after it underwent devoicing to [t] and subsequent assimilation 
to the [t] prefix of the 2SG, 3FS, and 2PL.*° The two other particles 


35 The tendency of the preverbal particles to assimilate to the personal 
prefixes of the main verb has already been pointed out by Stewart 
(1998, 117), who gives the example of the Egyptian /bi-/ clitic turning 
into /mi-/ in the 1PL, i.e., minakul ‘we are eating’, instead of *binakul. 
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are /ka-/*° and kdn. While the latter is no doubt a grammatical- 
ised form of the 3MS s-stem form of the verb ‘to be’, the origin of 
the former is less certain. Two possible paths of development can 
be proposed. The particle could have emerged due to the loss of 
the final [n] sound of the form kan. Again, this could have been 
caused by assimilation to the /n-/ prefix of the 1SG/PL. As will 
be shown later, however, this explanation does not hold water in 
light of the data. On the contrary, as I shall argue, /ka-/ devel- 
oped from the participle gafad, being the next stage in the devel- 
opment of the particle gaf.°’ 

As reflected in emphasis spread, the sound [q] in Jewish 
Gabes is the weakest of the emphatic consonants. The sound [q] 
could therefore have undergone de-emphaticisation, turning into 
the unaspirated stop [k]. It is also worth noting that, cross-dia- 
lectally, the fronting of [q] to the post-velar position, which also 
reflects its weakness as an emphatic, is one of the characteristic 
traits of sedentary dialects (Aguadé 2018, 45). Similarly, the re- 
alisation of [T] in the dialect is much weaker than in other vari- 
eties of Arabic, especially the eastern ones. Instances of the eli- 


sion of [{] are also attested in neighbouring Jewish Tripoli, 


36 In the transcription, an unaspirated stop is represented as [k], its as- 
pirated counterpart as /k/. /k/ in the preverbal particle /ka-/ is always 
unaspirated, but it is marked as such only when this is relevant for the 
diachronic reconstruction. 


37 A similar phenomenon of phonetic reduction of a preverbal element 
is attested in Neo-Aramaic dialects, where the /bat/ particle in the con- 
struction bat-qatal sometimes turns into /t-/. The parallelism is even 
more explicit considering that this particle likely originates in the MS 
form of the active participle of the verb ‘to want’. 
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where one occasionally finds the form éa, being a truncated ver- 
sion of the genitive exponent ¢af.*® 

When it comes to the vowel, since the particle always pre- 
cedes a verbal form and does not constitute an independent entity 
with its own stress, one can expect length reduction from [a] to 
short [a] in the stream of natural speech.*? Another explanation 
for the reduction of this vowel could be a de-grammaticalisation 
of the original verb form. As pointed out by Stewart (1998, 118), 
some clitics emerge due to the loss of a personal prefix, by which 
they become grammatically dependent items. In the form qdafad, 
the long [a] vowel is vital for coding the grammatical function of 
the active participle, and its reduction to a short [a] might there- 
fore be an expression of its syntactic dependence. 

In the following paragraphs, I shall present arguments in 
favour of reconstructing the origin of the particle /ka-/, used to 
denote progressive events, in the active participle qafad. The re- 
construction is based on the following phonological processes 
leading to the emergence of the particle /ka-/ in Jewish Gabes: 


qafed > *qafat > qaf > *qai >*qa > ka. It is worth noting 


38 This is an observation made on the basis of my own transcriptions of 
the recordings from Jewish Tripoli available on the website of the 
Mother Tongue Project: https://www.lashon.org/en/taxonomy/term 
/58, accessed 30 Nov 2023. 


3° M. Cohen (1924, 57-58) distinguishes three stages in the formation 
of a clitic: 1) full word, 2) slightly reduced word, 3) considerably re- 
duced word (e.g., the Levantine preverbal particle f{ammadl > £a). 
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that the same coexistence of gafad, qaf, and ka is attested in Jew- 
ish Djerba, as opposed to the Ibadite and Malekite varieties, 
where only qdfad is used (Behnstedt 1998, 67). 

The process described above involves a number of cross- 
linguistic phenomena related to language change, broadly under- 
stood, which have been under investigation over the past few 
decades (DeLancey 1997; Bybee 2003; Aarts 2004). Namely, as 
demonstrated above, the evolution of the active participle qafad 
into a progressivity marker was brought about by the subsective 
gradience of this form, which, in turn, has led to its reanalysis 
and subsequent grammaticalisation.*® Moreover, the sequence of 
synchronically attested forms, qa@fad > qaf > ka, demonstrates 
that the process underlying this change consists of a number of 
micro-changes, which represent a gradual development. In other 
words, the case of the /ka-/ particle and its derivation constitutes 
a point of intersection between synchronic gradience, and grad- 
ualness, which by its nature is diachronic (Traugott and 
Trousdale 2010, 22). The coexistence in Jewish Gabes of the full 
verb form alongside the auxiliary and clitics deriving from it 
therefore offers a unique insight into the dynamics of language 


change. 


# As explained by Aarts (2004, 361), subsective gradience denotes dif- 
ferent levels of membership within the same category (e.g., the adjec- 
tive and its ability to occur in both attributive and predicative posi- 
tions). On the other hand, intersective gradience refers to one element 
having membership of different categories (e.g., some adverbs can 
mimic the adjective). 
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2.4.1. The Particle /ka-/ in Other Dialects 


The occurrence of the progressive marker /ka-/ is in fact not lim- 
ited to Jewish Gabes. In a comparative study of a vast variety of 
Arabic dialects (stretching from Morocco to Iraq) conducted by 
Agius and Harrak (1987, 164-80), it is argued that numerous di- 
alects from different sub-groups utilise morphological variants of 
this particle. Agius and Harrak argue that the source of all such 
particles is the modal participle gaS%id. Regarding Moroccan, how- 
ever, Stewart (1998, 104) calls their claim into question, arguing 
that the Moroccan particle /ka-/ derives from the perfective form 
of the verb kan used in conditional clauses. Its development from 
marking conceptual dependency within conditional apodoses to 
denoting every type of the indicative mood seems to parallel the 
expansion of the particle /b-/ in other dialects. Owens (2018, 
243) argues that the marking of evidentiality with /b-/ was facil- 
itated by its usage in sequences of verbs occurring in narratives. 
This stage of development is exemplified by Nigerian Arabic. This 
argument has also been made by other scholars who agree that it 
was the modal use of the verb ‘to be’ in conditional clauses that 
gave rise to the particle /ka-/ (Corriente 1977, 140-41; Hanitsch 
2019, 256-58). As argued by Khan (2021), a similar development 
is evidenced in some NENA dialects, where the construction bat- 
qatal—originally used in the apodosis of conditional clauses—ac- 
quired new functions and started denoting discursively depend- 
ent events. Khan explains this by means of construction grammar, 
whereby syntactic spread takes place due to a cognitive schema- 


tisation of grammatical constructions. 
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The model proposed by Stewart and others, which derives 
/ka-/ in other dialects from the verb kan ‘to be’, does not seem 
to be plausible in the case of the Jewish Gabes particle /ka-/ de- 
noting the progressive. Rather, Jewish Gabes /ka-/ is more likely 
to have originated in qafad. In support of this, I present two ar- 
guments, one phonetic, and the other syntactic. Firstly, within 
Jewish Gabes, the [k] of the particle differs from the [k] in kan 
in terms of aspiration. While the [k] of the particle is unaspirated, 
the [k] in kan is conspicuously aspirated [k"]. The aspiration of 
[k] is a widespread phenomenon across Arabic dialects, resulting, 
in some of them (especially Bedouin dialects of the Gulf and 
northern Arabia), in further development to [€], e.g., in Baghdadi 
Arabic (Holes 1991, 655).*! In Jewish Gabes /ka-/, the unaspi- 
rated allophone therefore indicates the uvular origin of this con- 
sonant. 

The second argument is the clear syntactic distinction be- 
tween the use of kdn and that of the /ka-/ particle and other 
forms deriving from qdafad. Whereas kan marks past habitual 
events and occasionally fulfils a contrastive function (see 82.4.2 
below), the latter particles are functionally interchangeable and 


denote progressivity, albeit with different time references. *” 


“1 In some dialects, for example in the Arabic spoken on the south coast 
of Iran, the affrication of the fronted [k] takes place only in the envi- 
ronment of front vowels, e.g., samaé ‘fish’ (Leitner 2021, 230). It is 
worth noting, however, that the affrication of both [k] and [g] is a fea- 
ture of Bedouin-type dialects and does not take place in the sedentary 
ones. 


” This issue will be further discussed in the analysis. 
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2.4.2. Origin and Distribution of the /kan/ + p-stem 


Construction 


The function of kan in Jewish Gabes is relatively similar to its 
function in CA. According to Marmorstein (2016, 68), the auxil- 
iary kana in CA functions as a temporal adapter, which expresses 
anteriority of the predominantly aspectual predicate. In addition, 
as pointed out by Nebes (1982), it denotes the past tense in in- 
stances where the time reference cannot be retrieved from the 
context. Jewish Gabes utilises both kan as a frozen form of the 
verb ‘to be’, i.e., a preverbal particle, and a fully conjugated form, 
i.e., an auxiliary, from which the frozen form originates. Both 
mark past habitual events. This development could be interpreted 
as the first stage of the cliticisation of the verb ‘to be’. 

It therefore appears that, in Jewish Gabes, two separate de- 
velopments led to the emergence of two distinct particles, i.e., 
/ka-/, from qafad, which marks progressive events; and kan, 
which denotes past, predominantly habitual events. The distribu- 


tion of these particles will be analysed in greater detail below. 


2.5. Aspect and Tense: Theoretical Remarks 


The relationship between tense and aspect in some languages can 
be confusing, leading to imprecise conclusions.*? It is crucial, 


therefore, to draw clear distinctions between the two categories 


* As pointed out by Comrie (1976, 94), there is a conceptual and ter- 
minological confusion of these terms in scholarship on Romance lan- 
guages. The weakness of the terminology has also been observed by 
Eisele (1991, 76) and in Woidich’s (1975) study on active participle 
forms in Cairene Arabic. 
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and precisely define their domains. In what follows, I shall briefly 
present the terminology used in this section; I shall first define 


aspect and subsequently contrast it with tense. 


2.5.1. Aspect 


Aspect can be generally defined as the shape of the event ex- 
pressed by a verb.” It indicates the character of the state of af- 
fairs and its internal temporal constituency, i.e., whether an 
event was punctual or durative (Comrie 1976, 3). Various types 
of aspect are expressed by binary oppositions used to characterise 
events.*° A situation can therefore be viewed as perfective, i.e., 
temporally bounded, or as imperfective, i.e., expressing duration 
in time without indicating whether it ended or not (Forsyth 1970, 
347). The distinction between these two categories also entails 
consideration of the way in which they are presented. The per- 
fective presents the situation as a whole, while the imperfective 
focuses on its phasal nature and sees it from within (Comrie 
1976, 16). Although no unequivocal definition of aspect exists, it 
may be tentatively assumed that, cross-linguistically, the imper- 
fective is associated with continual, habitual, and generic mean- 


ing, while the perfective has punctual, iterative, and resultative 


“ For the history of scholarship on aspect and the questions it poses, see 
Binnick (1991, 135-58). 

45 As argued by Sasse (2002, 201), there is presently a scholarly consen- 
sus that the common denominator of various aspectual distinctions is 
the notion of ‘boundaries’, i.e., the same event can be perceived as hav- 
ing endpoints, or as being temporally unbounded. 
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connotations (Binnick 1991, 156). In addition, aspect can be di- 
vided into two subgroups, namely, formal aspect and lexical as- 
pect (Sasse 2002, 203). 

Formal aspect is expressed by the morphology of the verb. 
In other words, it is the strategy by which the conjugation codes 
a situation as perfective or imperfective. As pointed out by Eisele 
(2011), Arabic verb morphology, in contrast to, for example, 
Slavic languages, is rather poorly equipped for aspect marking. 
Most of the information about the temporal specification of the 
situation is provided by external elements—preverbal particles, 
auxiliaries, and the context of the sentence. Formal aspect is 
sometimes also called ‘viewpoint aspect’, as it expresses the way 
in which a speaker views the situation. Two main types of this 
formal aspect can be distinguished, i.e., perfective, which views 
an event from the outside, and imperfective, which depicts it 
from within. 

In contrast to formal aspect, lexical aspect is not grammat- 
icalised, but is expressed by the meaning of the verb itself. A syn- 
onymous term used in the literature is Aktionsart, i.e., type of 
action (Comrie 1976, 6; Eisele 1990, 190; Forsyth 1991, 20; 
Brustad 2000, 165). Lexical aspect is therefore an inherent se- 
mantic feature of a verb. As one might expect, verbs can be di- 
vided into multiple semantic categories, which in turn interact in 
various ways with the formal aspect (Eisele 1990; Brustad 2000, 
168). A mere semantic classification of verbs is of little signifi- 
cance and does not provide any crucial information about a lan- 
guage. It is rather the interaction between these classes and the 


verb morphology that tells us how a language expresses aspect. 
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In general terms, it can be assumed that the perfective expresses 
actions with temporal boundaries, i.e., completion, entry into a 
state, or onset of action, while the imperfective expresses mean- 
ings related to habituality, progressivity, or state. Vendler (1957) 
distinguishes between four classes of lexical aspect: states (like, 
desire, want, etc.), activity (run, walk, swim, etc.), achievement 
(lose, find, recognise, etc.), which expresses a punctual event 
with an endpoint, and accomplishment (build a house, write a 
novel, etc.), which indicates a process leading to an endpoint. A 
more detailed classification based on lexical aspect and its rela- 
tionship with the verbal system in Jewish Gabes will be proposed 


below. 


2.5.2. Tense 


In contradistinction to aspect, tense situates an event on a time- 
line and in reference to some other time, usually the time of 
speaking (Comrie 1976, 66; Bybee et al. 1994). It can be ex- 
pressed in various ways, both lexically and by means of verbal 
morphology. Cross-linguistically, the most common distinction 
coded morphologically is that of past and non-past. As has al- 
ready been mentioned, there is some disagreement about how 
verbal morphology in Semitic languages relates to both aspect 
and tense. Within the field of Arabic linguistics, scholars gener- 
ally agree that the Arabic verb expresses aspect rather than tense 
(Eisele 1990; Brustad 2000, 203; Horesh 2011). If this is indeed 
the case, a question arises as to the extent to which Arabic verbal 
morphology provides information about tense. On this topic, in 


contrast to other topics in the syntax of spoken Arabic, several 
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insightful studies exist (Cowell 1964, 340; Eisele 1990; Horesh 
2002). The results of these studies seem to converge and confirm 
that the only tense feature stable across various dialects is the 
past encoded by the s-stem.*° The p-stem, on the other hand, is 
much more complex, allows for a variety of preverbal elements, 
and has a tense value which is much more diverse.*’ Very little 
is actually yet known, however, about the tense and aspect sys- 
tems specific to North African dialects. 

Another important term related to the notion of tense is 
time reference, one of the three elements in Reichenbach’s (1947) 
system for the temporal structure of verbs. Reichenbach distin- 
guished between three points on the timeline encoding tense: 
point of speech, point of event, and point of reference. The last 
of the three orientates an event in relation to another point in 
time, which is usually another event. As has been established 
above, tense is usually coded by verb morphology. Time refer- 
ence, in turn, refers to how tense locates a state of affairs in time 
and can be produced by both the sentence and the context. As 
one might expect, in light of the weakness of the Arabic tense 
system, time reference will be determined primarily by lexical 
strategies and discourse context (Brustad 2000, 203). Two types 
of time reference can be distinguished: (1) absolute time refer- 


ence, which presents the temporal dimension of a verb in relation 


4° Even to this rule there are some exceptions. As demonstrated by 
Horesh (2011), in Palestinian Arabic, some stative verbs in the s-stem 
might have non-past reference. 


4”? The complexity of the p-stem and its dependence on the discourse has 
also been observed for CA (Marmorstein 2016, 239). 
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to the time of speaking, and (2) relative time reference, which 
defines the time of an event in relation to another event (Reich- 
enbach 1947; Comrie 1976, ii). As pointed out by Brustad (2000, 
204), and as the following analysis will prove, the Arabic tense 
system in the main clause is closely related to the time of speak- 
ing. On the other hand, the time reference of the dependent 


clause is determined by the main clause. 


2.6. Introduction to Analysis 


In the following sections (882.7—2.8), I shall analyse the aspectual 
and temporal functions of the verbal system in Jewish Gabes. I 
will argue that the verb without any overt time expression is in 
this dialect mainly aspectual and its temporal dimension is either 
absent, or secondary. I will apply a modified version of the model 
used by Simeone-Senelle (1985) in her study on systems of aspect 
and tense in Tunisian Arabic, which was based on data provided 
by a female informant from Afulad Msallam (26km north of 
Sfax).** Unfortunately, the communal identity of the informant is 
unknown. However, certain phonological features (such as the 
realisation of [q] as [g]) point to a Muslim background. To the 
best of my knowledge, this is the only available study on aspect 
and tense in Tunisian Arabic, and it therefore deserves special 
attention. Simeone-Senelle claims that plain verb forms (i.e., 
those without temporal adverbial contours) are purely aspectual 


and do not encode any time reference. She distinguishes two 


‘8 | would like to express my gratitude to Professor Marie-Claude Sime- 
one-Senelle for sharing her article with me and providing me with some 
insightful comments on Tunisian Arabic. 
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principal forms, namely imperfective (Fr. inaccompli), associated 
with unfinished, ongoing events, and perfective (accompli), which 
expresses completed, temporally-bounded actions. This binary 
opposition, in turn, has evolved in order to enable the rendering 
of concomitance, which is understood as the co-occurrence of an 
event with another state of affairs—the time of speaking or an- 
other point of reference invoked in the utterance (Simeone- 
Senelle 1985, 58). Thus, the concomitant form of the imperfec- 
tive is the actual or relative present, while the concomitance of 
the perfective is expressed by the perfect, which signifies a past 
event concomitant with the present (as opposed, in some lan- 
guages, to a non-concomitant aorist that does not have any addi- 
tional time dimension). 

The conclusions of the study in question and the verbal 
forms provided by the informant differ substantially from the 
state of affairs in Jewish Gabes. As I shall argue, this dialect does 
not express the perfect in the same way as ¢Aulad Msallam, and 
the functional distribution of the active participle is different. 
Moreover, the two dialects diverge in the way they express the 
future tense. Not included in Simeone-Senelle’s study are com- 
pound forms with auxiliary verbs (kan + p-stem) or forms with 
preverbal particles. Since their occurrence in Jewish Gabes is sig- 
nificant and they play an important role in the relationship be- 
tween tense and aspect, I shall include them in my model. The 
following analysis is organised according to the morphology of 
the verb forms attested in Jewish Gabes. The aspectual and tem- 


poral values of each of them will be explained. 
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2.7. Analysis: Plain Forms 


2.7.1. P-stem 


The temporal value of the p-stem is undefined and strongly de- 
pendent on the context. It is compatible with the following types 
of lexical and viewpoint aspect. For lexical aspect, I adopt 


Vendler’s lexical aspect classes (82.5.1 above). 


Lexical Aspect Class 


(I) State 


(1) Lkbira taSraf li ma {andhas samm 
DEF-old know.PFx.3Fs that NEG at.her.NEG poison 


‘The old one knew she did not have any poison.’ (4:121) 


(2) qallu la nafrfak u 
say.SFX.3MS.HIM no  know.prx.1sG.you and 
la &itni u__—ila_ Saftak 


no come.sFX.2sc.me and no _ see.sFXx.1sG.you 
‘He told him: I do not know you, and you did not come to 
me and I have never seen you.’ (6:23) 


In both (1) and (2), the time reference is past. 
(II) Activity 


(3) yamsiw l-al-bhar kull nhar sabbat 
GO.PFX.3PL to-DEF-sea every day Saturday 


‘They go to the sea every Saturday.’ 


The above example expresses a habitual present. However, an 
activity with future time reference can also be encoded by the p- 


stem. This includes both plain verbs, as in (4), and, according to 
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Simeone-Senelle’s terminology, concomitant forms, accompanied 
by a lexical ‘actualiser’, i.e., an adverb indicating future refer- 
ence, as in (5): 
(4) ana nfawnak 

I help.PFx.1PL.you 


‘T will help you.’ 


(5) gadwa _ nziblak al-flus 
tomorrow bring.PFx.1sG-to.you DEF-money 


‘Tomorrow I will bring you money.’ 


Viewpoint Aspect Class 
(1) Habitual 


Both past and present habits can be expressed by this form: 
(6) yaqfdu kull lila u_ ysalliw 
sit.PFX.3PL every night and pray.PFXx.3PL 


‘They would sit down every night and pray.’ 


The above passage comes from a dialogue about the way the Jews 
of Gabes celebrated the Omer; the reference is therefore past. 
However, as the next passage demonstrates, the p-stem can also 
encode the present. 


(II) Progressive 


(7) qaSdu u_ yaklu u__yasrbu 
sit.sFX.3PL and eat.PFx.3PL and drink.PFx.3PL 
u__hbat falahyam al-lil 
and fall.srx.3mMs on.them  DEF-night 
‘They sat down, ate, drank, and the night fell upon them.’ 
(2:30) 
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As the above example demonstrates, the p-stem denotes progres- 
sive events stretched over an interval, which are characterised by 
their homogenous character at every point within the interval. 
In sum, it can be established that the p-stem does not have 
any fixed temporal value and its time reference is entirely de- 
pendent on the context. In terms of lexical aspect, the only cate- 
gory from Vendler’s model that has not been demonstrated in this 


stem is accomplishment. 


2.7.2. S-stem 


The principal role of this form is encoding complete events seen 
as a bounded whole. In the vast majority of cases, its time refer- 
ence is past. The following temporal and aspectual features can 


be distinguished: 


Lexical Aspect Class 


(1) Activity 


(8) hiwa zra wa xda fasa 
he run.sFx.3Ms and take.sFx.3Ms_ stick 
u___drabha fi-dharha 


and hit.srx.3mMs.her  in-back.her 


‘He ran and took a stick and hit her on the back.’ (2:33) 
(I) Accomplishment 


(9)  Saddi saltan bantek az-zgira bnat al-qsar 
master.my sultan daughter.your DEF-young build.sFx.3Fs DeEF-castle 
‘Your majesty, it is your youngest daughter who has built 
this castle.’ (2:87) 
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(111) Achievement 


(10) fahmu tamma wahad huni 
understand.sFx.3PL there.is one here 


‘They realised that someone was there.’ (4:36) 


As demonstrated in all the above examples, the s-stem has a past 


time reference. 


Viewpoint Aspect Class 


The s-stem is compatible with lexemes implying iterative and 


perfect meaning: 
(I) Iterative 


(11) Sallaf manni flus  tlata marrat 
borrow.sFx.3Ms from.me money three times 


‘He borrowed money from me three times.’ 
(II) Perfect 


A major difference between Jewish Gabes and other Arabic dia- 
lects has to do with encoding the perfect. Whereas in many other 
dialects the perfect is encoded by the active participle, in Jewish 
Gabes it is encoded by the s-stem.*? Thus, an immediate past that 
bears a relation to the present is expressed by the s-stem: 
(12) tuwwa xraz 

now g0.SFX.3MS 


‘He has just gone out.’ 


Similarly, the s-stem also expresses a resultative meaning: 


*® In Arabic dialects outside North Africa, the perfect meaning of the 
active participle is a widespread phenomenon (Brustad 2000, 182). 
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(13) falas anti Lyiti? 
why you _ tire.SFX.2FS 


‘Why are you tired?’ 


(14) tuwwa kammalt tandif taf dar 
now finish.sFx.1sG cleaning GEN DEF-house 


‘I have just finished cleaning the house.’ 


Such usages of the s-stem with perfect meaning, as in Jewish 
Gabes (12-14), are in fact found in fAulad Msallam as well, es- 
pecially with certain verbs of movement and perception (Sime- 
one-Senelle 1985, 71). However, in addition to these, there is a 
significant group of verbs in that dialect which express the per- 
fect through the favil pattern, i.e., the historical active participle. 
This includes verbs of perception, such as ‘to understand’, ‘to 
hear’, and ‘to see’, but also various telic and atelic verbs, such as 
‘to buy’, ‘to run’, and ‘to give birth’. The following examples are 
taken from Simeone-Senelle (1985). Below, they will be con- 
trasted with analogous examples from Jewish Gabes: 
(15) fahma ad-dars? 

understand.Ac.PTCP.FS DEF-lesson 


‘Have you understood the lesson?’ 


(16) bani filla kebira laken bafida {al-bléd 


build.ac.ptcp.ms villa big but far.away on-city 


‘He has built a big house, but it is far away from the city.’ 
(17) he-r-ragel Sari az-zmel 
this-the-man buy.AC.PTCP.MS DEF-camel 


‘This man has just bought a camel.’ 
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(18) al-mra welda 
DEF-woman give.birth.AC.PTCP.FS 


‘The woman has given birth.’ 


As can be seen from the above examples, the fafil pattern in 
¢Aulad Msallom covers several types of perfect, such as resulta- 
tive (17), and recent past (18).°° According to Simeone-Senelle 
(1985, 72), the distribution of the s-stem and fafil pattern is 
somewhat inconsistent, and certain verbs appear in both forms 
with perfect meaning. However, the informant notes that favil 
expresses a longer duration from the speaker’s point of view in 
the present. 

By contrast, Jewish Gabes never utilises the active partici- 
ple to encode the perfect. Instead, to render the recent past, it 
employs the s-stem with an adverbial ‘actualiser’. A resultative 
meaning is inferred from the context. My informant rejected the 
forms from ¢Aulad Msallom, and interpreted them as bearing a 
different meaning (the function of these forms will be discussed 
in detail in 82.7.3) and instead proposed the following: 

(19) fhamt ad-dars? 
understand.sFx.2Ms DEF-lesson 


‘Have you understood the lesson?’ 


(20) bna filla kbira Gma basida man al-blad 


build.srx.3ms villa big but far.away from DEF-city 


? 


‘He has built a big house, but it is far away from the city. 


°° For different types of perfect, see Comrie (1976, 56). 
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(21) hak ar-ragel tuwwa sra az-zmal 
that DEF-man now buy.sFx.3Ms DEF-camel 


‘This man has just bought a camel.’ 


(22) al-mra waldat 
DEF-woman give.birth.ac.PTCP.FS 


‘The woman just gave birth.’ 


Due to the lack of sufficient comparative data, it is currently not 
possible to draw any reliable conclusions regarding the cross-di- 
alectal coding of the perfect in North African Arabic. The use of 
the active participle to express a past event bearing relevance to 
time of speech is attested in Muslim Moroccan Arabic, as well as 
in Muslim Tunis and Douz (Brustad 2000, 183). By contrast, in 
Jewish Tripoli (Yoda 2005, 308), I have found only one occur- 
rence of the active participle that Yoda (2005, 309) translates 
using the English present perfect: 

(23) s-saltan qafad mazzalu tayah 

DEF-sultan pvpT  luck.his  fall.ac.pTcp.ms 


‘The Sultan’s luck has run out.’ 


On the other hand, there are numerous instances of the resulta- 
tive state being expressed by the s-stem: 
(24) ana xaléak ui man _ bSid 
me aunt and come.sFx.lsc from  far.away 
u nham narak 
and want — see.PFx.1SG.you 
‘(...) lam your aunt, I have come from afar, wanting to see 
you (...)’ (Yoda 2005, 302) 


Likewise, in the textual corpus of Jewish Tunis (Cohen 1964), I 


have not found any example of the active participle expressing 
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the perfect.*' However, there are numerous cases of the s-stem 
clearly being used in a perfect context. The following passage 
comes from a story about an alleged appearance of a comet in 
the sky. One of the characters, who has not seen the comet, asks 
a random person about the reason for the panic in the city. The 


person answers: 


(25) mnih ma qas_ tsiif? ad-danya 
good NEG PVPT see.PFX.2MS DEF-world 
mas tifa baSbus an-nagma xraz 
FuT _ finish.PFx.3Fs_ tail DEF-star go.out.SFX.MS 


‘mais tu ne vois donc pas? C’est la fin du monde, la queue 
de la cométe est sortie’ (Cohen 1964, 140) 


The appearance of the comet bears clear relevance to the dia- 
logue in the present. Nonetheless, instead of the active participle 
/xaraz/, the s-stem is used. It seems, therefore, that Jewish Tunis 
expresses the perfect in the same way as Jewish Gabes. On the 
other hand, similarly to what Brustad has found in Muslim Mo- 
roccan Arabic, the resultative function of the active participle is 
well documented in the Bedouin dialect of Douz:°? 
(26) hiya gasla Safrha 

she wash.ac.pTcp.FS _ hair.her 


‘She has washed her hair (and it is still wet).’ 


These data appear to indicate that, within the Tunisian dialect 


group, and perhaps within the dialects of North Africa, there is a 


51 Other usages of this form in Jewish Tunis will be mentioned in §2.7.3. 


52 The example was provided by Professor Veronika Ritt-Benmimoun in 
private correspondence with the author. 
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split between Jewish and Muslim dialects in the encoding of the 
perfect, with a strong preference among Jewish dialects for ex- 
pressing this aspect by means of the s-stem.** 

In what follows, I present a proposed explanation for the 
lack of use of the active participle with perfect meaning and the 
strong preference for using the s-stem to express the perfect in 


Jewish Gabes. 


53 From a typological point of view, a parallel to the split between Mus- 
lim and Jewish dialects in the encoding of the perfect can be found 
within Argentinian Spanish, which, of the modern varieties of South 
American Spanish, is considered to be highly idiosyncratic. Compared 
to other dialectal variants of Spanish, the use of the pretérito perfecto 
compuesto is extremely limited in the vast majority of regional varieties 
of Argentinian Spanish, and the simple past tense is used instead. How- 
ever, in the variety known as Nortefio, spoken in the province of Tucu- 
man, in the north-western part of the country, speakers use the pretérito 
perfecto compuesto regularly. In contrast to the Argentinian situation, in 
Castellano, i.e., Spanish spoken in Spain, the pretérito perfecto compuesto 
is a widely used tense, with a higher rate of occurrence than the English 
perfect (for example, it is possible to combine it with time specification, 
which is ungrammatical in English). Therefore, the sentence: Carlos ha 
llegado in Castellano and Nortefio would be rendered in Argentinian 
Spanish: Carlos llego ‘Carlos has arrived’. There is likely no unequivocal 
explanation of the discrepancy in the expression of the perfect between 
most varieties of Argentinian Spanish and the dialect of Nortefio, and 
between Argentinian Spanish and Castellano, but social and cultural sep- 
aration is one of the possible factors. 
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2.7.3. Active Participle fasil 


As presented above, in many Arabic dialects, the fafil pattern, 
historically the active participle, bears the meaning of the per- 
fect. Scholars of Arabic highlight the resultative (Brustad 2000, 
183) and stative (Eisele 1990) nature of this form. In other 
words, it denotes a state with relevance to the time of speaking. 
In addition to this principal meaning, Brustad (2000, 185) also 
notes that the active participle of verbs of motion indicates a pro- 
gressive.°° 

In Jewish Gabes, the active participle does not have the 
meaning of the perfect. It denotes events ongoing at speech time. 
Its distribution is limited to a semantically heterogenous group 
of verbs including verbs of motion, perception, and state. It is 
worth noting that the use of the active participle is often optional, 
and the same meaning can be rendered by the construction qafad 
+ p-stem. Listed below are some active participles occurring in 


the textual corpus and in conversations with the informants: 


e § wagaf ‘standing’ 


e = faraf ‘understanding’ 


54 The term ‘stative’ is rather misleading considering the class of lexical 
aspect also designated ‘stative’. 


°° The double meaning of the active participle has been explained by 
Brustad (2000, 186). She argues that the distinction between resultative 
and progressive meaning stems from the opposition between telic and 
atelic aspect of the verbs of motion, i.e., masi can mean both ‘to go’ and 
‘to set out’. The progressive meaning, therefore, is a result of semantic 
expansion of the atelic perfect ‘having set out’ to ‘being in a state of 


going’. 
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e §=masi ‘going/walking’ 

e = ragad ‘sleeping’ 

e = Sarab ‘drinking’ 

e  wadkal ‘eating’ 

e = Sayaf ‘looking’ 

e =. qafad ‘sitting’ 

e = Sari ‘buying’ 

e = rdkab ‘riding’ 

e =: fayas ‘living’ 

e —_labas ‘wearing’ 
It is worth noting that not every verb can form an active partici- 
ple. Moreover, the informant indicated regarding some of the 
forms on the list above that, while they are acceptable, a p-stem 
form preceded by gafad would sound more natural. Specifically, 
the active participles masi, rdgad, wdgaf, labas, and qdafad were 
considered the most acceptable, whereas the active participles 
Sarab and wakal were deemed to sound more natural in the qafad 
+ p-stem construction. The informant also rejected some forms 
that occur in Simeone-Senelle’s study—namely, Zari ‘running’, 
qabal ‘accepting’, walda ‘giving birth’, and faham ‘understand- 
ing’—indicating that they sounded unnatural. 

It should be noted that the distribution of the active parti- 

ciple expressing the perfect also seems to be restricted in Muslim 


Tunis. It is not possible in Muslim Tunis to express the perfect of 
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the recent past by means of the fafil pattern. Instead, ma-zalt-ki°® 
+ s-stem is used.°” 
(27) ma-zal-ki xraz 

just go.out.SFxX.3MS 


‘He has just gone out.’ 


(28) ma-zal-ki naddaft ad-dar 
just clean.sFx.1sG DEF-house 


‘IT have just cleaned the house.’ 


An alternative construction for expressing a very recent event is 
/tawawin/ + s-stem: 
(29) al-film tawwawin bda 

DEF-film now start.SFX.3MS 


‘The film has just started.’ 


In this usage, Muslim Tunis converges with Jewish Gabes, which 
utilises tuwwa + s-stem to express the perfect of the recent past, 
but differs from {Aulad Msallom, which uses the fafil scheme in 
this context (see example (17) above). 

Nonetheless, Muslim Tunis does utilise the active participle 
to express a resultative aspect, describing a state at the time of 
speaking that results from a past event: 

(30) Saftu hadaka? bani dar kbira 
see.SFX.2Ms.him that build.ac.prcp.ms house big 


‘Did you see that man? He has built a big house.’ 


°° This construction is apparently a variant of the ma-zal-kif construction 
that appears in Singer’s (1984, 651) grammar of Muslim Tunis. 

57 T am deeply indebted to Mr Anis Mokni for providing the above ex- 
amples and for sharing his insightful comments on Muslim Tunis. 
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(31) sbiha ma zets? 
what.in.her NEG come.SFX.3FS.NEG 


‘Why didn’t she come?’ 
(32) mahi welda Zdida 


but.her give.birth.ac.pTcp.FS new.Fs 


‘She has given birth.’ 


As noted, the use of the active participle to express the perfect 
occurs across the Muslim varieties of Arabic, as shown by the 
following examples from three different dialects: 
(33) hdd-al-ktab ana qarah 

this-DEF-book I read.Ac.PTCP.Ms.him 

‘Je l’ai lu, ce livre!’ (Moroccan; Caubet 1993, 231) 


(34) haliyyan muxtartu 
as.of.now chose.Ac.PTcP.FS.him 


‘As of now, I have chosen him.’ (Syrian; Brustad 2000, 189) 


(35) il-kahraba  wasla? 
bEF-electricity arrive.AC.PTCP.FS 


‘Has the electricity arrived?’ (Kuwaiti; Brustad 2000, 189) 


2.7.4. The Active Participle in Muslim and Jewish 


Varieties: A Historical Account 


As the previous section (82.7.3) has demonstrated, Jewish and 
Muslim dialects utilise the active participle in different ways; in 
the former, it conveys present, ongoing events and is employed 
with a limited number of verbal lexemes, whereas in the latter, 
it is used with telic verbs to denote the perfect aspect when the 


result of an action is still felt. I have shown that this differing 
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usage is not limited geographically, but rather appears to be an 
isogloss that distinguishes Judaeo-Arabic from its Muslim coun- 
terparts in general. This phenomenon is therefore very likely 
rooted more deeply in the cultural and historical development of 
the two communities, suggesting the presence of a different sub- 
strate underlying Judaeo-Arabic. I would like to offer here a few 
possible explanations regarding such a possibility, within the 
context of a multifactorial conditioning of language change. 

‘Substrate’ is a term denoting the result of a language con- 
tact situation, in which speakers of one language shift collectively 
to use of another language, usually due to geopolitical changes 
(Saarikivi 2006, 11). The receding language, however, leaves 
some traces in the adopted one, e.g., loanwords, or grammatical 
constructions, thus forming a stratum, or ‘layer’. In the case of 
North African Arabic, it is generally agreed that two main sub- 
strata exist, namely Late Latin and Berber—the former spoken in 
the coastal cities, the latter used in the hinterland (Aguadé 2018, 
34). 

A fundamental question in our case is what the language of 
everyday communication was for the first Jewish communities in 
North Africa, and in particular, what it was before they began 


speaking Arabic.°* There is, however, little to no documentation 


8 Although the sources on the first Jewish settlements in North Africa 
are very scant, it can be assumed that a North-West Semitic language 
was imported to North Africa as a result of the resettlement of the Jew- 
ish population from Palestine. According to Josephus Flavius’ treatise 
Against Apion II, the beginning of the Jewish presence in the area west 
of Egypt was related to the decision of King Ptolemy Lagi (328-285) to 
settle Jews from Palestine in the Libyan city of Cyrene, which he had 
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of their languages. Before the advent of Islam and the subsequent 
spread of Arabic as the language of everyday communication, Ar- 
amaic was widely used by Jewish communities throughout the 
Middle East, such as the Jews of Palestine and Mesopotamia 
(Gzella 2015, 292, 381). Could it be tentatively assumed that the 
first communities in North Africa, as in other regions of the pre- 
sent-day Arab world, were also using varieties of Aramaic, a 
North-West Semitic language, before they adopted Arabic? The 
distinct use of the active participle in the Jewish varieties of Ar- 
abic vis-a-vis their Muslim counterparts appears to suggest this. 
Alternatively, the first Jewish settlements might have adopted 
Punic, another North-West Semitic language spoken in North Af- 
rica in the first centuries of the first millennium, mainly in the 
cities (Hirschberg 1974, 40). Both in the Aramaic that predates 
the spread of Islam (as exemplified by Jewish Palestinian Ara- 
maic; Bunis 2018, 209-10) and in Punic (Krakhmalkov 2001, 
199-200), the syntax of the active participle generally parallels 
that of modern Judaeo-Arabic. Already in pre-Islamic Jewish Pal- 
estinian Aramaic and closely related dialects, the active participle 
is integrated into the verbal system and, replacing the p-stem, 
encodes the present and immediate future (Stevenson 1924, 56; 
Gzella 2015, 302; Bunis 2018, 209-10). Moreover, this usage was 


conquered around the year 300 BC. Another wave of exiles from Pales- 
tine came to North Africa after the destruction of the Second Temple 
(Hirschberg 1974, 24). As far as the linguistic environment of the North 
African Jewish communities is concerned, P. Sebag (1991, 22) suggests 
that, before the Roman conquest, the Jews living in the area corre- 
sponding to today’s Tunisia were using Punic. 
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retained in certain Aramaic dialects after the spread of Islam and 
Arabic. This retention is documented in a group of three dialects 
of modern Aramaic termed Western Neo-Aramaic, which are spo- 
ken in present day Syria, in the Qalamun region, 50 kilometres 
north-east of Damascus. In these dialects, the historic active par- 
ticiple has retained the function of expressing the present and 
immediate future despite very extensive influence from sur- 
rounding Arabic dialects in which the active participle, as in the 
Muslim dialects I reviewed above, encodes the perfect (Bunis 
2021). 

I have noted that, in the modern Judaeo-Arabic of Gabes, 
the active participle is employed with a limited group of seman- 
tically heterogenous verbs. However, the common denominator 
of these verbs is their prevalence in day-to-day usage. It could be 
argued that, due to their frequent occurrence, they preserved the 
Aramaic syntax, while less common verbs were more susceptible 
to assimilation into the Arabic verbal system. With these common 
verbs, the active participle remained cognitively associated with 
its earlier morphosyntactic function as in Aramaic, and it is for 
this reason that the active participle never came to encode the 
perfect in this dialect. 

An additional argument which could point to an Aramaic 
substrate is perhaps provided by the vowel system of both lan- 
guages. In North African Arabic, similarly to Aramaic, one ob- 
serves the phenomenon of pretonic reduction, i.e., the reduction 
of a short vowel before the stress. This is one of the features that 
distinguishes Aramaic from Hebrew, where the reverse process 


took place, namely, pretonic lengthening (Blau 2010, 123). All 
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Arabic dialects, in comparison to the classical language, demon- 
strate some degree of reduction of the vowel inventory. Nonethe- 
less, as pointed out by Marcais (1977, 24), the more one moves 
from east to west, the more conspicuous the vowel reduction be- 
comes. Indeed, in comparison to any eastern dialect, the Ma- 
ghrebi Arabic vocalic material is much poorer. Below one can 
find a short comparison between selected eastern and western 


dialects: 


Table 68: Vowel distribution in Eastern and Western dialects of Arabic 


Eastern Western 

kammalat kammalt ‘she finished’ 
Sanfani Jewish Gabes 

(Watson 1993, 138) 

xashim xsam ‘nose’ 
Gulf Jewish Tripoli 

(Holes 1990, 286) (Yoda 2005, 345) 

katab ktab ‘he wrote’ 
Cairene Jewish Tunis 

(Eisele 1990, 174) (Cohen 1975, 95) 

thalatha tlata ‘three’ 
Gulf Jewish Algiers 

(Holes 1990, 293) (Cohen 1912, 365) 


It is worth noting that vowel elision is much more prevalent in 
sedentary North-African dialects than in their Bedouin counter- 
parts, where short vowels are retained under certain circum- 
stances (see Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 25; Aguadé 2018, 47). Some 
scholars explain the tendency to drop short vowels in open sylla- 
bles as a Berber substrate (Diem 1979, 55). This view, however, 
was called into question by Kossmann (2013, 173), who proposed 


two separate and independent developments in the two language 
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groups. If we accept this assumption, the question remains as to 
what triggered the reductive tendency in sedentary Arabic in the 
first place. The striking similarity in this respect between Ara- 
maic and Arabic might suggest language contact between them, 
and that the pretonic reduction in the latter was conditioned by 
the Aramaic substrate. Nonetheless, language contact with Ber- 
ber cannot be excluded, and the loss of short vowels in open syl- 
lables could have been brought about by multiple factors. 

The above paragraphs aimed to present similarities be- 
tween Jewish North African Arabic and Aramaic, especially Pal- 
estinian Aramaic, and thereby to propose the existence of an Ar- 
amaic substrate in Maghrebi Arabic, especially the Jewish varie- 
ties. This proposal is by no means definite and would require a 
thorough historical investigation of the beginnings of the Jewish 
presence in North Africa to further support the linguistic findings. 
Moreover, language change is often multifactorial, and thus Pu- 
nic influence in the case of the distribution of the active partici- 
ple, and vowel loss due to contact with Berber, are additional, no 


less likely, factors. 
2.8. Analysis: Compound Forms 


2.8.1. /qatd/, /qa%/, /ka/ + p-stem 


The origin of these preverbal particles has been proposed in 82.4. 
Essentially, I argue that both /qaf/ and /ka/ derive from /qa{d/, 
and that they reflect different stages within a process of cliticisa- 
tion. The qafd particle is attested in both inflected (37) and un- 
inflected (36) forms: 
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(36) wan msit wan hrabt qafd yabkiw 
where go.SFx.2Ms where flee.sFxX.2MS PVPT  cry.PFX.3PL 
‘Where have you gone, where have you disappeared, they 
were weeping.’ (3:41) 


(37) hiya qa%da tfayyat 
she AUX scream.PFX.3FS 


‘She is screaming.’ 


Example (36) demonstrates how the MS form of the active parti- 
ciple has become frozen. This form, in turn, undergoes further 
truncation, as outlined below: 
(38) Gna tuwwa qa nhaddar fi makla 

I now PVPT prepare.PFx.1sGc in food 


‘I am now preparing food.’ 


(39) fastya al-wlad ka yaklu wa 
evening DEF-boys PVPT eat.PFX.3PL and 
Safu al-gmal Za 
see.SFX.3PL DEF-camel come.SFx.3MS 
‘In the evening the boys were eating and saw the camel 
coming.’ (4:109) 


The principal function of this preverbal particle is to denote on- 
going events stretched over an interval, and its time reference is 
strongly dependent on the context. Occasionally, it is also used 
with ingressive verbs to indicate the start of an event, or entry 
into a state. When the time reference is the present, and the 
speaker wants to highlight the continuous character of the event, 
it seems that the conjugated form is preferred. This assumption 


is confirmed by example (37) above and further examples from 
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Jewish Tunis, which also include prefixed forms of the root 
/qid/:°° 
(40) hina bab oad-dar yoqfad mahlil u 
now door DeEF-house AUX open and 
qafdin yadaxlu az-ziran w-al-familya kola 
AUX enter.PFX.3PL DEF-guests and-DeEF-family all 
‘Maintenant, la porte de la maison reste ouverte, et les 
voisins et toute la famille ne cessent d’entrer.’ 


(41) an-nas_ la-kbar yoqSadu yaddityu 
DEF-people DEF-big.PL AUX chat.PFXx.3PL 


‘Les grandes personnes bavardent.’ (Cohen 1964, 28) 


On the other hand, /qaf/ and /ka-/ tend to denote durative 
events without a predetermined time reference. In Jewish Trip- 
oli, /qa-/ denotes both past and present events, as well as prota- 
ses in conditional clauses. This is indicated by the following ex- 
amples: 
(42) al-bant la-kbira qalé qa 

DEF-girl DeEF-elder say.SFX.3FS PVPT 

cadwi l-axca qaltla 

talk.PFx.3Fs to-sister.her say.SFX.3FS-to.her 

‘The elder sister said, while speaking to her sister, she said 

to her (...)’ (Yoda 2005, 298) 


(43) msugra duwcéak li qa cadwi fia? 
certain.Fs story.your that PvpT tell.prx.2Fs in.her 
‘Is your story that you are telling certain?’ (Yoda 2005, 
300) 


°° T have not found any truncated forms of /qaYad/ in Jewish Tunis. 
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(44) u kif céaraw  la-qmazZa qa Cganni 
and when see.PFX.2PL DEF-shirt PVPT sing.PFX.3§FS 


‘And when you see the shirt singing (...)’ (Yoda 2005, 306) 


It can therefore be tentatively established that the inflected forms 
of the active participle qafad serve to denote strictly present 
events, while its truncated variations mark both past and present. 
However, the common denominator of all of them is the expres- 


sion of ongoing, durative events. 


2.8.2. /kan/ + p-stem 


I argue that kan undergoes a similar process of cliticisation to 
that seen in the case of qafad. As has already been pointed out, 
both frozen and conjugated forms are present in Jewish Gabes. 
The function of both the auxiliary verb and the preverbal particle 
is to mark past habitual events, whose occurrence is dependent 
on the circumstances: 
(45) qbal kanu nsa_ yuldu fi-l-gittiin 

before AUX women birth.prx.3PL in-DEF-tent 


‘Once women used to give birth in tents.’ 


The auxiliary verb in the above example expresses a characteris- 
tic but not completely regular event. As regards the further de- 
velopment of this item, it would be tempting at first glance to 
think that kan gave rise to the preverbal particle /ka-/. As 
pointed out in §2.4.1, this does indeed seem be the case in Mo- 
roccan, where the use of /ka-/ was expanded from conditional 
clauses to marking the indicative mood in general (Stewart 1998, 
104; Brustad 2000, 234). The data explicitly indicates, though, 


that this is not a plausible explanation in the case of Jewish 
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Gabes. Firstly, the distribution of kan is noticeably different from 
that of /ka-/. In contrast to kan, there is no instance of /ka-/ 
marking a habitual event or any other dependent state. On the 
other hand, the function of qafad and /ka-/ as markers of dura- 
tive, ongoing events is identical. In addition, in §2.4, I presented 
the process of phonological change that explains the origin of 
/ka-/ in qafad. Therefore, although the /ka-/ particles which oc- 
cur in Moroccan and Jewish Gabes Arabic are homonyms, they 


have notably different functions and origins. 


2.8.3. habb + p-stem 


This construction is one of the ways of expressing the predictive 
future in Jewish Gabes. This word derives from the active parti- 
ciple of the volitive verb habb ‘to want’. In natural, fast speech, 
one can also find the variant habb. It seems, however, that the 
original meaning of this form has been lost, and, in a similar fash- 
ion to qafad and kan, habb is in the process of cliticisation and a 
semantic shift from volitive to future marker. On the other hand, 
in Jewish Djerba, the /ha-/ prefix is the main device for express- 
ing the future, e.g., hayamsi ‘he will go’ (Behnstedt 1998, 67). In 
light of the data from Jewish Gabes, one can assume, therefore, 
that this prefix might have emerged from habb.® Let us consider 


the following two examples: 


°° Behnstedt (1998, 68) argues that this particle originated in hatta ‘un- 
til’. 
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(46) hutwa habb yfarras 
he want.AC.PTCP.MS get.married.PFx.3Ms 
mfa_ bant as-saltan 
with daughter veF-sultan 


‘He is going to get married to the sultan’s daughter.’ 


(47) ana fi-bali alli hiwa mus habb yarbah 
I in-mind.my that he NEG FUT — Win.PFX.3MS 


‘I think he is not going to win.’ 


While habb in the former example can still be interpreted as a 
volitive verb producing the meaning ‘he wants to get married’, 
this is not the case in the latter. The expansion from volitive verb 
to predictive future marker is also a feature of other Arabic dia- 
lects. To begin with, in the Ibadite dialect of Djerba, one finds a 
/b-/ prefix marking the future, which, according to Behnstedt 
(1998, 68), stems from verb yibgi ‘to want’. The Kuwaiti future 
marker /b-/ developed from the imperfective stem of the verb 
yabi ‘to want’ (Brustad 2000, 242; Owens 2018, 206). Outside the 
Semitic context, there are numerous other examples of this pro- 
cess, e.g., the Greek future marker 6a presumably derives from 
6éAw meaning ‘I want’ (Pappas and Joseph 2001). Some Arabic 
dialects, on the other hand, utilise variants of the verb ‘to go’ to 
render future reference, e.g., Syrian rah and Egytpain /ha-/ 
(Brustad 2000, 242).°' The same strategy is employed in Jewish 


Tunis: 


In the Kuwaiti and Syrian dialects, there are two future particles, i.e., 
/b-/ and /rah/, which mark the epistemic and the deontic future re- 
spectively (Brustad 2000, 241). 
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(48) mas nadityu fla wahad ulad 
FuT talk.prx.1pL about one boy 


‘Nous allons parler d’un garcon (...)’ (Cohen 1964, 28) 


Nonetheless, in Jewish Gabes, this construction is not the only 
way of expressing the future, as the plain p-stem can also do so. 
The question that arises, therefore, is whether they are in fact 
free variants, or they encode different types of future. Based on 
the data and conversations with the informants, I argue that they 
convey different estimations regarding the probability of future 
events. Thus, while the p-stem expresses an event whose occur- 
rence is highly probable, habb seems to convey the speaker’s un- 
certainty. Let us compare the above examples, (46) and (47), 
with the following passages: 

(49) qalatlu: alli tahkam _ ysir 

tell.sFx.3Fs.him what rule.prx.2mMs happen.PFx.3Ms 


‘She told him: whatever you decide will happen.’ (7:83) 


(50) dna yziwni fi-nhar u __ fi-llil 
I come.PFxX.3PL.me in-day and in-DEF-night 
natsawar mfak u l-mahkma 


consult.PFx.1sG withyou and DEF-court 

tsar bark man gadwa 

happen.PFx.3Fs only from tomorrow 

‘They will come to me in the daytime and at night I will 
consult with you and the court will only happen the day 
after, after I consult with you.’ (7:91) 


Example (49) is an excerpt from a dialogue between the sultan 
and his wife. In the dialogue, after he instructed her to leave the 


palace, she obediently promised him that she would do whatever 
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he wishes. Since she is sure about the fulfilment of her promise, 
she uses the p-stem. Similarly, example (50) is a statement by the 
sultan regarding his future relationship with his wife. Hence, 
both the forms he uses are in the p-stem, as the occurrence of the 
future events is certain. 

In sum, the two ways of expressing the future in Jewish 
Gabes represent different types of future, namely, the epistemic 
and the deontic. The habb particle, which also functions as a vol- 
itive verb, indicates an intentive, low-probability mood, while 
events expressed by the p-stem are characteristically high-proba- 
bility, factual events. This distinction thus mirrors the two parti- 
cles marking the epistemic and deontic future in the Syrian and 
Kuwaiti dialects. It is also worth noting that the functional ex- 
pansion of habb from volitive towards modal epistemic usage is 
another manifestation of the subsective gradience exemplified by 
the active participle gafad. Aarts (2007, 98) proposes the follow- 
ing scheme of the verbal gradient evolving towards modality: 
main verb > catenative > semi-auxiliary > modal idiom > 
marginal idiom > central modal. Nonetheless, as argued by 
Traugott and Truesdale (2010, 30), a gradual acquisition of mo- 
dality by a single verb form is more widespread cross-linguisti- 
cally. The reanalysis of the Jewish Gabes active participle habb 


as a modality marker corroborates this assumption. 


2.9. Aspect in Narrative 


As has been observed by Brustad (2000, 186), narratives are a 
particularly important source of knowledge about both aspect 


and tense in any language, due to the abundance of forms and 
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constructions they represent. In every type of narrative, there are 
some events which constitute the main story line and move the 
narrative forward by succeeding one after another, and others 
which function as a skeleton or background of the main line by 
cooccurring with it. Hopper (1979, 213) called them respectively 
foreground and background. As one can expect, the two types of 
narrative strategies will interact in different ways with aspect. 

The findings of Brustad’s (2000, 188) analysis seem to con- 
firm Hopper’s (1979, 213) statement that perfective forms serve 
to foreground the narrative, while imperfective ones create the 
background to the main events. This strategy is also prominent 
in Jewish Gabes, as exemplified by the following excerpt: 
(51) tamma wahad yaqfad_ taht sazra taf 

there.is INDF sit.PFx.3MS under tree GEN 

blah yhall fammu = wa_~siyaStanna__sihatt 

date open.PFx.3Ms mouth.his and  wait.prx.3ms_ until 

al-blah —_ytihlu fi-fammu fa-l-laxar 

DEF-fruit fall.prx.3Ms.to.him in-mounth.his in-peEF-last 

hiwa yaqSad akak z%dadw l-wazra 

he sit.PFx.3Ms like.this come.sFx.3PL DEF-ministers 

‘There was a man who was sitting beneath a date palm, he 

would open his mouth and he would wait until the date fell 

into it; finally, when he was sitting like this, the ministers 

came.’ (2:15-16) 


The story about the lazy man is only tangentially related to the 
main plot, and therefore this additional package of information 
is introduced by the p-stem. On the other hand, the visit of the 
ministers belongs to the main plotline, hence the s-stem is used. 
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Similarly, background information can be marked by the pre- 
verbal particle /ka/: 
(52) wagqt hiwa ka-ySass fi-nafs al-lil zat 
when he PvPT-guard.PFx.3Ms in-night DEF-night come.sFx.3Fs 
wahda mra_ at u lawwhat haga 
INDF woman come.sFx.3FS and throw.sFx.3Fs thing 
‘While he was guarding at midnight, a woman came, she 
came and threw something’ (2:32) 


The p-stem has another, seemingly contradictory function, 
namely, it represents the so-called ‘historical present’. In a se- 
quence of perfective verbs, the occurrence of a single imperfec- 
tive verb at the end constitutes a narrative strategy used by the 
speaker to highlight the present character of the story and give 
the audience the impression that the events are happening in 
front of their own eyes. This technique is exemplified by the fol- 


lowing excerpts: 


(53) wahad msa yatlab ya-krim taf alla 
INDF gO.SFX.3MS ask.PFX.3Ms voc-merciful GEN God 
wsal la-d-dar — drabb ab-bab yatlab 


arrive.sFx.3MS to-DEF-house knock.sFx.3MS DEF-door ask.PFx.3MS 
‘A man went to beg for money, he arrived at a house, 
knocked on the door and begged.’ (1:2-3) 


(54) martu _hallat zarbiya u_ targa 
wife.his open.sFx.3FS carpet and _find.pFx.3Fs 
tahta zwabat u- qratham 
under.her letters and read.srx.3Fs.them 
‘The wife lifted the carpet and found beneath the letters 
and read them.’ (5:7) 
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In example (54), the prefix form is found in a sequence of events, 
between two suffix forms. Since it is rather a punctual verb, one 
would expect it to be in the s-stem. However, this is not the case. 
The function of the p-stem in this context is presumably to mark 
dependency on what precedes. A habitual form, coerced by the 
narrative context, therefore expresses a single event (Carruthers 
2012). 

As observed by Hopper (1979, 213), there is a correlation 
between foregrounding and backgrounding and the lexical aspect 
of a verb. In other words, the discourse aspect conditions certain 
types of the lexical one. Thus, foregrounding is associated with 
kinetic, punctual, and dynamic verbs, while backgrounding usu- 
ally involves stative and durative aspects. The former is particu- 
larly apparent in sequences of verbs: 

(55) hiwa gra wa xda fasa 

he run.sFx.3Ms and take.sFx.3Ms_ stick 

u___ drabha fi-dharha u_harbatlo 

and hit.sFx.3mMs.her in-back.her and run.away.srx.3Fs.him 

‘He ran and took a stick and hit her on the back, but she 

escaped from him.’ (2:33) 


(56) Zadw man xadma al-wlad 
come.sFx.3mMs from work _ DEF-boys 
daxlu us rqadw Subirya 
enter.sFxX.3PL and find.sFx.3PL bowl 


‘Boys came back from work, entered, and found the bowl.’ 
(4:28) 
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The above sequences involve kinetic verbs like ‘run’, ‘take’, ‘hit’, 
and ‘enter’. On the other hand, as examples (51) and (52) demon- 
strate, in backgrounding, stative and atelic verbs are used, like 


‘sit’, ‘wait’, ‘guard’, etc. 
2.10. Conclusions 


This section was concerned with the ways in which the verbal 
system of Jewish Gabes expresses tense and aspect. The central 
question was whether an isolated verb form has any temporal 
value or is mostly aspectual. As I have demonstrated in the course 
of my analysis, the verb in Jewish Gabes primarily encodes aspect 
and its tense reference is external, expressed by different lexical 
means. The aspectual features of the s-stem encompass complete- 
ness and punctuality, and therefore its temporal value is past. On 
the other hand, I have argued that the p-stem is timeless and 
strongly dependent on the context. In this respect, my findings 
converge with the observations made by Michal Marmorstein 
(2016, 239) regarding the function of the yaffalu pattern in CA. 
Part of this chapter was devoted to the description of pre- 
verbal particles and auxiliaries. I have attempted to establish the 
origin of the particle /-ka/ by contrasting its functions in Jewish 
Gabes with its functions in Moroccan Arabic. It is worth noting 
that the distribution of preverbal particles across the dialects of 
Arabic is uneven. Some dialects, like Egyptian and Moroccan, 
have developed particles that mark the indicative mood in gen- 
eral, while others, like Eastern Libyan Arabic or some Algerian 
dialects, lack any indicative prefixes (Owens 2018, 210). The Tu- 


nisian /qafad-/, /qa{-/, and /ka-/ particles are in fact aspectual 
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devices indicating durativity and progressivity, which fulfil an 
important role within the narrative framework. They were ana- 
lysed as representing different stages of cliticisation. Similarly, it 
has been argued that kan expressing past habituality and habb 
used as a future marker are undergoing the same process. 

My investigation was concerned also with different treat- 
ment of the fafil pattern across several Tunisian dialects. I have 
argued that, in contrast to the Muslim dialects, the Jewish ones 
do not utilise this form to express the perfect aspect. Presumably 
under the influence of Aramaic, this form is associated rather 
with present states, and perfect meaning is achieved by means of 
the s-stem with adverbs. However, a diachronic comparative 
study of more Muslim and Jewish varieties of Arabic is needed in 


order to corroborate the findings of this study. 
3.0. Word Order 


3.1. Theoretical Preliminaries 


The order of the sentence constituents (verb, subject, object) has 
been an object of interest for typologists in the past century (e.g., 
Greenberg 1966; Comrie 1981). Different arrangements of these 
elements are associated with different discourse functions and 
appear in distinct types of utterance (Brustad 2000, 320). In the 
field of Arabic, some scholars have repeatedly expressed the view 
that the predominant word order in the dialects is SVO, as op- 
posed to the VSO order of CA. This was observed, for example, 
in Egyptian Arabic by Gamaleldin (1967, 58). On the other hand, 
El Yasin (1985, 107-8) seems to be less radical and points out 
that both orders are equally well represented, although SVO has 
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become more natural and acceptable in the dialects in contradis- 
tinction to CA, where its usage was more limited. From a typo- 
logical point of view, Arabic shares some syntactic features with 
other VSO languages, e.g., post-nominal position of adjectives, 
and prepositions instead of postpositions (Ingham 1994, 37; 
Brustad 2000, 319). 

The two basic types of sentence distinguished by the clas- 
sical grammarians are called jumla ismiyya and jumla fifiliyya, i.e., 
nominal and verbal sentence (Wright 2005, I1:251). The former 
is associated with a number of discourse techniques, namely, ex- 
traposition, marking of the onset of a topic span, shift in level of 
description, and shift from foreground to background (Khan 
1988, 37). Moreover, in terms of the type of utterance, Dahlgren 
(2011) observes that SV is much more frequently found in dia- 
logues than in narratives. On the other hand, the VS order pre- 
vails in narratives. Dahlgren’s analysis of an Early Arabic text 
clearly indicates that this order occurs much more frequently 
than SV. This is a natural consequence of the literary form of the 
text and its descriptive nature. Finally, in the absence of an inde- 
pendent subject, the classical language permits also OV order 
with fronted, focused object. 

A number of pragmatic factors can affect word order. The 
aforementioned distinction between narratives and dialogues 
parallels two types of language distinguished by Brown and Yule 
(1983). In their discourse analysis, they pointed out that lan- 
guage can either express content, or convey personal attitudes 
and social relations. According to the terminology proposed by 


these two scholars, the former function is called ‘transactional’, 
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the latter ‘interactional’. As pointed out by Brustad (2000, 320), 
narratives, which are an example of transactional language, tend 
to have stable topics, and the expected order is therefore VS. On 
the other hand, in dialogues, which represent the interactional 
type, speakers, by expressing their views and attitudes, dynami- 
cally change the topic of their conversation, hence the SV order 


prevails. 


3.2. Typological Perspective 


An important contribution to the investigation of word order pat- 
terns in the world’s languages was a study by Li and Thompson 
(1976), which challenged the view that the basic structure of 
every language entails subject-predicate (henceforth: S—P) align- 
ment. Based mainly on data from South-East Asia, they argued 
that, in some languages, the topic-comment structure is much 
more prominent. Subsequently, they proposed a typological clas- 
sification, according to which a language can be: only subject 
prominent, only topic prominent, both subject and topic promi- 
nent, or neither category prominent. Although the study in ques- 
tion involves only a limited number of languages, and, as the au- 
thors point out, it is rather difficult to establish which type of 
word order prevails in a language based only on its reference 
grammar, the methodology used in this article can provide a val- 
uable insight into the discourse strategies present in Jewish 
Gabes. In what follows, therefore, I shall examine selected pas- 
sages from the text corpus by applying the classification outlined 


in the aforementioned study. The result of this investigation will 
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hopefully shed some light on the typological status of Jewish 
Gabes. 


3.3. Subject-Predicate Alignment 


3.3.1. Subgroups of Subject-Prominent Type 


Subject-prominent types of sentences correspond to what Ingham 
calls ‘uninodal’ sentences (1994, 35). A uninodal sentence con- 
veys a completely new piece of information which is delivered to 
the collocutor as one whole. This kind of sentence usually fronts 
the verb, which is the main focus of the message. Nevertheless, 
as will be shown below, uninodal sentences do not necessarily 
assume VSO form. Binodal sentences, on the other hand, consist 
of two elements, the first of which is a given piece of information, 
while the second is a new one. Thus, applying the terminology of 
Li and Thompson, it can be established that subject-prominent 
sentences are uninodal, while topic-prominent ones comprise two 
nodes of information. 

Sentences with prevailing subject—predicate alignment can 
have different permutations of the three basic elements: subject, 
verb, and object. As demonstrated by the below tables, Jewish 
Gabes has two main word orders: VSO and SVO, and two periph- 
eral ones: VOS and OSV. No examples of OVS or SOV were de- 
tected. 


3.3.2. Data 


VSO 


SVO 


10. 
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kanat hak al-xabéa kbira faliya (1:37) 

‘The bread was too big for me.’ 

talfat ktiba fi-l-hit (1:42) 

‘An inscription appeared on the wall.’ 

Zaw az-gnun qallu (2:63) 

‘The ghosts came and told him.’ 

tallfat al-fallaya wa I-fallaya fiha §amm (4:70) 

‘She took out the comb and the comb had a poison on it.’ 
talfat al-xadma, kan tasbah fi (1:4) 

‘A handmaid went out and kept looking at him.’ 

fi-l-lil hattatlu bans, raqdathu raqda brima, xdat al-fras 
ntafu, Zabat al-xaddama ntafha u hawwlathu I|-hiis babaha 
(7:84) 

‘At night she gave him sleeping drugs, she put him to 
sleep, took his bed, brought his servants, and moved him 
to her father’s premises.’ 


L-Zbaliyya yaxdu hball u kull yim yafqdu Saqda 

‘The mountaineers would take a rope and every day they 
would tie a knot.’ 

wahad mSsa yatlab ya krim taf alla (1:2) 

‘A man went to beg for money.’ 

bantek az-zgira bnat al-qsar (2:87) 

‘It is your youngest daughter who has built this castle.’ 


al-{bad hada kan mhayyar (7:69) 
‘This man was worried.’ 
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11. hiwa ka-yamsi fa-satt al-bhar mhayran, wa hiya qa‘dat fi-l- 
balkin safathu yamsi (7:70) 
‘While he was walking worried on the beach, she sat 
down on the balcony and saw him walking.’ 


12. ana hkamt falik u anti ma wgaftis fi-kalmtak (7:82) 
‘I gave you a condition and you did not keep your prom- 


> 


ise. 
VOS 


13. xaltatna moxxna I-mra hadi (7:53) 
‘This woman has messed with our heads!’ 


OSV 


14. hadi l-mra anta taxad? (7:48) 
‘Are you going to marry this woman?’ 


3.3.3. Grammatical Features of S-P Sentences 


Li and Thompson (1976) have outlined in their study the main 
grammatical features of subject-prominent languages, simultane- 
ously indicating points of divergence from the topic-prominent 
type. The first difference is the definiteness of the noun phrase: 
in contradistinction to the T—C type, where the topic is definite 
by default, in the S—P type, the noun can also be indefinite. This 
can be proven by the indefinite-specific noun wahad in example 
(8), and by the indefinite noun ktiba in (2). The noun, however, 
has to be in agreement with the verb, which conveys the main 
action of the information. As will be shown in §3.5, this is not 
the case in the T-C structure, where the fronted noun phrase is 
syntactically independent from the verb in the comment (Li and 
Thompson 1976, 462). As a result of this assumption, one can 


infer that, in the T-C type, the verb does not determine the topic. 
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On the other hand, in the S-P structure, the verb is obligatorily 
correlated with the subject. From a functional point of view, the 
subject orientates the hearer in the event and provides insight 
into the action (Li and Thompson 1976, 464). This is particularly 
conspicuous in verbs expressing experience, state, etc. As far as 
position in the sentence is concerned, the above passages indicate 
that the subject can be located either before or after the verb. In 
addition, as has been observed by Li and Thompson (1976, 465), 
the subject is involved in a number of grammatical processes that 
are not possible in the case of a topic. Thus, for example, equi- 
deletion or verb serialisation is possible only with a subject.® 
This is exemplified by example (6), where the same subject that 
occurred in the previous sentence is correlated with every verb 


in the sequence. 


3.3.4. Discourse Features of S—P Sentences 


Sentences of S—P structure are event-orientated (Brustad 2000, 
329). Since they contain only one node of information, they tend 
to occur in dynamic narratives, where the plot is moved forward 
by series of verbs. There is, however, significant variation in their 
distribution. Using categories of foregrounding and background- 
ing, it can be tentatively established that SV dominates in back- 
grounding, which provides commentary and support to the main 
storyline, while VS usually occurs in foregrounding, which builds 
the plot of events. Hopper (1979, 220) notices that foregrounding 
tends to be pragmatically unmarked. Since foregrounding moves 


© The process of equi-deletion in Jewish Gabes was treated in §1.4.1. 
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the plot forward and is characterised by high dynamicity, the 
new information is expressed mostly by predicates and the sub- 
ject is very often presupposed, hence the VS order. This strategy 
is exemplified by examples (3) and (4), which contain kinetic 
verbs like ‘to come’, ‘to take out’, etc. On the other hand, close 
analysis of the backgrounding strategies in different languages, 
which are associated with stativity and description, indicates that 
the new information is here introduced by the subject or the ob- 
ject. One should therefore expect to find the SVO/SOV order in 
commentary and description (Hopper 1979, 220). This strategy 
is often realised grammatically by means of the preverbal particle 
/ka-/ (example 11) and the existential verb kan (example 10). 
Moreover, in terms of discourse function, the SVO order is very 
often applied in order to express contrast between two entities, 
as in example (12). Another form of contrastive focus is exempli- 
fied by passage (9), where the SVO order serves to single out one 


entity, i.e., a daughter, from a group of the king’s daughters. 
3.4. Topic-Comment Alignment 


3.4.1. Data 


Topic is referred to in the comment as a complement of a 
preposition 
15. hak al-xabZa yZayyad fiha rabbi (1:15) 
‘God will add to this bread.’ 


16. al-hwayaz hadu, skin qa¢d yfassarlak fiham? (7:26) 
‘All these things, who explains them to you?’ 


17. 


18. 
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(a)tlata battixat li baStatham bantak, fiham ramz (2:10) 
‘There is a hint in these three melons that your daughter 
has sent you.’ 

al-mélex sarlu ¢Zab hadi haga al-{bad (7:20) 

‘The king was amazed by this man.’ 


Topic is referred to in the comment by a personal pronoun 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


al-famla mstima famaltha (7:11) 
‘What a mistake I made.’ 


hadik al-maqsufat Sabfa snin, nhar babaha tfadda u IgG as- 
saltan (7:3) 

‘This seven-year-old rascal, one day her father was pass- 
ing and the sultan met him.’ 

al-bsal hada, taklu walla yaklak? (7:8) 

‘This onion, you will eat it or it will eat you?’ 

al-malh, yhattu fi-srira u la fi-qritis 

‘The salt, they put it in the pocket, and not in the box.’ 
had al-xabza famri ma ratha Cini (1:21) 

‘This bread, my eye has never seen one like this.’ 

ana, yziwni fi-n-nhar u fi-l-lil natsawar mfak (7:91) 

‘They will come to me in the daytime and at night I will 
consult with you.’ 


3.4.2. Grammatical Features of T—C Structures 


Topic-comment sentences significantly differ from S—P ones in 


terms of structure and function. To begin with, applying Ingham’s 


terminology once more, this type of sentence is binodal, i.e., it 


consists of two pieces of information. The topic constitutes a 


known piece of information, while in the comment, the speaker 


delivers a new one. Since the identity of the topic is known to the 


collocutor, or is easily retrievable from their memory, the topic 
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by default is definite. In the above examples, one can see numer- 
ous cases of definite topics preceded by proximal (16) and distal 
pronouns (15) or followed by a subordinate clause (17). As re- 
gards position in the sentence, the topic is always fronted, in con- 
tradistinction to the subject, which, as indicated above, can ad- 
mit different positions. In addition, T-C languages are character- 
ised by low occurrence of passive constructions. Li and Thomp- 
son (1976, 467) point out that some languages do not have any 
form of passivisation (Lahu, Lisu), while others—like Mandarin, 
for example—make very sporadic use of the passive voice in 
speech. In Jewish Gabes, as has been indicated in chapter 3, §2.2, 
CA passive verb stems are obsolete and rarely appear in spoken 
language. T—-C languages are also characterised by a lack of so- 
called ‘dummy’ subject constructions, which are common in lan- 
guages with S—P alignment, e.g., ‘it is raining’ in English. Jewish 
Gabes, like other Arabic dialects, does not have this kind of con- 
struction (Brustad 2000, 333). On the other hand, dummy sub- 
jects often occur in impersonal expressions replacing the passive, 
e.g., naqtal ‘he was killed’ > yaqtlii ‘they (dummy subject) killed 
him’. From a functional point of view, the topic sets a thematical 
domain in whose framework the main predication of the com- 
ment takes place. In purely T-C languages, there is no syntactic 
relation between the two nodes of information. This is not the 
case in Jewish Gabes, where, despite the lack of agreement be- 
tween topic and comment predication, the topic is referred to in 
the comment either as a personal pronoun (19) or with a prepo- 
sition (17). Nonetheless, Brustad (2000, 336) remarks that most 


of Li and Thompson’s study is based on Mandarin, which does 
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not utilise anaphoric reference. In Arabic, on the other hand, 
anaphora occupies a significant place in the syntax. Thus, the 
syntactic relation between topic and comment should not be re- 
garded as an argument against Jewish Gabes being a T-C lan- 
guage, as the absence of such a relation would violate basic rules 


of the language. 


3.5. SVO Versus T-—C 


The question arises as to whether SVO and topic-prominent sen- 
tences are congruent and fulfil the same functions. Khan (1988), 
in his study of word order in CA, has argued that the discourse 
functions of the SV order converge with those of the T—C con- 
struction. Similarly, Brustad (2000, 336) argues that the SV order 
can be analysed as topic-prominent. Nonetheless, both the into- 
nation of the sentence and the grammatical features indicate that 
T-C and SV are two distinct types of information packaging with 
different discourse functions. 

To begin with, in terms of intonation groups, SV contains 
only one unit, while T—-C has a clear prosodic pause separating 
the topic from the comment. Moreover, the syllable of the topic 
that contains the nuclear stress is lengthened, and a conspicuous 
rise in pitch occurs. This phenomenon is also attested in the Neo- 
Aramaic dialect of Telkepe (Coghill 2018, 309); the prosodic sim- 
ilarities between the two dialects will be discussed further in 
§3.6. The binodal structure can be represented in the transcrip- 


tion in the following way: 
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(1) 


In addition, the fact that the topic is almost never in agreement 
with the subject of the comment proffers another argument 
against the functional convergence of SVO and T-C. The syntactic 
independence of the topic furnishes the establishment of a wide, 
thematical framework, in which both SVO and VSO occur. In 
other words, within the span of a topic, various types of focus 
and contrast are conveyed by the SVO order. The following ex- 


cerpt from text (7) demonstrates how the T-C structure sets the 
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A 
l-hwayaz hddu | skin qafd 
DEF-things these who AUX 
yfassarlak fiham? 
interpret.PFx.3MS.to.you in.them 


‘All these things, who explains them to you?’ (7:40) 


thematical domain of the dialogues: 


(2) qalat: tamma wahda bniya ySammyiha magsifat sabfa 
Snin (3) hddik al-maqsifat Sabfa snin | nhar babaha | 
tfadda u lqa as-saltan (4) qallu: snitwa hdlak wa snitwa 
hada (5) qallu: nahamdu rabbi, la bas Salina (6) qallu: nhabb 
nasdak nasda (7) aaa! as-saltan tfadda Iqa yagra‘ fi-l-bsal 
(8) huwa qallu: al-bsal hdda | taklu walla yaklak? (9) qallu: 
asmag, tlata ayyam fi-yaddak tzibli al-xbar. 


(2) There was a girl, whom people used to call a ‘seven- 
year-old rascal’ (3) This seven-year-old rascal, one day her 
father was passing and the sultan met him (4) He asked 
him how are you and so on (5) He said: thank God every- 
thing is all right (6) He said to him: I would like to ask you 
a question (7) Oh! when the sultan was passing by, he 
found him planting onion (8) He asked him: this onion, 
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you will eat it or it will eat you? (9) He said: listen, you 

have three days to bring me the answer 
Section (3) of the passage above has a unique T-C structure, con- 
taining three nodes of information, with two conspicuous pauses. 
This structure usually appears at the beginning of a story and 
introduces the listener to its thematic spectrum. The first topic, 
i.e., ‘the daughter’, is the dominant topic of the entire story, thus 
it is set at its very beginning. The second topic, ‘the father’, is the 
main character of the following series of dialogues with the sul- 
tan. Finally, the topic of the first dialogue is introduced, i.e., ‘the 
onion’. The distribution of topics in the first part of the story can 


be represented in the following way: 
Figure 6: An example of a thematical span 


——— 


daughter—topic __J father—topic of _ onion—topic of 
of the tale the dialogues the first dialogue 


The folktale contains a series of three lexical riddles revolving 
around three topics: onion, coffee kettle, and water well. Every 
riddle occurs in a separate dialogue between the sultan and the 


father and is introduced by the sultan. Subsequently, the same 
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topic continues in the solution of the riddle delivered by the 


daughter. The topic of every riddle is introduced by the T-C 


structure: 

(2) hawa_ qadllu al-bsal hada 
he tell.sFx.3Ms.him DeEF-onion _ this 
taklu walla yaklak? 
eat.PFX.2MS.him or eat.PFX.3MS.you 


(3) 


(4) 


‘This onion, you will eat it, or it will eat you?’ (7:8) 


ama _ nhabbak tqulli Sniwa yqulu 

but _like.PFx.1sG.you say.PFX.2mMs.me what _ tell.pFx.3Ms 
as-Sazwa kif hattiha fal al-nar snitwa tqil? 
DEF-kettle when put.sFx.3pL.her on DEF-fire what  say.PFX.3FS 
‘But I want you to tell me now: what would it say, a coffee 
kettle, when they put it on the fire, what would you say?’ 
(7:16) 


qallu tuwwa nhabbak tqulli 

say.SFX.3MS.him now like.PFx.1SG.you say.PFX.2MS.me 

az-zrdra kif  ytallfu stall man bir 

water.well when take.out.pFx.3PL bucket from well 

snuwa_ tqul? 

what Say.PFX.3FS 

‘He said: now I want you to tell me, a water well, when 
people take out a bucket from a well, what does it say?’ 
(7:21-22) 


As stated above, once the main topics are introduced, fore- 
grounding (VSO/VOS) and backgrounding (SVO) take place. The 


event-orientated and description-orientated types of narrative 


are exemplified in the above quoted excerpt. Thus, in section (3) 
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of the passage above, the VOS order—tfadda u lqa as-saltan—en- 
codes an event, moving the plot forward. On the other hand, in 
section (7), which is an explanatory comment with the focus on 
the sultan, one can see SVO: as-saltan tfadda Iq. 

Nevertheless, there are some rare instances of SVO with the 
subject functioning as the topic of the sentence. Their occurrence 
is limited to the presentational verses at the beginning of a tale, 
in a particular structure consisting of two sentences. Namely, the 
first sentence introduces the existence of a certain character, 
while the second one, which contains the topicalised SVO order, 
provides an additional focus and new information. Despite the 
clear intonational separation of the topic from the rest of the sen- 
tence, it does function as the subject. The following passage illus- 
trates this strategy: 


(5) wahad saltan wa Sandu wald 


INDF sultan and at.him child 
< > 
existence 
l-wlad hdda kull marra ydaxad mra 
DEF-child this every time take.PFxX.3MS woman 
<<» 
focus 


‘There is a sultan and he has a son (2) this son, each time 
he takes a woman (...)’ (6:1-2) 


In sum, as the above analysis demonstrates, SVO and T-C should 
generally be regarded as two distinct types of sentence with dif- 
ferent discourse functions. In support of this view, I have pre- 


sented two arguments, related to the intonation and syntax of 
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these sentences. Whereas the topic is conspicuously separated 
from the comment by a pause, the SVO order constitutes one in- 
tonation group. This, in turn, is reflected by the syntactic inde- 
pendence of the topic, which, unlike in an SVO sentence, is not 
followed by the predicate. The only exception to this rule is SVO 
with topicalised subject occurring after an introductory state- 


ment of existence. 


3.6. Points of Convergence and Divergence with NENA 


A comparative look at information packaging in the North-East 
Neo-Aramaic dialect of Telkepe and in Jewish Gabes can yield an 
interesting picture of the development of sentence structure and 
narrative strategies in modern Semitic. 

Several points of convergence can be identified. To begin 
with, as observed by Coghill (2018, 309), an intonational phrase 
which includes only a topic has a rise in pitch at the end with 
simultaneous lengthening of the last syllable. In Jewish Gabes, it 
is the penultimate syllable that is lengthened, but, similarly to 
Telkepe, there is a noticeable rise in the pitch. In addition, both 
Jewish Gabes and Telkepe share the presence of indefinite topics. 
Usually, the topic is introduced by a presentational sentence stat- 
ing the existence of an entity or is flagged by the indefinite-spe- 
cific marker wahad (/xa-/ in Telkepe). In Jewish Gabes, there are 
also rare instances of a first-mentioned topic, which are not acti- 


vated in any way: 
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(6) ™zug"* yhabbu bafdham yasar farrsu 
couple like.prx.3PL each.other a.lot get.married.sFx.3PL 
us ma_‘talsus man ad-dar man 
and NEG leave.sFX.3PL.NEG from DEF-house from 
al-Sars sahrin 
DEF-wedding two.months 
‘A couple loved each other a lot, they got married and for 


two months since the wedding have not leave their home.’ 

(5:1-2) 

This is the opening sentence of the tale, yet the couple is not def- 
inite or introduced by an existential sentence. According to Gun- 
del (1988, 215), indefinite topics are usually anchored in an- 
other, definite entity (Coghill 2018, 308). However, as example 
(6) demonstrates, the topic can appear for the first time as indef- 
inite and unanchored. 

Another point of convergence of Jewish Gabes with 
Telkepe is topicalisation of adverbs or adverbial clauses. In nu- 
merous Arabic dialects, it is a common tendency to topicalise 
temporal verbs, like sar ‘to become’ or kan ‘to be’, which do not 
bear any direct syntactic relationship with the main clause 
(Brustad 2000, 337). Jewish Gabes does not appear to utilise this 
strategy. However, there are numerous cases of topicalised ad- 
verbial clauses, which have the same intonational structure as 


the T-C sentences: 
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(7) lila fi-llil xtdi li aziz Lalik 
night in-pEF-night take.IMp.FS REL dear on.you 
wa truhi I-babak 
and go.PFx.FS__to-father.yours 
‘Late in the night take whatever is valuable to you and go 
back to your father.’ (7:81) 


(8) nhar al-mélex t%adda masi fal 
day  oeF-king  pass.SFX.3MS go.AP.MS on 
al-bhar yarqa 
DEF-sea_ find.pFx.3SM 


‘One day the king was passing by, found (...)’ (7:65) 


Coghill (2018, 310) reports the same tendency in Telkepe, where 
topicalised adverbs set the temporal frame of the event. 

Despite certain similarities between the two languages, 
from a wider perspective, the development of word order in Ar- 
abic and NENA has followed different paths. Maghrebi Arabic has 
not been affected by neighbouring, non-Semitic languages to the 
same extent as NENA. The language contact-induced changes are 
particularly conspicuous in the region of Western Asia, where 
sentence typology of both NENA and, to a lesser extent, Arabic 
has undergone modifications under the influence of Turkic and 
Iranian languages. In the Jewish dialect of Sanandaj and other 
NENA dialects of northern Iraq and north-western Iran, the orig- 
inal Semitic VO order switched to OV due to contact with Turkic 
(Khan 2018, 21). Moreover, in those NENA dialects which 
adopted OV, syntactic elements expressing goals of verbs of 
movement are placed after the verb, whereas it is usually the case 


in OV languages that all the arguments precede the verb (Khan 
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2018, 23). This development was presumably induced by neigh- 
bouring Turkic and Iranian languages. Finally, all the languages 
in the region, including NENA and Arabic, have an obligatory, 
clause-final copula, which has diffused from Iranian (Khan 2018, 
20). 

The situation in North Africa differs considerably from that 
of Western Asia, mostly because of the relative linguistic uni- 
formity of the region. The only language that has been in contact 
with Arabic long enough to induce some changes is Berber, where 
the basic word order is VSO. It has also been argued recently that 
some varieties of Berber are in the process of shifting to a topic- 
prominent system (El-Hankari 2015). As this chapter has indi- 
cated, however, both VSO and T-C constructions are equally 
basic in Arabic, hence no contact-induced change could occur 


with regard to word order. 


7. SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS 


1.0. Demonstrative Pronouns 


1.1. Historical Background 


Semitic languages utilise a diverse array of demonstrative pro- 
nouns, which can be broadly divided into two categories: near 
and far deixis. According to Hasselbach’s (2007) historical recon- 
struction, the most common morpheme of the former is /dV/, 
which is widespread across almost all branches of Semitic, in- 
cluding Ethiopic, North-West Semitic, and varieties of Arabic.' 
This base has in some languages the variant /zV/, as for example 
/za-/ in Gefez, or /ze/ in Hebrew. Apart from the aforemen- 
tioned basic morpheme, Semitic features a variety of additional 
demonstrative elements, which either function as near deictics 
independently, or are attached to other elements to form a cluster 
of morphemes. The list of demonstrative elements utilised in Se- 


mitic includes, among others: /ha/, /la/, /n/, /t/.? The extension 


! The /dV/ base is not attested in East Semitic, which utilises the /an/ 
base for near deixis instead. 


? The /t/ element being a demonstrative element has been a matter of 
dispute among scholars. It occurs in pronouns like Geez zantu (MS), 
Hebrew zot (FS), and Arabic tilka (FS). Although, according to Bath 
(1907, 31), the /t/ element represents a Proto-Semitic demonstrative 
and originally had three gender-sensitive variants—/tu/ (MS), /ti/ (FS), 
and /ta/ (neuter)—it is more plausible that, in the case of Gefez, it 
derives from the independent pronoun wa?atu, while in the rest of the 
languages where it occurs, it marks the feminine. 
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of the original /dV/ element by these other elements is exempli- 
fied by Hebrew hallaze, Arabic ?alladi, Gefez zantu (Hasselbach 
2007, 2). The plural base /?VI1IV/, which also has a shorter ver- 
sion /?Vl1/, can be extended in the same way. One of the most 
commonly agglutinated morphemes is the /n/ element, which is 
present, among others, in Gefez and Aramaic. 

The distribution of the far deixis markers is much less di- 
verse and can be broadly divided into three groups. The first uti- 
lises the /k/ element, which is attached to the near deixis marker. 
This strategy is applied, among others, by virtually all Arabic di- 
alects and by Geez. On the other hand, languages like Hebrew 
and Phoenician do not have a separate morpheme for expressing 
remote deixis and employ anaphoric pronouns instead. Finally, a 
small number of languages use demonstrative elements that play 
a part in the formation of near deixis, like /la/ in the Tigre /lohV- 
/ base, for example (Hasselbach 2007, 7). 

It can therefore be assumed that Proto-Semitic had two 
demonstrative bases, namely /dV/ for the singular, and /?V1/ for 
the plural. The optionality of the demonstrative elements other 
than /dV/, alongside the fact that they are usually attached to 
other elements, points to their later development. Similarly, the 
/?V1IV/ form of the plural seems to consist of the original /?V1/ 
base with an attached /IV/ element. The question remains as to 
what the relationship is between the singular and plural bases, 
and if their morphological heterogeneity reflects the original 
state of affairs. Hasselbach (2007, 1-27) has posed this question 


in her study on the demonstratives in Semitic. Judging from the 
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oldest textual attestations of demonstratives in Semitic, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the Old Babylonian singular far deictic 
pronoun ulliim contains the Proto-Semitic element /?V1/ (Hassel- 
bach 2007, 23). One can therefore not exclude the possibility that 
this element served to express far deixis at an early stage of Se- 


mitic. 
1.2. Typological Perspective 


Demonstratives, from a cross-linguistic perspective, exhibit an 
immense diversity and heterogeneity. A few in-depth studies of 
demonstratives in world’s languages are available (Diessel 1999; 
Bhat 2007). The authors highlight that demonstratives fulfil cru- 
cial communicative functions and have multiple pragmatic us- 
ages. In addition, Brustad (2000, 113) points to the vital role they 
play in narratives, where they tend to occur abundantly, and es- 
pecially in the management of discourse topics. Since my text 
corpus consists mostly of narratives, analysis thereof should yield 
a clear and reliable picture of deixis mechanisms in North African 
Arabic. This section will attempt to outline the main pragmatic 
functions of demonstratives from a typological perspective and 
provide solid theoretical underpinnings for further analysis of my 
data. 

To begin with, languages utilise different categories in or- 
der to express deixis. The most common deictic criterion is a spa- 
tial distinction between near and remote. Bhat (2007, 177) 
demonstrates that the majority of the world’s languages have 
two-fold spatial categories, although there are some languages in 


which distinction is based on three or more points. The spatial 
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reference point of the deixis also exhibits enormous diversity 
across languages. In most of them, the speaker is the centre of 
the deictic system; nonetheless, there are languages in which the 
location of the addressee is reflected by demonstratives as well. 
Apart from the location of the participants in the speech situa- 
tion, some languages make deictic distinction between visible— 
invisible, above—below, inside—outside, etc. (Bhat 2007, 177). 

Depending on their syntax, demonstratives can be divided 
into the following four categories: pronominal, adnominal, ad- 
verbial, and identificational (Dissel 1999, 4). While pronominal 
demonstratives function as independent pronouns substituting 
for a noun or a noun phrase, adnominal usage cooccurs with a 
noun. Adverbial demonstratives in Jewish Gabes do not exhibit 
any variation in terms of inflection or syntax, and will therefore 
not be covered in this chapter. Similarly, identificational demon- 
stratives, which are applied in order to identify an entity appear- 
ing in a speech situation, are of no direct significance for the pre- 
sent analysis. 

Apart from the above syntactic classification, demonstra- 
tives can also be divided according to their pragmatic functions. 
In scholarship on demonstratives, the most commonly applied di- 
vision in this respect is that proposed by Halliday and Hasan 
(1976, 57-76), according to which demonstratives can have ei- 
ther exophoric or endophoric use. The former type of demonstra- 
tive is sometimes described as ‘pointer’, namely, it directs the 
hearer’s attention to entities found in the interlocutors’ surround- 
ings. As argued by Diessel (1999, 114), the exophoric use is ap- 


parently the basic and the unmarked one, and the other types 
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derive from it. All other three types are classified collectively un- 
der the term ‘endophoric’, since, in contradistinction to the exo- 
phoric use, they refer to the internal deixis of the discourse, and 
not to the entities from the external world. The first type, ana- 
phoric, is utilised in order to track participants previously occur- 
ring in the discourse. Anaphoric demonstratives are obligatorily 
coreferential with the noun they accompany. They are crucial in 
the narrative, as they navigate the hearer through different layers 
of the discourse. Similarly, discourse deictic demonstratives, 
which constitute the second type of endophoric usage, fulfil a 
language-internal function (Diessel 1999, 101), namely, they re- 
fer to propositions expressed in the discourse by indicating a spe- 
cific aspect of an utterance, like, for example, its truthfulness or 
falsehood. The last type of endophoric demonstrative is called 
‘recognitional’ and is utilised adnominally to activate a specific 
item of knowledge shared by both participants in the speech sit- 
uation. In other words, it introduces a piece of information that 
is discourse new and hearer old. 

Another classification of pronouns, particularly useful in 
the study of discourse, is that of anaphoric and cataphoric. The 
former type refers to entities already mentioned in the discourse, 
while the latter points to elements which will occur later in the 
discourse. 

It is important to point out that demonstratives across all 
the world’s languages present the same tendency towards gram- 
maticalisation. Diessel (2007, 112) argues that the endophoric 


use of demonstratives can in fact be considered grammaticalised, 
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since it has evolved from a purely deictic exophoric application 


towards a functional organisation of the discourse information. 


1.3. Pragmatic Analysis of the Data 


The data pertaining to demonstrative pronouns in Jewish Gabes 
have been organised according to the criterion of spatial deixis. 
This includes near deixis, remote deixis, and the unstressed 
demonstrative pronoun. The morphology of the demonstratives 
has been treated in detail in chapter 4, 86.7, so, in what follows, 
I will limit myself to a description of the main pragmatic func- 
tions of the demonstratives in Jewish Gabes and in two neigh- 
bouring dialects, Jewish Wad-Souf (Algeria) and Jewish Tripoli, 
in order to obtain a more comprehensive picture of the function- 


ality of pronouns in the region. 


1.3.1. Syntactic Distribution 


Demonstrative pronouns are usually used adnominally; nonethe- 
less, there are some cases of pronominal usage in the text corpus 
as well. It appears that demonstratives substituting for nominals 
are applied to a lesser extent in North Africa than in, for example, 
the Neo-Aramaic dialect of the Christians of Urmi, where they 
occur in a variety of syntactic positions (Khan 2016, 238). 

In various Arabic dialects, a demonstrative can either pre- 
cede or follow the noun. Brustad (2000, 129) points out that, in 
Egyptian, demonstratives mandatorily follow the noun they mod- 
ify, while in Moroccan, Syrian, and Kuwaiti, the post-nominal 
placement is obligatory only when the noun is in a genitive con- 


struction. Apart from these restrictions, the dialects demonstrate 
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a certain level of variation in terms of the placement of demon- 
stratives, usually motivated by pragmatics. As my data indicates, 
demonstratives in Jewish Gabes are subject to strict grammatical 
rules. The proximal demonstrative obligatorily follows the noun, 
while the distal and the unstressed ones are placed before the 
noun. This diverges significantly from Moroccan Arabic, where 
Harrell (1962) does not mention a post-nominal demonstrative 
construction at all, while Brustad (2000, 129) mentions only a 
small number of examples occurring in her data. Brustad (2000, 
130) proposed a pragmatic explanation of the post-nominal posi- 
tion of the pronoun, pointing out that the pre-nominal position 
is usually identificatory and deictic, while the post-nominal 
placement signals an adjectival function. Although my data con- 
tains several cases of identificatory pre-nominal demonstratives, 
there are numerous examples of non-identificatory occurrence as 
well. This is the case with distal demonstratives, which follow 


the first mention of a protagonist. 


1.3.2. Proximal Demonstratives 


Proximal demonstratives fulfil a variety of narrative functions. 
They modify an item which constitutes the subject of the ongoing 
discussion: 
(1) u_ barsa nas kan yaSmlu l-haga hadi? 

and alot people be.sFx.3mMs make.PFx.3PL DEF -thing this 


‘And many people would do this thing?’ 


Pronominally, they designate a protagonist of the narrative: 
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(2) 
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hada dima yii yfawnu 

this always come.pPrx.3ms_help.prx.3ms.him 
u_—ybifu as-Salha 

and sell.prx.3PL DEF-stock 


‘This man always comes to help him sell the stock.’ (5:3) 


Moreover, they fulfil an identificatory function by narrowing the 


reference: 


(3) 


zat bantu hadi msammya 

come.sFx.3Fs daughter.his this name.her 

magqsufat Sabfa snin 

rascal seven years 

‘His daughter came, the one that is called a “seven-year-old 
rascal”.’ (7:12) 


Similarly, as the following passage demonstrates, proximal 


demonstratives are utilised as a means of recognition: 


(4) 


qallu ya  Saddi “Emélex'® hadi banti 
say.SFx.3Ms.him VOC master.my king this daughter.my 
qallu bantek hadi nhabb naxadha 


say.SFx.3MSs.him daughter.your this like.pFx.1sG take.PFx.1sG 
‘He said: your majesty, it is my daughter; he told him: this 
daughter, I would like to marry her.’ (7:41-42) 


In terms of the management of discourse topics, proximal demon- 


stratives serve to retrieve an entity that recently appeared in the 


discourse, and therefore they function anaphorically: 


(S) 


al-Sbad hada kan mhayyar 
DEF-man__ this be.sFx.3mMs_ worried 


‘This man was worried.’ (7:69) 
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Occasionally, proximal demonstratives can signal a pejorative 
connotation, expressing a personal disapproval of the speaker. 
The following passage is at the same time the only example of 
prenominal occurrence of a proximal demonstrative in my text 
corpus: 
(6) qallu hadi I-mra anta taxadha? 
say.SFX.3MS.him this DEF-woman you _ take.prx.2ms. her 
hiya mahbila qalat faqla _fi-hzarha 
she crazy say.SFx.3FS mind.her in-knees.her 
‘Are you going to marry this woman? She is insane, she said 
that her mind is on her knees.’ (7:48) 


Finally, near deixis is used by speakers to flag an item as partic- 
ularly prominent in a certain part of the discourse. The water 
well appearing in the following example is the scene of a signifi- 
cant portion of the story, and is therefore followed by hdda: 
(7) tamma bir gdraq ydasar wa l-bir 

there.is well deep alot and DEF -well 

hada li_yadxal ft ymiut 

this REL enter.PFx.3Ms in.it die.PFx.3Ms 

‘There was a very deep well and whoever goes in that well 

dies, does not go out.’ (2:57) 


1.3.3. Distal Demonstratives 


One of the most important functions of far deixis is marking the 
crucial figures in the discourse. Usually, this technique occurs at 
the beginning of the story and involves the first mention of the 
protagonist flagged by the indefinite-specific article wdhad, 


which is subsequently repeated with the accompanying distal 
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demonstrative. In this context, the indefinite-specific has a cata- 

phoric reference: 

(8) tamma wahda bnayya ysammyitha magsifat Sabfa 
there.is | INDF girl call.PFx.3PL.her rascal seven 
snin hddik al-magsifat sab§a snin nhar 
years that DEF-rascal seven years day 
babaha_ tadda u__Iqa as-saltan 
father.her pass.sFx.3Ms and find.sFx.3Ms.him DEF-sultan 
‘There was a girl, whom people used to call a “seven-year- 
old rascal”, this seven-year-old rascal, one day her father 
was passing and the sultan met him.’ (7:2-3) 


(9) kan ya ma kan fala wdahad 
be.sFx.3MS or NEG be.SFxX.3MS on INDF 
saltan ha@dak s-saltan qdafad yxammam _ kifas 
sultan that DEF-sultan AUX think.prx.3Ms how 
yatmal bas yara wlad_ |-blad 
make.PFX.3MS SUB see.PFX.3MS_ people DEF-city 
‘Once upon a time there was a Sultan, that Sultan was 
thinking what to do in order to see the people of the city.’ 
(Jewish Tripoli) 


The far deixis forms are also utilised in order to indicate temporal 
distance, as demonstrated by example (10). In the first passage, 
hadak marks temporal precedence of the first action, i.e., the man 
riding the donkey, followed by the more recent action of rubbing 


an onion: 
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(10) at-tila fiha nqab wa hddak ‘Saryan 
pEF-fabric in.her holes and _ that naked 
u_-labas ~ wa hadi xdat rds 
and dressed and this  take.sFx.3Fs head 
al-bsal ou  hakkatlo fal zbinu 
DEF-onion and _ rub.sFx.3Fs on  forehead.his 
‘In a fabric there were holes, so he was both naked and 


dressed, and she took an onion and rubbed it on his 
forehead.’ (7:36-37) 


In addition, far deixis can express a spatial distance, as in exam- 
ple (11): 
(11) qal antum mahbulin faqla 
say.SFX.3MS you.PL crazy mind.her 
fi-hzarha hddik txallas fi-safrha 
in-knees.her that finish.pFx.3Fs in-hair.her 
u___safrha_wasal hatta_ raglin 
and hair.her arrive.ap.Ms until legs 
kan tqumi txabbar arzfu l-gadi 
be.sFx.3MS get.up.PFX.3FS inform.PFX.3FS return.IMP.2PL to-there 
‘He told them: you are insane, her mind was on her knees 
because she was finishing [combing] her hair and her hair 
reaches her legs, when she stands up, she will let you know, 
go back there!’ (7:49) 


In certain contexts, a remote demonstrative can denote an un- 
specified entity, which did not occur previously in the discourse. 
When this is the case, the most accurate translation in English 


would include the indefinite article ‘a’: 
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(12) humma zabu zgar wa 
they bring.sFx.3PL children and 
ftaw l-hadak_ I-Sassags 
give.sFx.3PL_ to-that DEF-guard 
‘They would give birth to children and give them to a 
guard.’ (2:52) 


Anaphorically, far deixis is utilised to express a referent that has 
been mentioned previously in the discourse, but the speaker as- 
sumes that it is hardly retrievable from the memory of the lis- 
tener: 
(13) arra man kull rqa hddik 

see.sFxX.3MS from all find.sFx.3ms_ that 

al-mart wahda li {anda darba 

DEF-woman INDF REL at-her blast 

‘He had a look and found among all of them the woman 

who has a scar on her back.’ (2:47) 


(14) u Lmra u__—s-iL-ragal_~=s«dli'—s saknin __fi-hadik 
and DEF-woman and DEF-man REL live.ap  in-that 
al-hus daxxlu u —- famlilu kabtidu 
DEF-house-enter.SFX.3PL.him and make.srx.3PL.him respect 
‘And the woman and man who lived in that house took him 
inside, and showed him respect.’ (Jewish Tripoli)* 


Moreover, in terms of managing discourse topics, distal demon- 


stratives occur in a construction that marks the first mention of a 


* This fragment has been excerpted from the following folktale: 
https://www.lashon.org/1/node/523, accessed 5 March 2024. 
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secondary story figure. It comprises the unstressed distal demon- 


strative hak (see §1.3.4) and the distal demonstrative pronoun: 


(15) farrast mfa hak ar-razal hadak ar-rdZal 
marry.SFx.3FS with that DEF-man that DEF-man 
yaxdam falayam yzib u__—iyasri 


work.PFx.3MsS on.them  bring.prx.3mMs and buy.pPFx.3Ms 
‘She got married to that man, that man would work for 
them, bring food, buy things.’ (Jewish Wad-Souf) 


1.3.4. Unstressed Distal Demonstratives 


1. 


hak al-qadd I-Saziz, abtat (1:6) 
‘What a precious figure! She was late [going back inside].’ 


¢tatlu, xtid hdd al-xabza u kulha, rfatha Sazbathu hak al-xabza 
(1:16) 

‘She gave to him saying: take this bread and eat it. He took it 
and found a favour in the bread.’ 


frah as-saltan, Za l-hak al-wald, Stalo flis, wig (2:53) 
‘The sultan was happy, he came to this man, gave him money, 
coins.’ 


Zuz axwat, wahad zawali wa wahad mastagni, hak al-gawadli kull 
nhar xmis, yamsi l-xu yaSti flis (3:1-2) 

‘Two brothers, one poor and the other one rich. That poor one 
goes every Thursday to his brother, so he gives him money.’ 


az hiya Zabat hak al-mazan l-omha (3:49) 
‘So she brought that scale to the mother.’ 


In addition to proximal and distal demonstratives, Jewish Gabes 


utilises also an ungendered, unstressed demonstrative article. Un- 


like the unstressed demonstrative article /had-/ in Moroccan Ar- 
abic, which, as argued by Harrell (1962, 147), does not distin- 


guish between near and far deixis, hak in Jewish Gabes is related 
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to remote deixis and, in some cases, substitutes for the full distal 
demonstrative. 

As shown by the above examples, the functional inter- 
changeability of the two types of demonstratives is significant. 
To begin with, the use of hak in example (4) suggests that it can 
replace hddak in the construction that introduces a protagonist. 
Moreover, as demonstrated by example (3), it functions anaphor- 
ically to mark an entity that has already been introduced in the 
discourse, but is not immediately retrievable from the memory of 
the listener. Similarly, in examples (1), (2), and (5), hak denotes 
objects remote from both the speaker and the listener. It is rea- 
sonable, therefore, to suppose that hak is not an independent ar- 
ticle, like /ha-/ or /had-/ in other dialects, but rather a truncated 


version of hadak. 


1.4. Demonstratives in North African Arabic: 


A Comparative Perspective 


As has already been mentioned, Moroccan Arabic utilises some 
demonstrative strategies that do not occur in Jewish Gabes. This 
discrepancy potentially suggests that the western varieties of 
North African Arabic diverge from their eastern counterparts in 
terms of expressions of deixis. In the present section, I will inves- 
tigate the distribution of demonstratives in selected dialects of 
the region. 

A preliminary examination of the data from Jewish Tunis 
already reveals some differences. Although the forms of near and 
far deixis converge in both dialects, Jewish Tunis utilises a short- 


ened form of the proximal demonstrative, which Cohen (1975, 
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224) calls the ‘construct state form’. In contradistinction to the 
full form, which as a rule follows the noun, its short counterpart 
precedes the noun. Its presence is also attested in Moroccan Ara- 
bic, as well as in Syrian and Kuwaiti varieties (Brustad 2000, 
115). However, it appears that this form is not utilised in Jewish 
Gabes. Although hdd occurs in passage (1:16), I argue that this is 
hadi with elided final vowel, rather than a separate form. The 
elision of vowels in word-final position, conditioned by the fol- 
lowing word starting with a vowel, is a common phenomenon in 
Jewish Gabes. In addition, Jewish Tunis applies the form dl in 
order to express far deixis, which parallels the Syrian and Kuwaiti 
unstressed demonstrative article /ha/ (Cohen 1975, 225). This 
form has not been attested in Jewish Gabes either. 

The Bedouin dialect of Douz presents some similarities to 
Jewish Gabes, namely, it has a set of two full far and near demon- 
stratives and an ungendered hak, but it utilises also the so-called 
‘double’ demonstrative construction, attested, among others, in 
Syrian and Kuwaiti dialects (Ritt-Benmimoun 2014, 83; Brustad 
2000, 131). This construction combines the /ha-/ demonstrative 
article preceding the noun, and the full near demonstrative in the 
postnominal position. Similarly to the previous two demonstra- 
tives, it has not been attested in Jewish Gabes. 

Certain dialects, like Jewish Algiers and some Moroccan 
varieties, apply, in addition to the basic set of full demonstra- 
tives, a shortened form of the remote demonstrative dak. Cohen 
(1912, 346) merely points out that, in Jewish Algiers, dak is a 
shorter variant of hadak, without giving any description of its 
syntactic behaviour. On the other hand, Brustad (2000, 126) 
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notes that, in the region of Fes, dak, which can modify both sin- 
gular and plural nouns of both genders, functions in a similar 
manner to the proximal anaphoric hdd. In the region of Tangiers, 
this demonstrative has the form dik and, like dak, is anaphoric 
and ungendered (Brustad 2000, 127). 


8. CONCLUSION 


This study was concerned with systematic description of the 
grammar of Jewish Gabes and, by providing comparative data, it 
attempted to situate it within the dialectological landscape of 
North African Arabic. It has striven to address several challenges 
that modern Maghrebi dialectology faces. As was pointed out in 
the introduction, this field suffers from a lack of a diachronic ap- 
proach to syntax, particularly from a comparative perspective. 
The linguistic analysis presented in this volume has hopefully, on 
the one hand, contributed to a better understanding of Jewish 
North African dialects, and on the other, cast more light on the 
differences between Jewish and Muslim dialects. It has been es- 
tablished that Jewish Gabes belongs to the first-layer (pre-Hilali) 
dialects of Maghrebi Arabic, which, with the exception of several 
cities like Mahdia and Tunis, are no longer spoken in Tunisia. 
The linguistic features of this variety, due to its ancient character, 
point to a number of substrate and language contact scenarios. 
In Part I, on phonology, I demonstrated that the interdental 
consonants have merged with their plosive counterparts. As is the 
case with other sedentary dialects, /q/ is generally preserved, alt- 
hough /g/ is found in certain lexemes and there exist minimal 
pairs proving its phonemic status. When it comes to the distribu- 
tion of /h/, I have demonstrated that, in contradistinction to Jew- 
ish Tunis, this sound has in Jewish Gabes rather stable and audi- 
ble realisation, except in word-final position. I paid special atten- 


tion to the development of sibilants in North Africa and argued 
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that plain /s/ and /z/ are not phonemic in Jewish Gabes, alt- 
hough, as demonstrated, the range of emphaticity of /s/ and /z/ 
is fairly wide. The following part of the chapter dealt with em- 
phasis spread in Jewish Gabes. The preliminary results of this 
analysis prove, firstly, that the pharyngealised character of /q/ is 
weak, and secondly, that the emphatic consonants in the dialect 
in question have different degrees of spreadability. In terms of 
the vowel inventory, I have demonstrated that Jewish Gabes has 
three long phonemic vowels: /i/, /4/, and /i/, and three short 
phonemic vowels: /a/, /a/, and /o/, although the phonemic sta- 
tus of /o/ is uncertain, as only one minimal pair has been found 
where the opposition between short /o/ and /a/ differentiates 
the meaning. I have pointed out a few possible qualities of /2/, 
depending on the consonantal environment. My findings prove 
that, although the vowel inventory of Jewish Gabes is similar to 
that of Jewish Tunis, the distribution of /o/ in the former is much 
more limited. On the other hand, short /a/ does seem to be pho- 
nemic in Jewish Gabes, in contrast to Jewish Djerba, where only 
/2/ is phonemic. Finally, I have demonstrated that David Cohen’s 
(1975, 64) claim about the tendency towards the preservation of 
diphthongs among Jewish dialects of Tunisian Arabic is not valid 
for southern Tunisian dialects, where they tend to be contracted. 

Part II, on morphology, has demonstrated that the dialect 
of Gabes differs in some aspects from one of its typologically clos- 
est neighbours, namely the Jewish dialect of Tunis. This is the 
case, for example, with the gender distinction in 2FS forms of 


both the suffix and prefix conjugations, which does not exist in 
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Jewish Tunis. Jewish Gabes, similarly to Jewish Djerba, has pre- 
served this distinction. I have paid special attention to the dia- 
chronic evolution of the verbal system, which demonstrates a sig- 
nificant departure from the CA stem system. Moreover, as has 
been argued, Jewish Gabes has developed an alternative way of 
expressing the passive, by means of a bipartite construction in- 
volving an active verb together with a personal object pronoun. 
I have explained this development by means of analogy. Chapter 
4, on nominal morphology, was primarily focused on thorough 
presentation of the data. Where possible, I have made remarks 
on semantic differences between selected nouns in Jewish Gabes 
and in Jewish Tunis. As has been demonstrated, there exist sali- 
ent lexical differences between Jewish Gabes and the dialects 
spoken in the North of Tunisia. 

Part III was devoted to the investigation of syntax. It in- 
cluded discussion of a number of syntactic phenomena, which 
were analysed from cross-linguistic and Semitic perspectives. In 
the section on definiteness, I pointed to salient differences in the 
way Moroccan Arabic and Jewish Gabes encode definiteness. 
Subsequently, I presented a classification of genitive exponents, 
followed by a description of nominal concord. As I have shown, 
Jewish Gabes, similarly to other Jewish dialects of the region, 
demonstrates strict syntactic agreement between constituents of 
the sentence. This phenomenon, which constitutes another iso- 
gloss shared by several Jewish dialects of the region, could po- 
tentially be explained by language contact with Israeli Hebrew. 
Nevertheless, in-depth diachronic research into the development 


of agreement is needed in order to ascertain whether deflected 
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agreement has ever been generalised in Judaeo-Arabic. In con- 
tradistinction to this, the second-wave dialects (and some first- 
wave dialects like Muslim Tunis), have deflected agreement 
when the subject is of low individuation. In my study of subordi- 
nation, I have considered three types of subordinate clauses: rel- 
ative clauses, adverbial clauses, and complements. I have argued 
that relative clauses in Jewish Gabes are of an external, post- 
nominal type and can be either restrictive or non-restrictive. As 
in many other modern Arabic dialects, the syntactic behaviour of 
relative clauses in Jewish Gabes is to a large extent dependent on 
the definiteness of the head noun. It has been demonstrated that 
definite nouns attract the relative pronoun and bring about re- 
sumption in the relative clause. On the other hand, when the rel- 
ativised item is indefinite, relativisation tends to be realised by 
means of coordination or asyndetically. The study of adverbial 
clauses provided a thorough presentation and taxonomy of data. 
The data analysis involved six semantic groups of adverbial 
clauses in Jewish Gabes. Special attention was paid to temporal 
clauses. The analysis of the third type of subordination, i.e., com- 
plementation, was primarily concerned with syntactic phenom- 
ena caused by the semantics of the matrix predicate. I argued that 
the meaning of the main predicate conditions, to a large extent, 
the syntagm of the complement. In addition, a semantic taxon- 
omy of complement-taking predicates was presented. Each class 
of complements was classified according to tense predetermina- 
tion. I have argued that Jewish Gabes makes a clear distinction 


between deontic and epistemic modality. Moreover, I have 
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shown different ways of expressing obligation in the dialect, in- 
volving the particles lagam, malziim fal, and yalzam + personal 
pronoun. §2.0, on expressions of tense and aspect, has demon- 
strated that the p-stem and s-stem are primarily aspectual, and 
the temporal dimension is expressed by other constituents of the 
sentence. I have shown that the active participle in the Jewish 
dialects encodes the present progressive, while in their Muslim 
counterparts it functions as a perfect. It has been tentatively sug- 
gested that this divergence could point to a North-West Semitic 
substrate in the Jewish varieties. In the section on word order, I 
demonstrated that the SVO order differs from T-C, and that these 
should generally be regarded as two distinct types of sentence 
with different discourse functions. I have presented two argu- 
ments in support of this view, related to the intonation and syn- 
tax of these sentences. Finally, in chapter 7, I made a distinction 
between proximal, distal, and unstressed distal pronouns, simul- 
taneously analysing their discourse functions. 

To sum up, as the present volume has demonstrated, Jew- 
ish Gabes belongs typologically to the group of first-layer, seden- 
tary dialects, which constitute a minority in the North African 
dialectal landscape. This is mostly due to an influx of rural and 
Bedouin populations to Maghrebi cities, which has brought about 
a merger of the first- and second-layer dialects, resulting in turn 
in the redefinition of the traditional isoglosses. Part of this vol- 
ume was devoted to investigation of confessional differences as 
reflected in the Jewish and Muslim varieties of Arabic. One of the 


promising pathways of future research would be to extend this 
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line of investigation to other communities, in order to better un- 
derstand the nature and the development of Judaeo-Arabic. As I 
have demonstrated, not only do Jewish dialects differ from their 
Muslim counterparts on the lexical level, but there exist certain 
salient grammatical divergences as well. Research combining lin- 
guistic inquiry with social history could therefore yield some in- 
triguing results. 


APPENDIX 
A CORPUS OF SELECTED NARRATIVES 
QUOTED IN THE VOLUME 
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1.0. The Tale of the Beggar and the Loaf of Bread 


Speaker: Tzivia Tobi, age: 76 


Place and time of recording: Israel, December 2016 


(1) misi gallu: ana fgqartu qiim agni, ana qtaltu qiim ahyi (2) 
wahad ma yatlab ya krim taf alla (3) wsal l-ad-dar, drab ab-bab, 
yoatlab ya krim ta¥ alla (4) talfat ol-xadma, kan tasbah fi (5) famm 
taqa{ wa al-fin barraqa (6) hak al-qadd 1-%aziz, abtat (7) nadatha 
lallatha (8) qaltalha: ya xliqa ka-yakSabha hadd (9) u qallak za 
yatlab (10) talfat tsaf fi (11) qalotlu: adxal! (12) qaltalha: asm‘i, 
xiidi fazin, a{Zni, u tayyabi xabZa u fi-qalb {abbyiha b-alwiz mon- 
daxal (13) aftyi al-xabza yastagna biha wa waqt ywolli "Yasir™, 
naxdu (14) talfat ol-xabza wa {tatalhu (15) qatlu: astanna Swiya, 
hak ol-xabza yzZayyoed fiha rabbi (16) ¢tatlu, xtid had ol-xabza u 
kulha (17) rfaha {azbathu hak al-xabza (18) tla‘, lqa hantit ahda 
(19) gal: ana "ani "" u al-xabza habb nakolha, aftini nfayyas 
xabza, wa aftini hzina Smifa, u qritis wqid bas nasfalha (20) 
xdaha, {ta nfayyas xabza oxra (21) rawwah biha lo-d-dar, qal al- 
mortu: had ol-xabza famri ma ratha fini al-kbar (22) hatti 
Sakkina u nqassttha (23) htiwa qass, talfu hak al-hazin al-lwiz al- 
kall (24) qa l-ahzin eambaraq fi-fazab rabbi (25) man gadwa 
wallalha, qalalha: ya krim taf alla (26) qaf tSifi Skin za? 
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(1) Moses said to him: I have made him poor, try to make him 
rich; I have killed him, try to revive him. (2) A man went to beg 
for money (3) He arrived at a house, knocked on the door and 
begged. (4) A handmaid went out and kept looking at him. (5) 
Her mouth was wide open while she was gazing on him (6) What 
a precious figure! She was late [going back inside] (7) Her mis- 
tress called her (8) She said to her: oh, such a figure as no one 
has ever seen! (9) And he said to you that he came to beg (10) 
She came out to see him (11) She said to him: come in! (12) She 
(the mistress) said to her: listen, take dough, knead it and bake 
bread, filling it inside with coins (13) Give him this bread so that 
he becomes rich from it and when he is already rich, we will 
marry him [to you] (14) The bread came out and she gave it to 
him (15) She said to him: wait a little bit, God will add to this 
bread (16) She gave to him saying: take this bread and eat it (17) 
He took it and he liked the bread (18) He went out and found a 
shop nearby (19) He said: I am poor and I would like to eat the 
bread, so give me half of it and give me a (poor, miserable)! can- 
dle and a box of matches so I can light it (20) He took it and gave 
him half of another bread (21) He (the owner of the shop) came 
back home with the bread and said to his wife: this bread, my 
eye has never seen this grandness (22) Bring a knife and we will 
cut it! (23) He cut it and all the (poor, miserable) coins came out 
(24) he (the poor, the miserable) was gazing on this miracle of 
God (25) the next day he (the beggar) came back to her saying: 


may God have mercy! (26) Can you see who is coming?! 


' The word hazin/hzina is introduced in folktales to notify the listener 
that something bad is going to happen to the main character. 
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(27) galotlu: hak al-xabZa li {tithalok Sa ‘malt biha? (28) ya lolla, 
nhabb nakalha yasor Sliya u kbira faliya (29) xdit nfayyas hzina 
smifa u qritis wqid bas notfassa biha (30) galtolha: afmlilu hzina 
oxra (31) qamot famlotlu wahda oxra, xir mon-sal-liwla (32) 
qalotlu aqbel ma ‘tatalhu: redd balok Sliha, radd balak tbihha 
(33) qalha: mlih, u mSa 1-daru (34) fi-tniya dxel al™hanit™, wa 
{awed li {mal mbarah (35) Za f-as-sbah ya krim taf alla (36) Sbik 
rzait? (37) ya lalla, kanat hak al-xabza kbira Sliya, ¢titha ol 
“Ehanut™ u xdit nfayyas xabZa, u Smifa u qritis wqid (38) famlilu 
hzina oxra u doxoallilu kam§a lwiz fi-1]-$Zin (39) radd balok taftiha 
1-hantt, kilha onti (40) galha: mlih (41) hiiwa hbat mon ad-driz, 
l-ahzin, Ster, tah u mat (42) talfat ktiba fi-l-hit: ana qtaltu qium 


ahyi, ana fgortu, qim agni. 
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(27) The bread that I gave to you, what have you done with it? 
(28) O my lady, I wanted to eat it but it was too much for me and 
it was too big (29) I took half of the bread, (the poor, the miser- 
able) candle, and a small box of matches in order to light it (30) 
She said to her: make him another bread (literally: make him an- 
other misery) (31) She got up to make another, better than the 
first one (32) She said to him before giving it to him: be careful 
with it, make sure not to sell it (33) He said to her: fine, and went 
home (34) On his way he walked in the shop and repeated the 
same as he did yesterday (35) In the morning he came back to 
beg (36) What is the matter with you? Why did you come back? 
(37) O my lady, the bread was too big for me, I gave it to the 
shop and took half of the bread, a candle, and a small box of 
matches (38) Make another bread and put a handful of coins in- 
side the dough (39) Make sure not to give it to the shop, eat it by 
yourself (40) He said to her: fine (41) When he was going down 
on the stairs, poor man, he stumbled, fell down and died (42) An 
inscription appeared on the wall saying: I have made him poor, 


try to make him rich; I have killed him, try to revive him. 
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2.0. The Sultan and Three Daughters 


Speaker: Haya Mazouz, age: 76 


Place and time of recording: Israel, March 2019 


(1) as-saltan, fandu tlat bnat (2) l-kbira safrha bda abyad, u t- 
tanya bahya u t-talta zgira (3) 0z-zgira kanat fayqa (4) msat l-as- 
stiq, f-as-siiq srat tlata bottixa (5) hiya mSat zabot tlata battixa (6) 
wahda tayba, hamra, wahda xadra u wahda bahya (7) wa 
baftethom |-as-saltan, le-babaha (8) ol-baba tallat tlata battixa, 
mabsit, bantu baftatlo? battixa (9) qasshom, al-lila hamra, u t- 
tanya tayba u t-talta xadra, noyya (10) (0z)za |-wuzir qallu: 
asmaf, (a)tlata battixat li bYatetham boentek, filham ramz (11) 
qallu: l-hamra, bentak |-kbira kabrat, l-oxra f-at-tniya wa at-talta 
zgira (12) al-baba tgassas, Sa {mol? (13) 1-kbira xdaha razal, xda 
wald wzZir, wa ot-tanya xdaha razal (14) wa hadik 9z-zgira, gal, 
ya kalba bant kalba, qallham: Sifu wahad l-akter agzan, l-aktar 
moxnan, l-akter zawali, xtidtla (15) tamma wahed, yaqfad taht 
sozra taf blah, yhall fammu wa yStenna hatt ol-blah ytihlu fi- 
fammu (16) f-al-laxer hiwa yaqfad akak, zaw |-wozra qallu: 
tamma wahad li hiwa ma tharroks, hiiwa yStenna hatt ytihlu 
makla fi-fammu (17) gallu: hadak zibu yaxed al-bant (18) zabila, 
gerqri, qallu: xtidha (19) qallu: ya Saddi saltan, ana ma Sandas 
sniiwa nakoal, wa onti taftini bontak? Snttwa nafmel biha? fi-snu 


nwokkealha? 


? Occasionally, the preposition lu ‘to him’ interchanges with lo, presum- 
ably due to the parallel form in Modern Hebrew. 
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(1) The sultan had three daughters (2) The eldest one started 
having grey hair, the second one was fine and the third one was 
still small (3) The young one was smart (4) She went to the souk 
and bought there three melons (5) She went there and brought 
three melons (6) One ripe, red, one green, and one fine (7) And 
she sent them to the sultan, her father (8) The father took out the 
three melons, happy that his daughter had sent him melons (9) 
He cut them, the first one was red, the second one was ripe and 
the third one was still green, unripe (10) The minister came and 
said to him: listen, there is a hint in these three melons that your 
daughter has sent you (11) He said to him: the red one — your 
eldest daughter got old, the other one is on her way (to get old) 
and the third one is still small (12) The father got angry, what 
did he do? (13) He married the eldest to a man, the son of the 
minister, he married also the second one (14) And that small one, 
he said, the daughter of a bitch, he said to them: look for the one 
that is the laziest, the dirtiest and the poorest and marry her to 
him (15) There was a man who was sitting beneath a date palm, 
he would open his mouth and he would wait until the date fell 
into it (16) Finally, when he was sitting like this, the ministers 
came and said to him (the sultan): there is a man who does not 
move, he waits for the food to fall down into his mouth (17) He 
said to him: bring that man to marry the daughter (18) They 
brought him to her, they said to him: marry (her) (19) He said to 
him: O your majesty, I have nothing to eat and you will give me 
your daughter? What will I do with her? How will I feed her? 
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(20) gallu: Ana ma nafroefs Sayy, atmoalli mZiya wa xid al-bont, 
ma nhabb§ nsif xliqatkom (21) ommha ‘tatham flis, {tatham 
albas u mSaw (22) bafd nhar zaw taht al-naxla, wa al-bont famlot 
HEsuka™ (23) mSat l-naxla taf rman, qassot 1-frif, nezrethum u 
tedrablu fi-razlih mon lita hatt or-razal bda yotharrak wa dammu 
bda yazri fi ™gifu'®, yiqof {al rezlih u bda yam8i (24) al-darb 
geymu (25) hiya gafdat u tafddat “Sayara™, qamot zat 1-al-kbir 
tahham, qatlo: afYmalli mzZiya, razli ma Yandis§ xadma, xtidhu 
mafkom, yoxdoam wa yfawnok (26) za li wagaf Salayhom, qalla: 
zibi (27) za, qallo: tgadd t{Yass fi-l-lil? (28) qallu: ngadd, li thabb 
na{moallak (29) msaw msaw mSaw fo-t-tniya Yatsu (30) u gafdu 
u yaklu u yasrbu u hbat faloyhom al-lil (31) wa qallu: anti tfass 
fal ahsanat (32) wagqt hiiwa ka-yfa8ss fi-nofs al-lil, zat wahda mra, 
zat u lawwhat haza, hiwa yhabb yafraf Sniiwa lawwhat (33) 
hiiwa Zra wa xda fsa u drabha fi-dharha u harbatlo (34) sabbaha 
sbah rqaw wald mayyoet, wald as-saltan (35) 1-s-saltan Sandu 
Sabfa nga (36) kull mra li tiled, tlat arb’a ayyam u yaxdu 1|-wald 
ylawwhu (37) ma ya‘rfus Skiin yaxdu yaqtlu (38) wahda tzib u 


Satta ma yzibus (39) wahda fihom tanga 
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(20) He said to him: I do not care, do me a favour and take her, 
I do not want to see either of you (literally: I do not want to see 
your figure) (21) Her mother gave them money, gave them 
clothes and they left (22) One day later they came under a palm 
tree and the girl constructed a tent (23) She went to the pome- 
granate tree, cut some branches, bound them and started hitting 
his feet from beneath until the man started moving and the blood 
started running in his body, he stood up on his feet and started 
walking (24) The flogging woke him (25) While she was sitting, 
a caravan was passing by, she stood up and went to talk to the 
person in charge (literally: to the one who is standing upon 
them), she said to him: do me a favour, my husband does not 
have a job, take him with you, he will work and will help you 
(26) The person in charge came and said to her: bring him! (27) 
He came and said to him: will you guard the cattle in the night? 
(28) He said to him: I will guard, I will do whatever you want 
(29) They walked, walked, walked and on the way they became 
thirsty (30) They sat down, ate, drank and the night fell upon 
them (31) And they said to him: will you guard the horses? (32) 
While he was guarding at midnight, a woman came, she came 
and threw something, he wanted to know what she had thrown 
(33) He ran and took a stick and hit her on the back but she 
escaped from him (34) Early in the morning they found a dead 
child, the child of a sultan (35) The sultan has seven women (36) 
Every woman who gives birth, after three or four days someone 
would take the child and throw it away (37) They did not know 
who took it to kill it (38) One gives birth and six others do not 
(39) One of them was jealous 
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(40) Za l-s-saltan, qallu: ya Saddi saltan, ana fi-l-lil nfass u zat 
xyal, xbat haza u msat (41) kif xbat ana zrit wra u drabta (42) as- 
saltan bda yxoammom (43) qallu: tafrof Snu tatmal? xiid Sabfa nsa 
nta’k, ana drabtha fi-d-dhar ntahha (44) suf Skun Yandu drabb fi- 
dharha (45) Skiin yzi yaxdu u ylawwhu? (46) qallu: fandak haqq 
ya woaldi (47) arra mon kull rga hadik ol-moart wahda li Sanda 
darba (48) qalla: ya bent ahram, qassiila rasa! (49) Sniiwa 
¥Emitbarer'” ? (50) hiya ma tzib§ zgar, l-oxrin yzibu, az hiya kanat 
tanga (51) humma yiildu wa hiya taqtlu (52) humma zabu zgar, 
wa ¢taw |-hadak 1-{§Sas (53) frah as-saltan, za |-hak al-wald, ¢talo 
flas, lwiz (54) gatlo: anti mannaftni! (55) al-mra hablot, tzib 
wold, ma tammas Skiin yaqtlu (56) humma mSaw yasor, ot-tnitya 
twila u ufalom al-ma (57) Sa {amlu? tamma bir garaq yasor wa |- 
bir hada li yadxal fi ymit, ma yatlafs (58) za wahad menhum 
qallu: thabb tadxal anti? (59) gallu: bahi, nadxel (60) bfatu bas 
ymit (61) ya yzib ya ma yzibi§ (62) xdaw rabti fi-l-hboal glid u 
daxxli, hbat lita (63) Zaw 0Z-zniin qallu: Sniwa thabb hini? 


falas tqallaqna? (64) gallu: fandna glamm, ma Yandnas ma 
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(40) He went to the sultan and said to him: your majesty, at night 
when I was guarding the livestock, a figure came, it threw some- 
thing and left (41) When she threw it, I ran behind her and hit 
her (42) The sultan started thinking (43) He said to him: do you 
know what you should do? Take your seven women, I have hit 
the back of a woman (44) Look which of them has the mark of a 
hit on her back (45) Who was coming to take the child and throw 
it away? (46) He said to him: you are right, my boy (47) He had 
a look and found among all of them the woman who has a mark 
on her back (48) He said to her: O accursed woman! Cut off her 
head! (49) What happened? (50) She did not give birth, and the 
others did so she was jealous (51) They would give birth and she 
would kill (52) They would give birth children and give it to her 
to look after (53) The sultan was happy, he came to this man, 
gave him money, coins (54) He said to him: you saved me! (55) 
The woman was pregnant, gave birth to a son, there is no one to 
kill him (56) They walked a lot, the way was long, and they ran 
out of water (57) What did they do? There was a very deep well 
and whoever goes in dies, does not go out (58) One of them came 
and asked him: would you like to go in? (59) He said to him: fine, 
I will go (60) They sent him to death (literally: they sent him so 
he dies) (61) Either he brings (the water) or he does not (62) 
They took him and tied him up with a thick rope and put him in 
the well, he descended (63) The ghosts came and said to him: 
what do you want here? Why are you disturbing us? (64) He said 


to him: we have cattle, but we do not have water 
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(65) gallu: tuwwa naqtlik, ma naqtliks kan tzibna agzan mon 
Bagdad, za hadak 92Zin wa mortu famoltlu “beayot™ ma kanats 
bahia mortu (66) tgassas falaya, doarba dorba reddha ahsan (67) 
qalla: ma twoalli ahsan, twolli Zin, kan yzi hadak ol-agzan mon 
Bagdad (68) qallu: kan tzibli agzan mon Bagdad naftik al-ma, 
naftik li thabb onti wa morti torz%a 9ZZina (69) qallu: ana agzan 
mon Bagdad! (70) qallu: anti?! (71) gallu: ay (72) gallu: kifas zit? 
(73) qallu: zib al-forsa! (74) htiwa hatt yaddu fal al-farsa wa hiya 
wallat zin (75) gallu: fandak haqq (76) {talo dhabb wa ma (77) 
tlaf fis{a, ol"*Sayara™ farhu wa ¢taw |-ma 1-glamm ntahem u 
rewwhu l-ad-dar (78) zat al-martu qalatlo: assntiwa ‘malt gadi, 
Sntiiwa qbalt (79) hiiwa ‘tala dhabb qalla: amli li thabbi (80) 
qalatlo: zibtli dannya kulla! (81) hiya zabot xaddama qwiyy (82) 
qaltallam: tuwwa bniyuli qsar qbal dar babay, xir man tau, u 
nhabba sahrin takmal (83) fisfa bnaw sraw mibilya (84) waqt 
kull al-baba lahi bi-l-xadma nta{u (85) u nhar wahad zat a5-Soms, 
hiwa qfad fi-l-balkon u Saf aq-qsar (86) qal: o8Skiin kalb bna dar 
qbeal u xir man dari? (87) Za wzir qallu: ya Saddi saltan, bantek 


oz-zgira bnat aq-qsar, li lawwaht mfa hada l-agzan 
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(65) He said to him: We will kill you now, but we will not kill 
you if you bring us the idle man from Baghdad, a ghost came and 
his wife was causing him problems, his wife was not good (66) 
He got angry with her, he hit her, hit her and turned her into a 
horse (67) He said to her: you will not be a horse and you will 
turn back into a ghost if the idle man from Baghdad comes here 
(68) He said to him: if you bring here the idle man from Baghdad, 
I will give water, I will give you whatever you want and my wife 
will turn back into a ghost (69) He said to him: I am the idle man 
from Baghdad! (70) He said to him: you?! (71) He said to him: 
yes! (72) He said to him: how did you walk? (73) He said to him: 
bring the mare (74) He put his hand on the mare and she turned 
into a ghost (75) He said to him: you are right (76) He gave him 
water and gold (77) He came out quickly, the members of the 
caravan were happy and gave the cattle water and set off home 
(78) His wife came and said to him: what did you do down there? 
What did you receive? (79) He gave her the gold and said to her: 
do whatever you want (80) She said to him: you have brought 
me an entire world! (81) She brought strong workers (82) She 
said to them: now build me a castle in front of my father’s house, 
even better than his, and I want it to be finished within two weeks 
(83) They built it quickly and bought furniture (84) All this time 
the father was busy at his work (85) And one day the sun rose, 
he sat down on the balcony and saw the castle (86) He said: who 
is this bastard who has built the castle in front of me and even 
better than mine? (87) A minister came and said to him: your 
majesty, it is your youngest daughter who has built this castle, 


the one that you had expelled with the idle man from Baghdad 
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(88) nadaham, zat al-bantu Za or-razal, gallu: ya Saddi saltan, ana 
ma Zalt ma Sarrasts mfaha li ma Stitiks 1-mahar, tuwwa naftik al- 
mahar wa tuwwa na{mol al-Yars (89) Samlu Sars kbir u zabu 


zgaru wa qafdu fi-qsar 
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(88) The father summoned them, the daughter came together 
with the man, he said to him: I have not married her because I 
did not give you the mahr, now I will give you the mahr and now 
we will hold the wedding (89) They held a big wedding and had 
children and stayed in the castle. 
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3.0. Two Brothers 


Speaker: Haya Mazouz, age: 76 
Place and time of recording: Israel, March 2019 
(1) zGz axwat, wahad zawali u wahad maSstagni (2) hak al-zawali 
kull nhar xmi§ yamsi |-xu ya{ti fli§ (3) l-mostagni ma fandis 
wlad u |-zawali fandu yaser zgar (4) 1-zawali ma Yandis makla 
yaiti l-zgaru (5) ma fandtis xadma, ma Sands ma yakal (6) 
yomsi l-xu, xu mastagni, fandu yasor flis, ma Yandis zgar (7) 
yasti nqul ™méa sékel™ yafmal Sabbat ntafu (8) bafd yamat 1- 
xu l-moastagni m$a 1|-blad, sfar (9) u Za l-mortu u qalla: xtiya kif 
yzi afti fli bas yafmal Sabbat (10) qatlu: mlih (11) hiwa za, 
qalla: aftini flis lo-Sabbat (12) marra lila ¢tathu, marra tanya 
¢tathu, marra telta qatlu: yalla, amSi l-rabbi yatlab yaftik, ana 
mus rabbi ta{k (13) ahSom u ma I|-daru yabki, qam yomSsi, yomsi 
l-rabbi (14) bda yamSi yamSi yamSi (15) Sayyab daru u m§a (16) 
wsoal al-bhar (17) qallu ol-bhar: wan ma&i anti? (18) qallu: ana 
masi l-rabbi ya{tini bas nwakkal zgari (19) qallu: yafySak, kif anti 
masi l-rabbi, atlbu {alas ana ma Sandis hit fi-l-bhar (20) qallo: 
bahi u m§Sa (21) qabal sazra kbira taf blah (22) qfad tahta (23) 
zat ol-noxla qaltlu: wan masi? (24) qalla: masi l-rabbi notlbu 
yaitini bas nwakkel wladi, ma ‘Sandis nwakkalham qa‘fdin 


mozzfanin u mort xiiya haSmoetni 
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(1) (There were) two brothers, one poor and the other one rich 
(2) That poor one goes every Thursday to his brother so he gives 
him money (3) The rich one does not have children and the poor 
one has a lot of them (4) The poor one does not have food to feed 
his children (5) He does not have a job, he does not have anything 
to eat (6) He goes to his brother, he is rich but he does not have 
children (7) He gives him, let’s say, one hundred shekel so he can 
have shabbat (8) After some days the rich brother went to an- 
other city, he travelled (9) And he came to his wife (before he 
left) and said to her: if my brother comes, give him money so he 
can have shabbat (10) She said to him: fine (11) He came and 
said to her: give me money for shabbat (12) The first time she 
gave him, the second time she gave him, the third time she said 
to him: go to God and ask him to give you (money), I am not your 
God (13) He got embarrassed and came back home crying, then 
he got up and went, he went to God (14) He set off and walked 
and walked (15) He left his house and walked away (16) He ar- 
rived at the sea (17) The sea said to him: where are you going? 
(18) He said to him: I am going to God so he gives me something 
and I feed my children (19) He said to him: please, once you go 
to God, ask him why I do not have fish in the sea (20) He said to 
him: fine, and left (21) He encountered a big fruit tree (22) He 
sat down beneath (23) A palm came and asked him: where are 
you going? (24) He said to her: I am going to God to ask him to 
give me (money) so I can feed my children, I have nothing to feed 
them, they are hungry (literally: they are sitting hungry) and my 


brother’s wife embarrassed me 
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(25) qatlu: Yaysak, kif enti masi l-rabbi, qillu {alas ana ma Sandis 
blah (26) qalla: bahi u mSa (27) zalu razal twil, moazyan (28) 
qallu: won masi onti? (29) qallu: masi l-rabbi (30) falas? (31) 
qallu: ma Candis flis, ma Yandis xadma u ma Sandi§ bas n{is (32) 
qallu: barra omSi, arzaf fal atnitak (33) qallu: falas? (34) qallu: 
nsit nqullak (35) Sniiwa, qallu? (36) qallu: al-noxla qal falas ma 
tallafs galla (37) qallu: barra omsi ahfer tahta u terqa berma 
m‘abbya bi-lwiz, barra om8i |-darak (38) hitwa mSa wa hfor hfer 
hfer, u rqa barma kbira m{abbya bi-lwiz, xdaha wa m§a 1|-daru 
(39) mSa mon tali al-bhar (40) wsal al-dar, farhu bi zgaru, moartu 
1-kull (41) wan mSit, wan hrabt, qafd yabkiw (42) qal: msit 1- 
rabbi nzibalkom bas taklu (43) hiiwa zab lwiz wa dhabb wa 
yhabbu yiznhu (44) msaw la “gisa™ yzibu mazan (45) msat al- 
bant, qatla: al-baba yhabb, aftini l-mozan tafkam (46) qatla: 
Sniiwa zablkam babakom (47) gatla: ma nafrafs Sniiwa zab bonna 
ama habb yiizon, hiya zgira, ma tafhams (48) {tatha al-mozan u 
hattet {Sal (49) "az'™ hiya zabat hak al-mazan l-omha (50) u 
qafdu yiiznu Sniiwa wa kaddas zab (51) waznu wa traddu al- 
mezan (52) al-mozan kif yzi, zat tstif ol-""gisa’™, targa 
#Evahalom™ lasqat fi-l-hak al-{Sal (53) zat l-razolha qatlo: xtk, 


mnin Zab al **yahalomim"™, al-flas? 
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(25) She said to him: please, once you go to God, ask him why I 
do not have fruits (26) He said to her: fine, and left (27) A tall 
and handsome man came to him (28) He said to him: where are 
you going? (29) He said to him: I am going to God (30) Why? 
(31) He said to him: I do not have money, I do not have work, I 
do not have anything for a living (32) He said to him: go back on 
your way (33) He said to him: why? (34) He said to him: I forgot 
to ask you (35) What? he said (36) He said: why does the palm 
not have fruits? (37) He said to him: off you go, dig beneath it 
and you will find a coffer full of coins, then go home (38) He 
went and dug and dug and dug and found a huge coffer full of 
coins, he took it and went home (39) He went behind the sea (40) 
He arrived at home, his wife and children and everyone rejoiced 
(41) Where have you gone, where have you disappeared, they 
were weeping (42) He said: I went to God to bring you (food) so 
you can eat (43) He has brought coins and gold and they wanted 
to weigh it (44) They went to the sister-in-law to bring a scale 
(45) The daughter went and said: the father wants (a scale), give 
me your scale (46) She said to her: what did you father bring 
you? (47) She said to her: I do not know what he brought but he 
wants to weigh it; she is small, she does not understand (48) She 
gave her the scale and put some honey (49) So she brought the 
scale to the mother (50) So they started weighing what and how 
much he had brought (51) They weighed and returned the scale 
(52) When the scale was back (literally: when the scale came), 
the sister-in-law went to have a look and she found a diamond 
stuck on that honey (53) She went to her husband and said to 


him: where did your brother get diamonds, money? 
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(54) qalla: xalli, xalli, yfiSu zgaru Sniwa thabbihoem (55) qatlu: 
la! tuwwa nom3&i |-daru u nstf Sniiwa fandu (56) mSat 1-Tandum 
wa rqat safYbu darhum, labsu bahi wa klaw brima (57) qallu: 
mnin za hada? (58) qallu: mortak gatli barra amsi |-rabbi, mSit 1- 
rabbi, rabbi {tani (59) qallu: “labriut Selxa™ wa msaw |-darhom 
(60) zat l-mort or-razal qatlo: barra omSi l-rabbi zib hada (61) 
barra omsi al-xik wa zib bonna (62) htiwa yxaf manha, Za al-xu 
qallu: hazzni won mS&it anti (63) al-xu nyal mSaw al-bhar (64) Za 
al-bhar qallu: Sbik ma qatlos {ala§ ma tatla{lis al-hiit? (65) qallu: 
ablafY wahed wa ywollalak al-hiit (66) al-bhar bla{ 1I-xu (67) qal 
al-mort xu: fal xatrak hiiwa ma, al-bhar balfu (68) qafdat tabki. 
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(54) He said to her: leave him in peace, his children will live on 
it, what do you want from them? (55) She said to him: no! Now 
we will go to his house and we will see what he has (56) She 
went there and found out they had fixed the house, they are 
wearing fine clothes and ate their fill (57) He said to him: where 
has all this come from? (58) He said to him: your wife told me to 
go to God, so I went to God and God gave me (59) He said to 
him: to your health, and they went back home (60) The wife 
came to the man and said to him: go to God and bring this! (61) 
Go to your brother and bring us (the same as him) (62) He was 
afraid of her, he went to his brother and said to him: take me to 
the place where you have been to (63) The brother was naive, so 
they went to the sea (64) He went to the sea and the sea asked 
him: why didn’t you tell me why I do not have fish? (65) He said: 
swallow a man and you will birth fish (66) The sea swallowed 
his brother (67) He said to his sister-in-law: because of you he 


has gone, the sea swallowed him (68) And she wept. 
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4.0. Beauty of the Moon 


Speaker: Haya Mazouz, age: 76 


Place and time of recording: Israel, March 2019 


(1) tamma saltan wahoed (2) as-saltan hada fandu bont {ziZa Lali 
yasor (3) mortu matat, xda mra oxra (4) al-bont tatlaY barra u 
Sams tezraq (5) mart biha nagrat monna (6) zat |-san{a, qatlo: 
afmalli mZiya, xid al-bent u omsi qtalha (7) al-sanfa xdaha 1- 
gaba ama kadu bas yaqtalha, qf’ad maha wa xallha, raqdat (8) 
raqdat, xollha u mSa (9) m§Sa I|-d-dar, qalotlu: winhi? (10) qalla: 
qtalta u lowwahta (11) qgatlu: ma tqils l-babaha (12) al-baba 
saltan Za: win banti? (13) qatlu: ma nafrafs, talfat ma zats (14) 
{mal bilisiya, {bad ferksu fi-l-blad al-kulla, ma rqawas, al-bant 
rahot (15) hiya moaskina fagot, ka-triih fi-l-gaba (16) bdat tamSi 
tamsi temsi, rqat dar, ol-bab “agol™ zgir, lazma ttabbas bas 
tadxal (17) doxlat (18) rqat mra famya (19) u toarha fi-l-qamh 
(20) hiya daxlat bi-Skat, bi-Skot bi-Skot (21) rqat bit, al-bit fiha 
tban (22) gaYdet tartah (23) bafd mortaha hiya z{ana, fatsana, 
talfat bi-Sskat (24) talfat, daxlet l-matbax (25) daxlot, targa 
Subirya kbira (26) fiha Sabaf lahmat, Sabaf kaftat wa kasksu (27) 
xdat znayyab u klatu (28) zaw mon xadma al-wlad, doxlu u rqaw 
Subirya (29) l-omm galtat al-yim, ma tsifas (30) Samlet barq 


Satta 
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(1) There was a sultan (2) This sultan had a daughter who was 
very dear to him (3) His wife had died and he married another 
woman (4) The daughter would go out and the sun would shine 
(5) The step-mother was jealous about her (6) She went to the 
servant and said to her: do me a favour, take the girl, go and kill 
her (7) The servant took her to the forest but it was too painful 
to kill her (literally: it hurt him to kill her), he sat down with her 
and left her, she fell asleep (8) As she fell asleep, he left her and 
went away (9) He went back home and she asked him: where is 
she? (10) He answered: I killed her and threw away (the corpse) 
(11) She said to him: do not say anything to her father (12) The 
father sultan came: where is my daughter? (13) She said to him: 
I do not know, she left and has not come back (14) They called 
the police, people were looking for her all over the entire city but 
did not find her, the daughter is gone (15) The poor girl woke up 
and started walking in the forest (16) She started walking, she 
walked, and walked, and found a cottage with small and round 
door, she had to lean down to enter (17) She went in (18) She 
found a blind woman (19) She was grinding wheat (20) She went 
in silently (21) She found a room and in the room, there was a 
straw (22) She sat down to have some rest (23) Afterwards she 
was hungry and thirsty, she went out silently (24) She went out 
and went to the kitchen (25) She entered and found a big bowl 
(26) In the bowl there were seven pieces of meat, seven meatballs 
and cuscus (27) She took one portion and ate it (28) Boys came 
back from work, entered and found the bowl (29) The mother 
made a mistake today, she did not see (30) She made only six 


(portions) 
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(31) qasmu mfa bafdhom, klaw u Satku (32) mon gadwa rqaw 
*Eota"® hkaya, kif kif (33) man bafd gadwa kif kif (34) qalla: 
amma Sbik, {alas ta{mli barq Satta mus Sabfa? wahda naqsa (35) 
qatlu: wlidati, Ana kan naYmolkom kif kif, kif dima (36) fahmu 
tamma wahoed hini (37) qallu: Skin li qafod mxabbi? kan wald 
ywolli xiina u kan bent twolli axtna wa kan Saya twolli mfana 
(38) hiya tealfat, od-dar kulla wallat duww (39) qAaltila: zin al- 
kulla wa anti motxabbya? onti mon al-yim twolli oxtna (40) farhu 
biha farha kbira (41) u bdat tnaddoaf ad-dar, tnahhi 1-‘ankbit u 
ttayyob mfa hmata wa kull brima (42) ad-dar kulla tabraq, wa 
hiya kulla tabraq, wa yhabbiha yasor, wa al-hama thabbha yasor, 
wa hiya ¢aySa fi-l-xir (43) ttaddu yamat, ol-wald la-kbir "hexlit™ 
yiarras faloya (44) Yamlu fars (45) bafd yamat, hiya zaboat wald 
(46) yhallawha yasor (47) za xarraz, al-hama qaltla: barri barri 
amsi Swiya, asrilik hwayez (48) henna, xrez, gorfa, Swak, u 
qammiin, u bxtir (49) hiya zabotlu garban, fabbathu bi-l-qamh 
(50) hitwa xda al-qamh wa hiya xdat hwayoz ntaha u doxlat l-ad- 
dar (51) doxlot l-ad-dar, tafmal l-hanna, tafzon fiha, u al-bxtr 
tbaxxar (52) wa hiiwa mSa man zanqa |-zanqa (53) wsal l-ad-dar 


mort bitha (54) hiiwa qalla: ana xarraz, talfat mort biha 
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(31) They divided the food between them, ate and did not say 
anything (32) The next day the same story (33) Also in two days 
the same (34) He said to her: mother, what is the matter with 
you? Why are you cooking only six portions and not seven? One 
is missing (35) She said to him: O my children, I have been cook- 
ing for you exactly the same portions, as always (36) They real- 
ised that someone was there (37) They said: who is the person 
who is hiding? If it is a boy, he will be our brother, if it is a girl, 
she will be our sister, and if it is an animal, it will stay with us 
(38) She went out and the entire house turned into light (39) 
They said to her: all this beauty and you are hiding? from now 
on you will be our sister (40) They rejoiced over her (41) She 
started cleaning the house, removing spiders, cooking with the 
mother and everything was fine (42) The entire house was full of 
shine, she by herself was shining and they loved her a lot and the 
mother loved her a lot and she was living happily (43) After some 
days the eldest son decided to marry her (44) A few days later 
they held the wedding (45) After some time she gave birth to a 
boy (46) They were spoiling her a lot (47) A merchant came and 
the mother said to her: go for a bit and buy something for yourself 
(48) Henna, corals, spices, tooth medicine, cinnamon, and hair 
conditioner (49) She brought him (in return) a strainer and filled 
it with wheat (50) He took the wheat, she took her things and 
went home (51) She entered the house, she made henna, she 
greased it, and she put the incense on the charcoal (52) And the 
merchant went from alley to alley (53) He arrived at her step- 
mother’s house (54) He said to her: I am a merchant, and she 


went out of her home 
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(55) hiya xdat hwayoz li habbet (56) u zabatlo kamSa qstir rman 
(57) qalla: ma zibtili? zibha wolla ziboat Zin al-gumra! (58) qatlu: 
qil Sna galt marra tanya (59) qalla: zin al-gumra! (60) qatlu: zin 
al-gumra faysa? (61) qalla: CaySa, u farsat u fanda wlad, u faysa 
fi-xyar ol-xir (62) qatlu: kifas?! hazzni! (63) daxlot l-ad-dar, zabat 
fallaya u qumbra (64) garsathem fi ™nyar™ u talfat mfam u msat 
l-ad-dar Zin al-gumra (65) qatla: Zin al-gumra? (66) tbawSsu, u 
farhu u yadwiw, farhat mart biha li zat (67) qatla: Sna* xdit man 
al-xarraz? (68) qatla: xdit hanna I-safri (69) qatla: azi, na{Ymol 
safrok, na{mal bxir (70) tallfat ol-fallaya wa 1-fallaya fiha Samm, 
hattatolha fi-safrha wa hiya matat, 4ma hiya ma matots (71) xdit 
al-wald, labSatlo al-qumbra wa "gam hiiwa mayyot (72) nadata 
xm£ata: Zin ol-gumra, Zin al-gumra, ma wazbats, la al-wald yabki, 
la l-mra tatkallam (73) ma arfats Skin za Sanda (74) nadat, 
nadat, msat 1-fanda, rqatha moyyta (75) qafdat tabki (76) hatt 
zaw l-wlad moan xadma fi-aSiya (77) qalot: Sntitwa nqilkom, 
gumra matot, Smaft tadwi wahda u bafd danya Saktat wa rqitha 
moyyta (78) rqawha mlawwha wa bdaw yabkiw (79) mis lazam 


nodfniha 


3 This is a truncated version of sniiwa. 
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(55) She took the things that she liked (56) She brought him a 
handful of pomegranate peels (57) He said to her: what did you 
bring me? It does not compare to what Zin algumra brought me! 
(58) She said to him: say again what you just said (59) He said 
to her: Zin algumra! (60) She said to him: Zin algumra is alive? (61) 
He said to her: she is alive and she got married and she has chil- 
dren and she lives the happiest life (62) She said to him: how 
come?! (63) She went home and took a comb and a small shirt 
(64) She wrapped them in paper and went to the house of Zin 
algumra (65) She said to her: Zin algumra? (66) They kissed, re- 
joiced and chatted, the stepmother was happy that she came (67) 
She asked her: what did you take from the merchant? (68) She 
answered: I have taken henna for my hair (69) She said to her: 
bring it, we will take care of your hair and we will light the in- 
cense (70) She took out the comb and the comb had poison on it, 
she put it on her hair and she died, but she did not die in fact 
(71) She took the child and put the shirt on him and he died as 
well (72) The mother would call her, she called her: Zin algumra, 
Zin algumra, but she did not answer, nor did the child cry, nor did 
the woman talk (73) She did not understand who had come to 
her (74) She called her and called her, she went to her and found 
her dead (75) She sat down and wept (76) Until her sons came 
back from work in the evening (77) What can I say, Zin algumra 
is dead, I heard a woman talking and then everything became 
silent and I found her dead (78) They found her laid on the floor 
and started crying (79) We cannot bury her 
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(80) {andam Zmoll, rabtiiha bi-l-sandiq, hiya u woldha, hattiiha 
fal zmoll u qallu: aSma‘, ma tiiqaf kan yqiltilok 9ZZah zalak (81) 
mSa 9Z-zmal u ra tamma wahad, Sandu Sabfa n§a (82) qiad mam 
u yadwi mfam (83) talfatlo kalma 9ZZah zalok (84) 9Z-zmal braqq 
u qfad (85) or-razal tlaf u rqa zmal Cali sondtiq kbir (86) Skin 
bfat zmoal bi-l-sandiiq? (87) xda as-sandtgq, hallu, u doxxolu fi-1- 
bit (88) yaqfad maha, yebki, yabki, yabki (89) sakker al-bit bi- 
l-moftah u tlaf (90) al-nas qallu: Snu Yandu fi-l-bit, bda yabki, tlaf 
faynin damfin hamrin (91) hiwa mSa 3l-xadma wa humma qalu: 
lazam nsifu sniwa Sandu fi-l-bit (92) hallu al-bit fandum moftah 
u rqaw as-sendiiq (93) hallu as-sandiiq u safu al-mra, ™biba™ u 
danya kull twalli duww (94) kifas ma yabkis hada, humma qafdu 
u yabkiw (95) wahda qalet: nhabb makla man yaddayha (96) 
oxra mos$at fi-safra u zat yadda fi-fallaya, hattat yaddha fi-fallaya 
u hiya faget (97) qatla: mon ahyani radot fia or-rih (98) al-mra 
farfat Sntiwa famloet (99) zat al-wold, nahhatlo qumbra (100) al- 
wold bda yabki (101) zabiila makla takel (102) qallu: aosm{fu 
tuwwa, hiiwa, kanot mita hiwa bas ymit faloya, kan yzi yarqa 
faysa, msat Caloyha (103) daxxoliha fo-s-sandiiq fisfa (104) u 
hatttha {al Zmoll (105) famlu hak, xdawha, rabtiha fi-l-zmol, 
rebtiha bi-l-hbal u hattitha fi-l-qa%da (106) al-wald fi-yaddha 
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(80) They had a camel, they put her in a box, her and her child, 
they put them on the camel and said to him: listen, you will not 
stop until someone tells you ‘raise your tail’ (81) The camel 
walked and saw a man who had seven women (82) He sat down 
and chatted with them (83) Someone said by accident ‘raise your 
tail’ (84) The camel kneeled and sat down (85) The man came 
out and found the camel with a big box on it (86) Who has sent 
a camel with a box? (87) He took the box, opened it and found 
inside the girl (88) He sat down with her and wept (89) He locked 
the room and left (90) The women said: what does he have in the 
house? He had been crying, then left with red eyes full of tears 
(91) He left to work and they said: we must see what he keeps in 
his room (92) As they had the key, they opened the room and 
found the box (93) They opened the box and found the woman, 
a doll, filling the entire world with her light (94) How would he 
not cry? They sat down and wept (95) One of them said: I would 
like to eat from her hands (96) The other one petted her hair and 
her hand got to the comb, she put her hand on the comb and the 
woman woke up (97) She said: the one who animates me brought 
me back my spirit (98) The woman already knew what had been 
done (99) She went to the child and took off the shirt (100) The 
child started crying (101) They brought her food (102) They said: 
listen now, he, when she was dead, was ready to die for her, so 
now if he comes back and finds her alive, she will be in real trou- 
ble (103) They put her back in the box at once (104) And they 
put her on the camel (105) This is what they did, they took her, 
they bound her to the camel, they bound her by a rope and they 
put her seated (106) The child in her hands 
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(107) u rabtu as-sandiiq u qallu 1-Z-zmal: barra, hezzha 1-dara 
(108) al-zmal m§a (109) SaSiya, humma, al-wlad ka-yaklu wa Safu 
aZ-zmal za (110) rqaw hiya qafda wa al-wald fi-yadda (111) 
farhu farha kbira (112) daxlu lo-d-dar, qaliila: ahkina Sniwa zaha 
u Sntiwa famlot fiha mort biiya (113) hiya bdat tfiq Swiya f-od- 
dar, baddlat hwayzatha u sawwbat riiha u m§Sat 1-98fisari, srit 
Somm, xdit u msat I-mart biha (114) aaa Zin al-gumra, baSu 
tafnoqu (115) ma tatlafis man hini kan ma taftri (116) hiya msat 
ttayyab wa famlot kasksu u hattotla Samm fi-l-znabb ntaf bent 
(117) al-bant qalotla: ma Zabtis l-ma? (118) waqt l-omma kanoat 
fi-l-kizina al-bont hatteatla S8mm wa l-omma ma farfats (119) 
qalotla: kil anti lila, enti dtafa (120) al-mort qalotla: la,la, onti 
kbira (121) l-akbira tafraf li ma Y{andhas Samm wa 9z-zgira tafrof 
li hattotla (122) l-akbira xdat omgarfa lila, fis{a matat (123) 
woazra al-kull zaw (124) aS tomma, aS tamma, mort baba matat 
(125) nadaw as-saltan mon mahkma, hiiwa za (126) qgalla Snu 
tammas? kifas? (127) qatlo: baba tafref Snu famlotli? (128) 
hkatlo al-kull (129) qalla: tuwwa tastahol (130) Yanaga u ba§a, 
frah baya (131) hiya zabat razolha u xwatu u ommu u Saknu Sand 


as-saltan u SaySu faysa bahya. 
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(107) They bound the box and said to the camel: off you go, take 
her home (108) The camel left (109) In the evening, they, the 
boys, were eating and saw the camel coming (110) They found 
her seated with the child in her hands (111) They rejoiced (112) 
They went home and said to her: tell us what happened to you 
and what the step-mother did to you (113) She started recovering 
at home, she changed her clothes, got ready, left and went to the 
pharmacy, she bought a poisonous substance and went to the 
step-mother’s house (114) O Zin algumra, they kissed and hugged 
(115) You will not leave this place until you eat (116) She went 
to cook, prepared couscous and put poison on the daughter’s side 
(117) The daughter said to her: will you not bring water? (118) 
While the mother was in the kitchen, the daughter put poison [in 
the mother’s food], but the mother did not know that (119) She 
said to her: you eat first, you are so skinny (120) The daughter 
answered: no, no, you are older (121) The old one knew she did 
not have any poison and the young one knew she did give her 
poison (122) The old one took one spoon and died at once (123) 
All the neighbours came (124) What is the matter? What is the 
matter? The stepmother has died (125) They called the sultan 
from the court, he came (126) He said to her: what is the matter? 
How? (127) She said to him: father do you know what she did to 
me? (128) She told him everything (129) He said to her: now you 
deserve (compensation) (130) He hugged her and kissed her, he 
rejoiced with her (131) She brought her husband and his broth- 
ers, and the mother and they lived all together with sultan hap- 


pily ever after. 
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5.0. The Tale of the Old Woman 


Speaker: Haya Mazouz, age: 76 
Place and time of recording: Israel, March 2019 


(1) *ziig'® yhabbu bafdhom yasar, farrsu, u ma talfus moan ad- 
dar, mon al-fars sahrin (2) u baba fandu Salha (3) hada dima yzi 
yiawnu u ybifu as-salha (4) u baba yabfatlo zwabat: ya waldi 3Zi 
fawni, tatddaw sahrin, tafddaw tlata, u ma Zit§ t{awni (5) sahrin 
ma zasS, ma ywazbus (6) hiya qamoat onnhar tnoddof ad-dar (7) 
mortu hallat zarbiya u targa tahta Zzwabat u qratham (8) qatlu: 
Sbik babak yabSatlok kull marra zwab, ma traddlus, ma twazbis 
(9) Sandu Salha, Salha waqfa, barra amsi fawnu! (10) fandak al- 
haqq li sahrin ma m&itS, nomSilo (11) lbas bahi, u ¢tatlu makla u 
tlaf (12) waqfot fi-l-balkiin, fi-s-Sabbik (13) tfadda wald saltan 
(14) hiwa raha wa tah fal ™moxo"™ (15) mSa l-ad-dar mrid (16) 
mSa l-wahda faziiza u qalla: afmlili mZiya, amSi u oxtbiha (17) 
qatlu: ya woaldi, hiya m{arrsa b-razolha, kifas nomsi naxtabha 
(18) barra omSi, ana naftik flis li thabbi (19) 1-aziiza ma 
fandhas flis, hiya msat (20) hiya msat, darbot fal bab qatla: zit 
naxtbok (21) qaltla: ma tahSmis? ana mf%arrSa b-razli! (22) 
tayyhatha mon driiz (23) qatla: hiya mfarrSa, Sanda razalha, 


Sniwa na{mollak (24) qalla: barra rtahi wa nsifu Sniwa nafmlu 
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(1) A couple loved each other a lot, they got married and for two 
months since the wedding have not left their home (2) And the 
father has stock [to sell] (3) This man always goes to help him 
sell the stock (4) And the father sends him letters: my son, come 
and help me, two, three months have passed and you did not 
come to help me (5) Two months he did not come, did not answer 
(6) One day she decided (literally: she stood up) to clean the 
house (7) The wife lifted the carpet and found beneath the letters 
and read them (8) She said to him: what is the matter with you? 
Your father sends every day a letter and you do not get back to 
him, do not answer (9) He has got stock, the stock is stopped, off 
you go and help him (10) You are right that I have not gone to 
him for two months, I will go to him now (11) He dressed up 
properly, she gave him food and he left (12) She was standing on 
the balcony in the window (13) The son of the sultan was passing 
by (14) He saw her and lost his mind (15) He came back home 
sick (16) He went to an old woman and said to her: please do me 
a favour, go and ask her for her hand (17) She said to him: my 
child, she is married to her husband, how will I go to ask her 
hand for you? (18) Please go, I will give you money, whatever 
you want (19) As the old woman did not have money, she went 
(20) She went, knocked on the door and said to her: I came to 
ask for your hand (21) She said to her: are you not ashamed?! I 
am married to my husband (22) She pushed her from the stairs 
(23) She said to him: she is married, she has a man, how can I 
help? (24) He said to her: take a rest and we will see what we 


will do 
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(25) bafd yamat hiwa Za wa qalla: barra amSi ma ta{mollak hatta 
Sayy wa atalbi manna (26) msat, qalla: marra oxra Ziti, Snu thabbi 
fandi? (27) qatla: Sami, atlabi hwayz stab, ySayyebni u ySayybek 
(28) qatla: Sniwa nqillu? (29) qatla: qililu yafmolli damis, 
notlf{a mon dari bas ma ysifni hadd u nZi 1-Yandu (30) u yafmoalli 
qsarr: faznathu hanna u hzarthu dhabb, u zabya bi-l-hiit u ward 
u mobilya baya, zrabi (31) waslet, qatlu: Sniiwa nqillok, Sandi 
bSara bahya: thabb qsar u {azna hanna, nwar u ward u zabya bi- 
1-hit (32) qalla: brima, bahi (33) 1-aziza hablet, haza sayba wa 
hiiwa qal bahi? hiya Sta{zbot, ma amnat§ (34) mSat l-mra qatla: 
htiwa rda (35) qatla: rda? rda (36) tfadda waqt wa hiiwa Za 1- 
fazuza qalla: qillila kull Sayy hadar (37) hiya Sta{zbat, habbot 
tsaf kifas {amltha (38) deaxlot 1-damis wa hiiwa mrid (39) qalla: 
azri, ozri, dawwini, bnitlak aqqsar bla manha, hzarthu dhabb wa 
faznathu hanna (40) hiya habtet darza talya u qaleatlo: yashdu 
faliya onzim u Sma li ana Zitok, kan Stennitni tqiqa wa ana 
dawwitak (41) hiya waslat wa hiwa mit (42) hattotlo bi-l-sandiiq 
u Yabbathu bi-l-malh u kull yim thall as-sandiiq wa tabki (43) u 
tatlf{a ol-fiig, l-hmata u tqilla: Sbik d‘%afiti, Sbik mis ka-takli, 
assbik tabkiy 
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(25) After some days he came again and said to her: please go 
and ask for her hand, she will not do anything to you (26) She 
went and the woman said to her: you came again? What do you 
want from me? (27) She said to her: listen, ask impossible things, 
he will leave you and me in peace (28) She said to her: what am 
I supposed to tell him? (29) Tell him: tell him to make a channel, 
I will leave my home (through the channel) so no one can see me 
and I will go to him (30) And he will build me a castle, its mortar 
of henna and its bricks of gold, and a pool with fish and roses and 
nice furniture, carpets (31) She came back and said to him: what 
can I say, I have good news: she wants a castle with mortar of 
henna, flowers and roses and a pool of fish (32) He said to her: 
excellent (33) The old woman lost her mind, such a difficult thing 
and he said yes? She was shocked, and did not believe it (34) She 
went to the woman and said to her: he agreed (35) She said to 
her: agreed? Agreed (36) After some time he went to the old 
woman and said to her: tell her that everything is ready (37) She 
was surprised, and went down to see how he did that (38) She 
entered the channel and found him ill (39) He said to her: come 
and cure me, I have built you a castle without regrets, its bricks 
of gold and its mortar henna (40) She went down long stairs and 
said to him: my witnesses the moon, the stars and the sky that I 
have come, if you had waited for me one minute more, I would 
have cured you (41) She arrived and he died (42) She put him in 
a coffin and filled it with salt and she would open the coffin every 
day and cry (43) And she would go upstairs and her step-mother 
would say: how come you have become so slim, you are not eat- 


ing, why are you crying? 
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(44) al-hama gqalotla: win mSiti, win mSiti, falas Tinik hamrin? 
(45) ma twazbas (46) kull yim hiya tgib, tabki, u tzi {ina nofxin 
(47) or-razal Za, hiiwa bat Salha u {awan bu (48) “od shar, 
HEod"® sahrin kif kif, hiya tami, tabki u tatlaY (49) zat ommu u 
qatlu: suf, Ana ma nafrafs Sniwa fandha, tgib Safa Saftin u tzi 
(50) or-razal tgassas u ql: yalla, hozzu Salaya mon hunni! (51) 
hiya mSat 1-gadi, fandha l-makla, fanda kull Sayy, qafdat (52) 
daxlot 1-hak od-dar qafdat tabki fal or-razal (53) fi-l-laxer hiya 
qalot: xalas! (54) labsat hwayz taf razal, u tafraf razalha qavod 
fi-l-qahwa (55) Samolt riha razal, tasrab qahwa, tasrab te (56) u 
tsahbat m{a (57) nhar wahoed qatlu: 92i l-dari (58) za m{aha (59) 
ahbal {al ad-dar (60) bytit, dhabb, mobilya mis kif taf kull, zrabi 
(61) wa hiiwa ra zabya m£a hitat (62) qalla: a{tini ziz hitat (63) 
qalotlu: suf, naftik zGz hutat, naftik arbaf, as-sart tzibli ommok 
tarqed maya (64) qalla: hadar (65) hiiwa tlab ziz hiitat wa hiya 
¢tatlu arbaf (66) zabotlo stall, hattotlu arbaf, hattatlo 1-ma (67) 
u Za l-ommu wa qalla: barra amsi m{aya 1-sahbi (68) ommu zat 
mau u Safat ad-dar brima, mus kif taf 1-*bad (69) qafdat 1-om, 
sarbu qahwa (70) abn {mal lafba u hrab (71) qatla: winhu waldi? 
(72) kifaS mSa u xallani? xallani m{a razal? (73) 1-Om tgassat u 


tnofrz 
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(44) Her stepmother said to her: where did you go? Where did 
you go? Why are your eyes red? (45) She would not respond (46) 
Every day she would disappear, cry and come back with swollen 
eyes (47) The husband came back, he sold the stock and helped 
his father (48) Another month, another two months, the same, 
she would go, cry and leave (49) His mother came and said: look, 
I do not know what is wrong with her, she disappears for one 
hour or two and comes back (50) The man got angry and said to 
her: take her from here! (51) She goes there, she has there food, 
she has there everything, she sits down (52) She goes into that 
house, sits down and cries over the man (53) Finally she said: 
enough! (54) She got dressed as a man and noticed that her hus- 
band is sitting in the café (55) She dressed up as a man, having 
coffee, having tea (56) And she made friends with him (57) One 
day she said to him: come to my home (58) He went with her 
(59) He lost his mind with the house (60) Rooms, gold, furniture, 
carpets (61) And he saw a pool with fish (62) He said to her: give 
me two fish (63) She said to him: look, I will give you two fish, I 
will give you even four, on condition that you bring your mother 
so I can sleep with her (64) He said to her: settled (65) He asked 
her for two fish and she gave him four (66) She brought him a 
bucket and put some water [in it] (67) And he went to his mother 
and said to her: come with me to my friend (68) His mother came 
with him and saw a marvellous house, not like one of ordinary 
people (69) The mother sat down, they had some coffee (70) The 
son played a trick and escaped (71) She said: where is my son? 
(72) How come he left leaving me with a man? (73) The mother 


got upset and nervous 
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(74) qalotla: ma txafis, Ana mis razal, Ana mra (75) kifas?! (76) 
qatla: Stenni Swiya u tsifi (77) hiya doxlot 1-d-dar wa lobSat 
hwayoez ntahha (78) gatla: Sniwa onti “koalla"™ nttay? (79) qatla: 
éy (80) gatla: Sifi, waldak bat ommu fal Zaz hitat (81) al-bont 
hkatla ol-ahkaya ntahha fal {aziiza li zatha, Sniiwa li srala (82) 
qalotla hwayoz stab wa hitwa famalhom, kifas ma nom§i nsif 
(83) ana ma wsalt hiwa mat (84) xdit fi-qalbi, saxxafni, qYadt 
nabki (85) galatla: waldak fal zaz hitat xalla ommu (86) moan 
gadwa or-razal Za bas yaxed ommu (87) hiya qatlo: xallitni m{a 
razol?! ma tahSams?! (88) ama fandok moazzal, hiya mortok, 


hiwa frah wa Saysu fi-1-xir. 
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(74) She said to her: fear not, Iam not a man, I am a woman (75) 
How come?! (76) She said to her: wait a minute and you will see 
(77) She went to her room and put on her regular clothes (78) 
She said to her: how come? Are you my daughter-in-law? (79) 
She said to her: yes (80) She said to her: look, your son sold his 
mother for two fish (81) The daughter told her the story about 
the old woman who came to her and what happened to her (82) 
She said to her: (I had asked) hard things and he did them, how 
I would not go and see them? (83) I barely arrived and he died 
(84) I took it to my heart, I felt pity, I would sit and cry (85) She 
said to her: your son for two fish left his mother (86) The next 
day the man came to pick up his mother (87) She said to him: 
did you leave me with a man?! Are you not ashamed?! (88) But 


you are lucky, she is your wife, he rejoiced and they lived hap- 


pily. 
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6.0. ZaSfrana 


Speaker: Haya Mazouz, age: 76 


Place and time of recording: Israel, March 2019 


(1) tamma wahed saltan wa Sandu wald (2) l-wald hada, kull 
moerra yaxed omra, bent, Zamaf yaqfad mfa u ySayyabha (3) 
kanot wahda mra, kanat fandha bent wa al-bant faziza faliya 
yasor, Sammatha zaffrana (4) ommha thezzZa 1-skila u tzibha mon 
Skila (5) zaffrana ya bonti, tnadha (6) wald as-saltan hiiwa Sma{ 
zafrana (7) mSa tlabha man omma wa farras m%a (8) qfad mfa 
zamaf u Sayyabha l-ommha, yalla (9) u kull marra yaxed bent u 
ylawwha (10) za‘ frana, waqt hiiwa xdaha, {tala boazawonk (11) 
{tala wa qalla: kan tzibi bont, hattiha fi-dra{, u kan tzibi wold, 
hattilo fi-fxadu (12) hiya zabat wold, hattatlo bazawonk ‘al 
fxaddu (13) al-weld kbar wa yamsi 1-skila (14) tomma wahad, 
yhabb yomsi 1-hazz wa Yandu bent (15) hitwa mSa l-maddab wa 
{taw sandiiq mfa l-hwayz ntafu (16) ma |-fandu, gallu: ana masi 
1-hazz, na{tik bonti radd balak falaya, u naftik as-sandiiq (17) kif 
nzi nqiillok (18) qallu: bahi (19) hadak m§Sa 1-hazz u l-axer xda 
al-bant (20) qalla: Sarrsi maya! (21) ma habboatS wa hiiwa 
sakkorha fi-l-hit (22) or-razal rza{ wa qallu: aftini bonti wa aftini 
as-sondiiq (23) qallu: la nafrfak, u la zitni, u la Saftak (24) hiwa 
bda yabki, aftini barq al-bant, gallu: ma Sandi§ (25) wa hak oal- 
bent yaftila xabz u Zitiin u yoxalliya fi-l-hit (26) u yqilla: Yarrsi 
maya, wa tqillu: ma, wa hiwa yqaffadha (27) kull yim kif kif 
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(1) There is a sultan and he has a son (2) This son, each time he 
takes a woman, girl, he spends with her one week and leaves her 
(3) There was a woman and she had a daughter who was very 
dear to her, her name was Z%afrana (4) The mother would walk 
her to school and back (5) ZYafrana, my daughter, she would call 
her (6) The son of the sultan heard Zfafrana (7) He went to the 
mother to ask for her hand and he married her (8) He spent one 
week with her and left her with the mother (9) And each time he 
would take a girl and leave her (10) When he got engaged to 
Zaffrana, he gave her a bracelet (11) He gave it to her and said 
to her: if you give birth to a girl, put this bracelet on her arm, 
and if you give birth to a son, put it on his shin (12) So she gave 
birth to a son and put the bracelet on his shin (13) The son grew 
up and went to school (14) There was a man, he wanted to go to 
Mecca and he had a daughter (15) He went to a trustee and gave 
him a box with his belongings (16) He went to him and said to 
him: I am going to Mecca, please pay attention to my daughter 
and I am giving you the box (17) When I get back I will tell you 
(18) He said to him: fine (19) He went to Mecca and the other 
took the girl (20) He said to her: marry me! (21) She did not want 
to and he locked her in a wall (22) He came back and said to him: 
give me my daughter and the box back (23) He answered: I do 
not know you, you have never come to me and I have never seen 
you! (24) He started crying, give me just my daughter, and he 
replied: I do not have her (25) And he would give to the daughter 
bread and olives and leave her in the wall (26) And he would tell 
her: marry me, and when she replied: no, he would make her stay 


(in the wall) (27) Every day the same 
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(28) al-baba m$Sa |-hakom (29) qallu: fandak Shiid? (30) qallu: la 
(31) qallu: kifas ta{ti as-sandiiq u bantak bla Shid? (32) qallu: 
ma Crafts (33) ma nnezmu nafmlu Say, ma fandus Shiid (34) as- 
Sibani, kadu yasar {al bontu, yaxed bar, mallaha bi-l-ma, hattu 
fala katfu wa yafti 1-zgar fi-Skila yasrabu l-ma (35) u qallhom: 
fal ktafha fawiSa bniti, bantu sma Cawisa (36) Za al-wald 
zaffrana (37) hadak al-wald fayq, Yandu ¢qal bahi (38) al-mistru 
ma zas (39) qallu: ana saltan, nomsi wa ntallaf hak or-razal (40) 
baba oal-wald, as-saltan m¢a wziru ya{mlu dira fi-l-blad wa Safu 
wald zgir wa qallom: ana nahkom! (41) al-mistru za wa qallum: 
yalla, odxlu 1-bit (42) as-saltan qal l-wald: oi 1-hini (43) qallu: 
Sniiwa thabb Candi? (44) qallu: gilli kifas tahqam bas ttall{a 
haqq ntaf razal (45) qallu: ma nqillak kan ma taftini ot-taz (46) 
wold zgir yahkom {alina f-at-taz (47) qalla: bahi (48) xtdu, 
doxxalu l-hammam, Yawwmu, bedllilu wa hattu at-tazz (49) fi-l- 
hammam rqaw fi-fxaddu al-bazawonk (50) qallilo: ya Saddi 
saltan, hada waldu (51) hattlu tazz u qallu: qilli Sniwa ol-ahkim 
ntafk, Sntitwa nafmlu tuwwa? (52) qallu: suf, nhabb miya faskri, 
nobfatem u yferksu od-dar kulla rakna rakna (53) baftu al-fasker, 


doxlu wa ferksu rakna rakna (54) wa yasmoafu bent: aa... aa... 
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(28) The father went to the judge (29) He said to him: do you 
have witnesses? (30) He replied: no (31) He said: how did you 
give your daughter and the box without witnesses? (32) He said: 
I do not know (33) We cannot do anything, he does not have 
witnesses (34) The old man felt pity for her, he took a jug, filled 
it with water, put it on his shoulders and shared out the water 
for children in the school (35) And he would say: on the shoul- 
ders of my daughter fawiSa, his daughter’s name is {awiSa (36) 
The son of ZSafrana came (37) That boy was smart, he had a great 
mind (38) The teacher did not come (39) He said: I am the sultan 
and I will restore justice for this man (40) The father of the boy, 
the sultan, was going around the city with his ministers and they 
saw a little boy saying: I will rule! (41) The teacher came and 
said to them: go into the classroom (42) The sultan said to the 
boy: come here! (43) He asked: what do you want? (44) He said: 
tell me how you will rule in order to restore justice for this man 
(45) He replied: I will not tell you unless you give me the crown 
(46) A little boy with the crown will rule over us? (47) He said: 
fine (48) They took him, put him in the hammam, washed him, 
changed his clothes and put on his head the crown (49) In the 
hammam they found on his shin the bracelet (50) They said to 
him: your majesty, this is your son (51) They put the crown on 
his head and said to him: come and say what is your ruling, what 
are we going to do now? (52) He said: look, I need a hundred 
soldiers, we will send them and they will search the house corner 
by corner (53) They sent the soldiers, the soldiers entered and 


searched corner by corner (54) And they heard a girl: aa... aa... 
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(55) 1-hal ntahha sayob yasor (56) gallu: aftini nhall al-bab (57) 
hallu al-bab wa rqaw bent, hiya d‘ifa, bas-sif tatkallam (58) 
xdawha fis%a l-sbital, {awwmitha, noeddftha, {tawila takal (59) 
wa Saddu or-razal, qallu: kaddab, xdit al-bant xabbitha hini (60) 
hattthu fi-l-habs, qallu: zib as-sandiiq ntafu (61) fisfa ¢talo as- 
sondtiq (62) wa farhu bi-l-bant (63) al-bant kabrat, Yarras Saloya 
al-wald saltan (64) lilotha li farras, yahlam wahad dorbu koff (65) 
hiiwa qam f-as-sbah, qal: naxed koff fi-l-blad ntafy? (66) hrab 
mon-al-blad u sfar 1-blad oxra (67) l-mra qamat, win al-fris, 
winhu? (68) ma tammaus, ma nafrafs win mSa (69) hiwa mé&a, 
hbat fi-blad, la fandu dar, la Yandu flis, la {andu hatta Say (70) 
u Za Samal gittin u qfad fihu u yaxdam mistru wa yfallam zgar 
(71) yakal wa y‘is f-ak al-gitiin (72) tamma gadi saltan, bantu bas 
tfarres (73) Yardu al-mistru, qallu: 9zi al-Yars ntafna, banti bas 
tfarras (74) hiiwa labas hwayoz doarblin (75) kullham qafdin fi-1- 
abdu wa hiiwa qafoad fi-l-laxor (76) famlu 1-Yaras makla u srab u 
kull (77) fi-l-laxor za razol bantu, nsibu, mon wahad 1|-wahad 
yqullu: Sniiwa habb tafti rigalu? (78) wa hitwa yqayyad fi-zmam 
(79) wahed yqil miya, wahad yqil miytin, wahad yqil tlata, 


arbat 
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(55) Her situation was severe (56) They said to him: let me open 
the door (57) They opened the door and saw a girl, she was 
skinny and barely spoke (58) They took her immediately to the 
hospital, they took care of her, washed her (59) And they caught 
the man, they said to him: liar! You took the girl and hid her in 
here (60) They took him to the prison and said to him: bring his 
box (61) He gave him the box at once (62) And they rejoiced over 
the girl (63) The girl grew up and the sultan’s son married her 
(64) On the night of the wedding he had a dream that someone 
hit him with the palm of a hand (65) He woke up in the morning 
and said: how will someone hit me with a palm in my own city? 
(66) He fled from the town and travelled to another city (67) The 
woman woke up, where is the groom? Where is he? (68) He is 
not here, I do not know where he has gone (69) He went away, 
he escaped the city, he does not have accommodation, he does 
not have money (70) He made a tent and lived inside and he was 
working as a teacher and he was teaching children (71) He would 
eat and live in this tent (72) There was there a sultan and his 
daughter was about to get married (73) They invited the teacher, 
they said to him: come to our wedding, my daughter is getting 
married (74) He wears shabby clothes (75) Everyone was sitting 
together and he sat at the end (of the table) (76) They have set 
out the wedding-feast, food, beverages, everything (77) At the 
end the sultan’s son-in-law was going from one person to another 
asking: what would you like to give as a gift? (78) And he would 
register in his notebook (79) Someone said one hundred (cattle), 


someone else two hundred, three, four 
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(80) hatta waslu 1-hada 1-zawali (81) Sniiwa tafti onti? (82) nafti 
miyat naga, hitwa rsom, miyat (ales, htitwa rsom, Yasra ahsanat 
(83) falas mis tqayyad, tqayyed! (84) yqayyoad, fi-l-laxer hadak 
or-razal tgassas {taw wahod koff (85) qallu: arSam al-yadd li (tati 
(a)l-koff tatqass (86) lazam tqayyodha u qgayyadha (87) ufa al- 
fars u m$Sa |-bladu (88) al-baba frah li al-wald za, qallu: nhabb 
miya haZa u miya hada u miya hada wa al-baba ¢talo (89) hiwa 
rkab fal ahsan kbir (90) hiiwa wsal 1|-blasa u kra (91) u Za I-s- 
saltan qallo: ana woald saltan Smaft li yafmal fars taf banteak u 
ma Sradts falaya, ana nhabb tuwwa (92) Samal al-Yars man Zdid 
(93) hiwa akbar monhu (94) gallu: bahi (95) gallu: afrad fal al- 
¢bad 1-kull li kanu (96) qallu: bahi (97) Samlu al-fars ntafu kif 
kif (98) al-fars antafu farag (99) qallu: skin hiini qafad? (100) 
qallu: wahad zawali, sarmat (101) qallu: ana naqfad fi (102) 
qallu: la, miS mon gadrak (103) qallu: la, ana noqfad fi (104) 
famlu fars mon Zdid kif marra lila (105) weslu 1-il-rigalu (106) 
bdaw yqayydu hatta waslu al-hiiwa (107) qallu: Sniwa tafti anti? 
(108) gallu: miyat naga (109) dxollu miya (110) miyat fayza, 
dxallu miya (111) kamal “resima™ Sntiwa moaktib lita hadi? 
(112) moaktib: li {ta kaff tatqass yaddu (113) qallu: ana li kan 


hini, tuwwa qassu yaddu. 
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(80) Finally they came to that poor man (81) What will you give? 
(82) I will give one hundred female camels, he logged, one hun- 
dred lambs, he logged, and ten horses (83) Why are you not reg- 
istering? Register! (84) He registered and at the end, the man got 
nervous and hit him with a palm (85) Write: the hand that hit me 
will be cut (86) We have to log it and they logged it (87) The 
wedding was over and he went back to his city (88) The father 
was glad that the son came back, he said to him: I want one hun- 
dred of this and one hundred of that and the father gave him (89) 
He rode on a big horse (90) He arrived at a place and rented it 
(for the animals that he brought) (91) And he went to the sultan 
and said to him: I am a son of the sultan and I have heard that 
you held a wedding for your daughter and you did not invite me, 
I would like now (to attend) (92) They held the wedding again 
(93) He is more powerful than him (94) He said: fine (95) He said 
to him: invite all the people that attended the last wedding (96) 
He said: fine (97) They organised the chairs in exactly the same 
way (98) His chair was empty (99) They said: who was sitting 
here? (100) They answered: a poor, shabby man (101) He said to 
them: I will sit there (102) They said: no, it is beneath your hon- 
our (103) He answered: no, I will sit down here (104) They made 
the wedding like the first time (105) They came to the gifts (106) 
They started registering until they came to that man (107) They 
asked: what will you give? (108) He said to him: a hundred fe- 
male camels (109) They brought them (110) A hundred goats, 
they brought them (111) He finished the list, what is written be- 
neath? (112) It says: the person who hit with a palm will have 
his hand cut (113) He said to him: I am the one who was sitting 
here, now cut his hand. 
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7.0. The Sultan and the Daughter of a Peasant 


Speaker: Lea Maymon, age 81 


Place and time of recording: Israel, March 2022 


(1) hadi ol-xarrafa taY nanti ummi Zayma (2) qalot: tamma wahda 
bniya ySommytiha maqsitfat Sabfat Snin (3) hadik ol-maqstfat 
Sabfat Snin, nhar babaha tfadda u 1qA as-saltan (4) qallu: Sniwa 
halak wa Sniwa hada (5) gallu: nahomdu rabbi, la bas falina (6) 
qallu: nhabb nasdak nasda (7) aaa! as-saltan tYadda, lqa yazraf 
fi-l-bsal (8) hiwa qallu: oal-bsal hada, taklu walla yaklak? (9) 
qallu: asma‘, tlata ayyam fi-yaddak tzibli al-xbar (10) kan la bfad 
yoqtlu (11) hzin m§a l-ad-dar, yendab fal rasu, ol-tamla mSima 
li {amoltha u yabki (12) zat bantu hadi mSommya magsifat Sabfa 
Snin (13) hkaha babaha, qatlu: baba ma txafs, nhar talot al-yam 
ana nqillak Sniiwa twazbu l-as-saltan (14) nhar talot ol-yim, 
qalotlo: barra qillu 1-s-saltan: kan fast, naklu u kan mit klani (15) 
m§Sa l-as-saltan, qallu: aka aka, wuka wuka (16) ama nhabbok 
tqilli: Sntwa yqil, o8-Sozwa, kif hatttha fal al-nar, Sniwa yqil, 
kif ytayyabu al-qahwa b-asezwa, Sniiwa yqil? (17) uuu, qalla, al- 
famla mSiima Yamaltha tuwwa (18) qatlu: baba ma txafs (19) 
nhar talot al-yim, qgatlu barra qillu: ana qahwa wa li yasrabni 
Sahwa wa li yatfallam biya tamknu dafwa (20) al-"*mélex™ sarlu 
fazob hadi haza al-fbad (21) qallu: tuwwa nhabbok tqiilli 9z- 
zrara (22) kif ytall{u stall moan bir, Sniiwa tqil? (23) qal: kifas 


na{mel tuwwa, m§a |-bantu yabki (24) qatlu: baba ma txafs 
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(1) This story is from my grandmother, ummi Zayma (2) There 
was a girl, whom people used to call a ‘seven-year-old rascal’ (3) 
This seven-year-old rascal, one day her father was passing and 
the sultan met him (4) He asked him how are you and so on (5) 
He said: thank God everything is all right (6) He said to him: I 
would like to ask you a question (7) Oh! when the sultan was 
passing by, he found him planting onion (8) He asked him: this 
onion, you will eat it or it will eat you? (9) He said: listen, you 
have three days to bring me the answer (10) If not, they would 
kill him (11) The poor man went home weeping over his head: 
what a mistake I made (by planting the onion) (12) His daughter 
came, the one that is called a ‘seven-year-old rascal’ (13) The fa- 
ther told her (what happened), she said: do not be afraid, father, 
in three days I will tell you what to answer to the sultan (14) On 
the third day she said to him: go and tell him ‘if I am alive, I will 
eat it, and if I am dead, it means it ate me’ (15) He went to the 
sultan, he told him this and that (16) But I want you to tell me 
now: what they would say, a coffee kettle, when they put it on 
the fire, what does it say? When people prepare coffee in a kettle, 
what does it say? (17) Oh! he said, what a mistake I made now! 
(18) She (the daughter) said: father, do not be afraid (19) Three 
days later, she said to him: go and tell him ‘I am coffee, and those 
who drink me enjoy, and those who get used to me, I become 
their curse’ (20) The king was amazed by this man (21) He said: 
now I want you to tell me, a water well (22) When people take 
out a bucket from a well, what does it say? (23) He said: what 
will I do now? He went to his daughter (24) She said: father, do 
not be afraid 
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(25) nhar talot al-yim, qalotlo: qil 1-s-sultan: ana lth u rihti tfih 
u lahmi mazrth (26) qallu: shwayoz hadu, Skin qafad yfasSorlok 
fiham? (27) qallu: nhabbok tuwwa ta{molli hakka (28) Sryan u 
labas, yabki u yadhak, u rakab u yamSi fal rezli (29) ahzin xaf 
(30) mSa |-bantu qatlu: baba ma txafs (31) nhar talot al-yim, 
qatlu: zibli bhim (32) bhim zgiriin qaloatlo, gsir (33) hattathu fal 
al-bhim (34) rakab fal al-bhim u rozli fi-lita (35) u nahhatlu 
hwayoez u labSatlu tila (36) oat-tila filha nqab, wa hadak fryan u 
labas (37) u yabki wa hadi xdat ras al-bsal u hakkoatlo fal zbinu 
(38) Yadmu habtin ali, haltu hlila u rihu talfat (39) u yadhak 
meyyet mon ad-dhak (40) m$§a 1-mélex™, 1-"mélex™ qallu: 
tuwwa nhabbak tqilli Skin hadi li qa‘ tfaSSarlak fi-l-hwayaz hadu 
I-kulla (41) qallu: ya Saddi ™mélex™, hadi banti (42) qallu: 
bantek hadi ana nhabb naxadha (43) Za 1-""mélex™, xda tlata 
sonnaf ntafu (44) qal: amlaw qoffa bi-l-hwayoz bahin 1-kull, u 
ffah u sabiin u hozzu 1-{artisa (45) waslu 1-dar taf or-razal, darbu 
fal al-bab (46) wa hiya qAalot: faqli fi-hazri, ma nnzams nqim 
tuwwa (47) rihu 1-""mélex™ (48) qallu: hadi l-mra anta taxed? 
hiya mahbila, qalot faqla fi-hzarha (49) gal: onttim mahbilin, 
faqla fi-hzarha hadik txallas fi-safrha u safrha wasol hatta roaZlin, 
kan tqim txabbor, arzfu 1-gadi (50) razfu, tablu fal al-bab 
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(25) Three days later, she said: you will tell him ‘I am wood, my 
smell is pleasant and my body hurts’ (26) He said to him: who 
explains all these things to you? (27) He said: now I want you to 
do for me this (28) Naked and dressed, cries and laughs, rides 
and walks on feet (29) The poor man got scared (30) He went to 
his daughter and she said to him: father, do not be afraid (31) 
Three days later she said to him: bring me a donkey (32) A small 
one, she said, a short one (33) She put him on the donkey (34) 
He rides the donkey with his legs on the floor (35) And she un- 
dressed him and put on him a piece of fabric (36) In the fabric 
there were holes, so he was both dressed and naked (37) And she 
took an onion and rubbed it on his forehead (38) Tears started 
dripping from his eyes, his situation was awful and he almost 
died (39) And he was crying, almost dying of laughter (40) He 
went to the king, the king said to him: now I want you to tell me 
who this person is, who explains all those things to you (41) He 
said: your majesty, it is my daughter (42) He said to him: this 
daughter, I would like to marry her (43) The king came and took 
his three servants (44) He said to them: fill up a basket with the 
best clothes, perfumes and soap and go to the bride (45) They 
arrived at the man’s house and knocked at the door (46) And she 
said: my mind is on my knees, I cannot stand up now (47) Go to 
the king (48) They said to him: are you going to marry this 
woman? She is insane, she said that her mind is on her knees (49) 
He said to them: you are insane, her mind was on her knees be- 
cause she was finishing [combing] her hair and her hair reaches 
her legs, when she stands up she will let you know, go back there! 
(50) They came back and knocked on the door 
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(51) qaltalhom: hattu rzalkam fal al-bannay u yadd fal nozzar u 
yadd fal al-haddad (52) msaw 1-"mélex", gallu: Sntwa al-hwayoz 
hadu? (53) xaltatna moxxna I-mra hadi (54) qallom: hattu 
rzalkam fal fatba u yadd Sal al-bab u yadd bi-l-halka u taderbu 
bi-l-hdid (55) daxlu, farhat biham u safat al-qoffa (56) qaltalhom: 
Salmu 1-""mélex™ barSa barsa barSa (57) ama qililu, naqsin fi-s- 
$ma tlata kwakob u fi-l-bhar tlata mrakob (58) rawwhu u qalu: 
ya (riisa, ya faziza, u qablotna u farhat bina (59) eee, qal, ya 
Saddi ™mélex™"! qaltanna nagqsin fi-s-Sma tlata kwakab u fi-l-bhar 
tlata mrakab (60) wa qalolhom 1- *mélex™ hakka: Sntiwa xnabtu 
mon |-qoffa? (61) ""bemét™ xanbu tlata mon kull haza (62) hiiwa 
yhabb yfarres Yalaya u bdaw al-far§ (63) qalla: osmfi, Sandi 
mak sort wahad (64) on-nhar li naxdak ma tadwiyas mfa al-nas 
(65) Sarrsu, nhar al- ™mélex"® tYadda, masi fal al-bhar, yarga, 
kifaS? (66) Za wahad al-"™"mélex™ yaskilu (67) gallu Sniwa, qallu: 
ya Saddi ™mélex™, ana Candi farsa u bayyatha fi-l-fendtiq u 
woaldat b{ir, tamma farsa tzib ahmir? (68) gallu: xallili natfakkor 
(69) al-*bad hada kan mhayyer (70) hiwa ka-yomsi foa-satt al- 
bhar mhayran, wa hiya qafdot fi-l-balktin Safathu yamSi (71) 
qatlu: Sbik? (72) qalla: b-rasak ya mra, xallini (73) qaltlu: 1lazam 
tahkili 
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(51) She said to them: put your legs on the bricklayer, one hand 
on the carpenter and the other hand on the blacksmith (52) They 
went to the king and said to him: what are those things? (53) 
This woman has messed with our heads! (54) He said to them: [it 
means] put your legs on the doorstep, one hand on the door and 
the other on the lock and knock (55) They went in, she received 
them with happiness and saw the basket (56) She said to them: 
give my best regards to the king (57) But tell him: there are three 
stars missing in the sky and three ships in the sea (58) They went 
back and said to him: what a dear bride and how she received 
us! (59) Oh! your majesty, but she said that there are three stars 
missing in the sky and three ships missing in the sea (60) And the 
king said to them: what had you stolen from the basket? (61) 
Indeed, they had stolen three items from each kind (62) He 
wanted to get married to her so they started the wedding (63) He 
said to her: listen, I have one condition with you (64) From the 
day we get married you will not talk to people (65) They got 
married and one day the king was passing by, walking on the 
beach and found what? (66) A man came to the king to complain 
to him (67) He said to him: what happened? He said to him: your 
majesty, I have a thoroughbred mare and I spent a night with her 
in an inn and she gave birth to an interbred foal, how come a 
thoroughbred mare delivers a donkey?! (68) He said to him: let 
me think about it (69) The man was worried (70) While he was 
walking worried on the beach, she sat down on the balcony and 
saw him walking (71) She said to him: what is wrong with you? 
(72) He said to her: let it go, O woman, leave me in peace (73) 


She said to him: you have to tell me 
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(74) qallu: Sandi farsa u zabet bfir u 1- “mélex™® gal twahmat fal 
bSir u hadak hiiwa li Zab (75) qalatlu: gadwa al-'mélex™ fi-Sotta 
taf sbah lazom yatmas$a fal satt al-bhar (76) onta gadwa fi-sbah 
xiid Sir u obda agorsu fi-gozza taY al-bhar (77) tYadda, 1- 
HEmélex™ qallu: ya mahbil, tezraf 1-Sfir fi-satt al-bhar? (78) 
qallu: mana tamma farsa tzib 1-bfir (79) Sraf al- **mélex™, qal: 
hada “rak"® marti, ma tammas haza oxra (80) Za 1-dar qalla: 
asm{i, tuwwa ana "*mélex™ u ma nhabbié fdhaya (81) lila fi-Ilil 
xudi li faziz falik wa trihi l-babak (82) ana hkomt falik u onti 
ma wgoftis fi-kelmteak (83) qgalotlu: alli tahkem ysir (84) fi-Ilil 
hattatlu bons, raqdatu raqda brima, xdat al-fras ntafu, zabat al- 
xaddama ntaha u hawwlatu |-his babaha (85) qam f-as-sbah u 
lga l-qatttisa tmaf{wi u 1-gaga tgargoar u hada qallu: Sntiwa hada? 
won sbaht? Sniwa naf{moel hiini? (86) qaltlu: mis onti s-sart 
faliya? (87) qalla: sort Yalik? Sniiwa? (88) qalotlu: hazZa Vaziza 
faliya (89) 1-haza alli {aziza falik xiidiha u am8i (90) qatlu: anti 
{aziz Caliya u xditak (91) qalla: ana, yziwni fi-nhar u fi-lil 
notsawer mfak u Il-mahkma tsar berk man gadwa, bafd ma 


natsawar m‘¢ak. 
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(74) He said to her: I have a mare and she gave birth to a donkey 
and the king told me that she craved a crossbred horse and this 
is what happened (75) She said to him: tomorrow at seven in the 
morning the king is supposed to take a stroll on the beach (76) 
You tomorrow morning take barley and start sowing it in the 
sand (77) The king was passing by and said to him: are you in- 
sane? How come are you sowing barely in the sand? (78) He said 
to him: and how come the mare delivers a donkey? (79) The king 
understood and said: only my wife [could have staged that], 
there is nobody else (80) He went home and said to her: I am a 
king now and I do not want gaffs (81) Late in the night, take 
whatever is valuable to you and go back to your father (82) I 
gave a condition and you did not keep your promise (83) What- 
ever you decide, will happen (84) At night she gave him sleeping 
drugs, she put him to sleep, took his bed, brought his servants 
and moved him to her father’s premises (85) He woke up in the 
morning and found a cat meowing and a hen crowing and he 
said: what is that? Where did I wake up? What am I doing here? 
(86) She said to him: aren’t you my condition? (87) He said to 
her: your condition? How? (88) She said to him: a thing that is 
valuable for me (89) The thing that is valuable for you, take it 
and leave (90) You are valuable for me so I took you (91) He said 
to her: they will come to me in the daytime and at night I will 
consult with you and the court will only happen the day after, 


after I consult with you. 
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251, 253, 255, 259 n. 28, 
274, 276-77, 292, 404 
Indo-European, 272-73, 299 

inferiority, 210 

inflection, 11, 104, 134-35, 
190, 193-95, 230, 270, 
272-73, 284, 314-15, 388 

inner, 91 

insertion, 78, 82-83 

interactional, 367 

interdental, 27, 32-33, 33 n. 
11, 34, 253, 401 

internal plural, 147-48, 174, 
176 

intransitive, 93, 212 

irrealis, 211, 294, 299, 303 

irregular, 100, 108, 122, 132, 
143, 173 

Islam, 8-9, 15, 350-51 

isogloss, 2 n. 1, 16, 87, 96 n. 9, 
120, 349, 403, 405 

Israel, 2, 3 n. 2, 6, 18, 248 

Italian, 31, 31 n. 9, 39, 161, 
166, 167 n. 39, 173, 191 

Italy, 14 

iterative, 312, 330, 339 


K 

kinesis, 211 

kinetic, 363-64, 372 
kinship, 209, 236, 239 


L 

labialisation, 29, 43, 60 

labiodental, 32 

language contact, 5-6, 7 n. 6, 
9-10, 12, 15, 17, 19, 35, 42 
n. 21, 45, 62, 95 n. 7, 101, 
243 n. 19, 249-50, 258-59, 
271, 294, 312, 349, 353, 
382-83, 401, 403 

lateral, 28, 39 

Latin, 8, 13-17, 233, 258, 349 
African Latin, 8, 13-16 
Classical Latin, 15 

leftward, 51-52, 54-58 

lengthening, 47, 50, 156, 351, 
380 

lexeme, 75, 339, 348, 401 

Libya, 3, 8, 61, 96, 100-101, 
217, 232, 237, 252 

Libyco-Berber, 13 

liquid, 39, 81-83, 116, 167 n. 
39 

loanword, 16, 66, 349 


M 

Maltese, 16 

manipulative, 301-2, 312-13 

marker, 11, 96, 99, 101, 142, 
144, 148, 149 n. 5, 151, 161 
n. 28, 175, 188, 193, 209- 


10, 216, 218, 239, 244-45, 
276, 283-84, 292, 319, 
326-27, 357-58, 360, 365, 
380, 386 

masculine, 10, 33, 59, 105, 
136, 141-44, 148, 151, 155 
n. 14, 166 n. 37, 182, 184, 
187, 187 n. 52, 188, 198- 
99, 244, 246, 251, 253-54 

matrix, 284, 300-306, 312-14, 
316, 319-20, 404 

merger, 16, 108, 188, 405 

Mesopotamia, 232, 350 

mid-close, 75 

mismatch, 245, 275, 277, 279 

modal, 304, 307, 319, 327, 
360 

modifier, 259 n. 28, 273, 275 

monopartite, 99 

monosyllabic, 29, 49, 81, 86, 
134, 144, 157, 182 

mood, 91, 283, 299, 302-3, 
327, 356, 360, 364 

mora, 83, 85 

morpheme, 16, 97, 99, 110, 
172-73, 173 n. 47, 209-10, 
266, 271, 385-86 

morphology, 4, 16-17, 21-22, 
25 n. 2, 57, 89-202, 286, 
296, 299-300, 302, 322, 
331-33, 335, 390, 402-3 
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multiclausal, 261 

Muslim, 1-4, 6-7, 25-26, 29, 
32-33, 36-37, 37 n. 12, 39 
n. 15, 40, 40 n. 18, 42 n. 21, 
42 n. 22, 43, 44 n. 24, 46- 
48, 49 n. 29, 51, 63, 65, 67, 
82, 84, 86-87, 91, 93, 95- 
98, 103, 105-6, 112, 117, 
117 n. 17, 118, 120, 131- 
32, 137, 157 n. 19, 169, 
179, 187-89, 195, 201, 247, 
249, 251, 255-58, 259 n. 
28, 260, 320 n. 33, 321, 
334, 342-44, 346-51, 365, 
401, 404-6 


N 

narrative, 19, 242, 254, 327, 
360-63, 365-67, 371, 378, 
380, 387, 389, 391 

nasal, 28, 31, 34 

negation, 81, 86, 196, 321-22 

neutral, 210 

newness, 215, 217 

nexus, 261 

node, 83, 368, 371, 374, 377, 
396 n. 3 

nomadic, 100 

nominaliser, 292 

noun, 10-11, 20, 20 n. 13, 21- 
22, 49, 68, 81, 83, 99, 102, 
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139-202, 205-260, 262- 
64, 266-80, 284-85, 291- 
92, 299, 318-19, 366, 370, 
388-91, 399-400, 403-4 

nucleus, 81 

number, 1, 12, 14, 16, 18-19, 
22, 36-37, 49, 55, 95-96, 
108, 145-46, 150, 159 n. 
22, 160, 174, 184-85, 195, 
199, 207, 212, 234, 237, 
243, 263, 265, 270, 273, 
275, 277, 300, 302, 323, 
326, 348, 366-67, 371, 386, 
391, 401, 403 


O 

object, 99, 137, 151, 158, 163, 
192-93, 196, 209, 211-13, 
215, 263-64, 268-69, 277- 
78, 280-81, 300-301, 309, 
314-15, 319-20, 365-66, 
368, 372, 398, 403 

onset, 7, 43, 43 n. 23, 81, 85, 
110, 311, 332, 366 

opacity, 51-53, 56, 58 


P 

palatalisation, 35-36, 38, 42 n. 
22,110 

parataxis, 292, 299 


participle, 91, 102, 105, 108- 


9, 111-12, 114, 114 n. 14, 
115-16, 119-20, 123-24, 
128, 131-33, 135, 148, 149 
n. 5, 160, 169, 299, 309, 
315, 321-27, 329, 335, 
339-48, 350-51, 353-54, 
356-57, 360, 405 


particle, 21, 81, 86, 187 n. 52, 


191-92, 194-97, 199, 207, 
209, 230, 232-33, 241, 265, 
268, 270-71, 274, 281, 284, 
286, 291-99, 301, 308-9, 
313, 320-29, 331, 335, 
353-54, 356-57, 357 n. 60, 
358, 360, 362, 364, 372, 
405 


passive, 91-92, 92 n. 3, 95-96, 


96 n. 9, 97-101, 102 n. 12, 
105, 108-9, 112, 114 n. 14, 
115, 119, 127-28, 131, 137, 
148, 169, 249, 309, 374, 
403 


pejorative, 210, 393 
penultimate, 86, 94, 159 n. 25, 


186, 380 


periphrastic, 99 
pharyngealisation, 29, 43, 51, 


53, 58 


pharynx, 46, 50, 57 
phasal, 310-13, 330 


Phoenicians, 12 

phonemic, 19-20, 27 n. 4, 29- 
30, 32, 34, 36, 40, 40 n. 18, 
43-44, 44 n. 24, 47, 61-62, 
62 n. 33, 63-64, 64 n. 34, 
65, 65 n. 36, 67, 70, 87, 
117, 143, 401-2 

phonetic, 19-20, 39-40, 42, 
51, 60, 93, 97, 110, 112, 
136, 178 n. 49, 324, 328 

phonology, 3-4, 11, 17, 21, 
23-88, 401 

phonotactics, 21, 77 

phrase, 210, 215, 226-27, 
233-34, 236, 239-43, 247, 
267-69, 272-73, 276-77, 
292, 321, 323, 370, 380, 
388 

plain, 28, 31, 35-38, 42, 51, 
53, 55, 57, 66, 71, 73, 334, 
336, 359, 402 

plosive, 29-30, 30 n. 8, 31, 
33-34, 41, 43, 45, 59, 81, 
110, 401 

plot, 63, 69, 72, 361, 371-72, 
379 

plurality, 151, 209, 243 

Polish, 209-10, 272 

polyfunctionality, 270 

possessor, 209 

post-dental, 32 
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postalveolar, 35-36, 110, 129 

posteriority, 289 

postnominal, 266-67, 399, 404 

predetermination, 283, 303, 
319, 404 

predicate, 243-44, 269, 286- 
87, 298-306, 311-20, 322, 
329, 367-68, 372, 380, 404 

prefix, 34, 51, 57, 67, 79-80, 
91, 94-95, 95 n. 8, 96-97, 
97 n. 11, 98, 100-101, 102 
n. 12, 104, 106-7, 110-11, 
113-14, 120, 122, 127-32, 
134, 169-70, 193, 249, 258, 
286, 312, 315, 323-25, 
357-58, 363-64, 402 

preposition, 20-21, 139, 172, 
193, 234-35, 238, 264-65, 
267-68, 278, 309, 366, 372, 
374 

pretonic, 351, 353 

preverbal, 21, 292, 321-25, 
329, 331, 333, 335, 353-54, 
356, 362, 364, 372 

progressive, 257, 325, 327-29, 
337-38, 345, 405 

prominence, 9, 12, 86, 208, 
210, 213-15, 218, 220, 226, 
228-29, 270, 274, 276, 361, 
367-68, 370, 375, 393 
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pronoun, 16, 20, 22, 30 n. 6, 
50 n. 30, 79, 80, 99, 137, 
139, 155 n. 14, 161 n. 28, 
186, 188, 190-201, 209, 
213, 218, 225, 232-34, 240, 
244, 254, 262, 265-66, 268, 
270, 272-74, 276-81, 284, 
299, 309, 314, 318, 320, 
373-74, 385-400, 403-5 

propositional, 305, 316 

prosodic, 19, 78, 175, 375 

prosthetic, 83, 102, 129, 131- 
32 

protasis, 294-95, 355 

proximal, 218, 374, 391-93, 
397-98, 400, 405 

punctual, 211-12, 290-91, 
293, 312, 315, 330, 332, 
363 

Punic, 7 n. 7, 8, 12-14, 14 n. 
8, 258, 350, 353 
Late Punic, 12-13 
Latino-Punic, 13 
Neo-Punic, 8, 13 


Q 
Quran, 251, 271 


R 
radical, 49, 51, 68, 79, 81-82, 
93, 95 n. 8, 102-3, 111-14, 


115 n. 15, 116-17, 117 n. 
17, 118-20, 120 n. 19, 121- 
22, 124-31, 133-36, 140- 
41, 149-50, 152, 154-58, 
160, 162, 164-65, 170, 177, 
180-82, 189, 192, 365 

raising, 43, 45, 296, 300-301, 
304-5, 314, 320 

realis, 211 

realisation, 20, 27, 29, 31-33, 
35-36, 39-40, 40 n. 16, 42, 
42 n. 21, 43, 45-46, 46 n. 
27, 47, 49, 49 n. 28, 62, 66, 
68, 71, 73-75, 87, 112, 253, 
283, 302, 314, 324, 334, 
401 

reanalysis, 326, 360 

reciprocal, 80, 196 

reconstruction, 8, 96, 266, 
324-25, 385 

recoverability, 303 

reduction, 12, 26, 61-62, 76, 
78, 82, 93-94, 157, 162, 
174, 283, 301, 303, 322, 
324-25, 351-53 

reflex, 20, 33, 68, 103, 116 

reflexive, 11, 97, 128, 131-32, 
194 

relative, 4, 44 n. 24, 195-96, 
218, 232, 261-63, 265-68, 


270-80, 282, 284, 292, 294, 
318, 334-35, 383, 404 

request, 312-13 

restrictive, 262, 267-68, 273, 
279, 318, 404 

resultative, 330, 339, 341-43, 
345, 347 

resumption, 273, 277-78, 299, 
318, 404 

retraction, 31, 50, 73 

retroflex, 38 

rhotic, 28 

rhyme, 254 

rightward, 30, 51-52, 54, 56- 
58 

Romance, 14, 16-17, 268, 271, 
329 

root, 46, 50, 53, 55, 67, 73, 
103-5, 109, 117, 121, 123- 
25, 127-34, 140-41, 143, 
146, 152, 154-56, 167, 
170-71, 173, 173 n. 47, 
190, 308-9, 355 

rural, 2, 8, 13-15, 17, 33, 45, 
97, 405 

Russian, 209, 299, 303 


S 
Sahara, 98, 231, 299 
salience, 208, 210, 221-22 
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scale, 59, 72, 81, 169, 237, 
397 

scatter, 69, 72-73, 75 

sedentary, 2-3, 17, 42, 63, 75, 
87, 91, 96, 96 n. 9, 98, 120, 
136, 146, 231-32, 236, 253, 
324, 328, 352-53, 401, 405 

segment, 30 n. 7, 35, 37, 40, 
53, 55-57, 60 

semantic, 94, 145-46, 154, 
167, 234, 236, 243, 282-83, 
298, 302, 305-6, 310, 319, 
331, 345, 357, 403-4 

semi-vowel, 49, 72, 92, 102, 
111-13, 117 n. 17, 135, 
149, 177, 180 

Semitic, 8, 17, 51, 147, 209- 
10, 213, 227, 243-45, 259- 
61, 263, 266, 270-73, 281, 
284, 292, 318-19, 320 n. 
34, 321, 332, 349-50, 358, 
380, 382, 385-87, 403, 405 

serialisation, 11, 299, 371 

shift, 2, 10, 13, 15, 20 n. 13, 
31-36, 39, 43-46, 50 n. 30, 
55, 64, 67, 75-76, 80, 87, 
101, 110, 117, 126, 149 n. 
7, 181, 349, 357, 366 

sibilant, 15, 25-26, 37-38, 38 
n. 14, 41, 72, 87, 401 

singulative, 150, 152, 159 
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Slavic, 208, 210, 267, 299, 331 

sociolinguistic, 57, 210 

software, 25, 53, 69 

sonority, 81-82 

Spain, 1, 344 

Spanish, 99, 173, 268-69, 299, 
303, 344 

spatial, 387, 390, 395 

specific, 144-45, 145 n. 4, 
151, 167, 194, 206, 208-10, 
213, 215-21, 221 n. 8, 239- 
40, 242, 264, 274-78, 281, 
293, 322, 333, 370, 380, 
389, 393-94 

spreadability, 25, 87, 402 

statistical, 254 

stem, 6, 19, 32, 44, 50-51, 57, 
63, 67-68, 78 n. 1, 79, 91- 
92, 92 n. 33, 93-95, 95 n. 8, 
96-102, 102 n. 12, 103-16, 
117 n. 17, 118-37, 148, 
169-70, 175, 199, 233, 244, 
256, 265, 294-95, 321-24, 
329, 333, 335-47, 350, 353, 
356-65, 374, 403, 405 

stop, 11, 27-28, 43 n. 23, 49, 
49 n. 29, 55, 73, 95, 121, 
129, 324 

stress, 20, 50 n. 30, 80, 85-86, 
94, 110, 131, 149 n. 5, 156, 


159 n. 25, 186, 189, 325, 
351, 375 

subject, 9, 99, 126, 143, 209, 
243-44, 254, 256, 259 n. 
28, 264-65, 268-69, 278, 
280-81, 286-87, 300-302, 
304-5, 308-10, 313-16, 
318-20, 323, 365-68, 370- 
72, 374, 376, 379-80, 391, 
404 

subjectivity, 208 

subjunctive, 271, 283, 299, 
301, 303, 305 

subordination, 22, 261-320, 
374, 404 

substantive, 139, 148, 160, 
166, 184, 273 

substrate, 16-17, 25, 259-60, 
321, 349, 351-53, 401, 405 

suffix, 30 n. 6, 34, 50 n. 30, 
57, 67, 79-81, 91, 94, 104— 
6, 109-10, 112-14, 115 n. 
15, 116-18, 120, 125, 127, 
130, 132, 134-36, 141-42, 
146, 148, 149 n. 6, 149 n. 7, 
150, 161 n. 28, 162, 170- 
74, 180, 182-83, 188-93, 
197-98, 230, 245, 271, 284, 
314-15, 363, 402 

syllable, 20, 22, 50 n. 30, 53, 
55-58, 62, 77-78, 78 n. 1, 


80-82, 84-86, 94, 110-11, 
118, 129, 144, 159 n. 25, 
161-62, 164, 167, 174, 183, 
190-92, 197, 239, 352-53, 
375, 380 

syndetic, 277-78, 286, 291 

syntax, 4, 17, 21-22, 203-400, 
401, 403, 405 

synthetic, 231, 233-40 

Syria, 232, 351 


T 

target, 101, 243, 245, 247, 
251, 253-56, 304 

taxonomy, 40 n. 17, 175, 237, 
263, 282, 289, 306, 319, 
325, 404 

telic, 211-12, 340, 345, 348 

temporal, 271, 282-83, 287- 
93, 296, 302, 311, 319, 321, 
329-36, 338, 364, 381-82, 
394, 404-5 

tense, 22, 99, 189, 299, 302-3, 
305, 315, 319-20, 320 n. 
33, 320 n. 34, 321-365, 
404-5 

thematic, 67, 106-7, 110-11, 
117-18, 377 

timbre, 79, 106 

topic, 16, 91 n. 2, 174, 203, 
214, 216-18, 223, 248, 276, 
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292, 332, 366-68, 370-81, 
387, 392, 396 

transactional, 366-67 

transcription, 18-19, 19 n. 11, 
20-21, 21 n. 14, 27 n. 4, 37 
n. 13, 67 n. 39, 94 n. 6, 110, 
254, 257, 272, 324-25, 375 

transitive, 93, 211 

trill, 28, 39-40, 42 

Tunisia, 1, 3-4, 8,12, 19n. 11, 
26, 49, 49 n. 28, 75, 96, 96 
n. 9, 96 n. 10, 100, 117-18, 
195, 217, 232, 236-37, 252, 
294, 321, 350, 401, 403 

Turkish, 8, 31, 172-73 

typology, 3, 17, 22, 52, 83, 
203, 220, 261-62, 266, 275, 
282, 298, 318, 344, 366-68, 
382, 387 


U 

Ugaritic, 284 

ultimate, 86, 94, 111, 159 n. 
25, 186 

unaspirated, 43, 324, 328 

uninodal, 368 

unique, 22, 122, 210, 326, 377 

unrounded, 75 

unvoiced, 28-29 

utterance, 30 n. 6, 302-5, 307, 
317, 335, 365-66, 389 
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uvular, 39, 40 n. 16, 41-42, 42 
n. 21, 43, 45, 59, 64, 71, 
328 


Vv 

velar, 28, 34, 40 n. 16, 41-46, 
59, 71, 106, 324 

verb, 11, 16-17, 20, 22, 44- 
45, 49-50, 67-68, 79-81, 
83, 91-137, 160, 169-70, 
188-89, 191-94, 209, 212, 
220, 223, 242, 244, 247, 
254, 256, 261-383, 403 

viewpoint, 322, 331, 336-37, 
339 

virility, 208, 210, 223-24, 229 

vocalic, 30, 80, 93, 100, 117, 
125-26, 130, 140, 190-91, 
193, 352 

voiced, 28-29, 34, 44, 47, 59 

voiceless, 31-32, 44, 59 

volitive, 300, 357-58, 360 

vowel, 11-12, 17, 19-20, 25- 
26, 29-30, 30 n. 7, 39-41, 
47, 49, 49 n. 29, 50-52, 56, 
61-67, 67 n. 38, 67 n. 39, 
68-75, 77-83, 85-87, 92- 
95, 95 n. 8, 102-3, 105-7, 
109-14, 115 n. 15, 116-17, 
117 n. 17, 118, 124-27, 
129-32, 134-37, 143, 149, 


152, 156-57, 158 n. 21, 
161-62, 164, 171, 174-77, 
178 n. 49, 180-81, 187-91, 
239, 245, 325, 328, 351-53, 
399, 402 


Ww 

weakening, 10, 36, 47, 78 n. 1 

Welsh, 269 

word order, 185, 212, 365-83, 
405 


Y 
Yemen, 232 
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